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CHAPTER  I 

THE  ADVENT  OF  CONSTABLE  WESTON,  AND  THE  MATTER  OF 
“  FRENCH Y  ”  ALLEN 

I 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  rim  of  the  Manitoba 
Prairie  after  having  sneered  at  Portage  Junction  all 
day.  For  not  even  the  sun  could  be  expected  to  smile 
on  the  drab  ugliness  and  neglect  which  stamped  the 
whole  place. 

The  town,  as  it  proudly  called  itself,  was  originally 
a  construction  camp,  which  had  flourished  when  the 
rails  were  being  pushed  along  the  northern  edge  of 
the  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  Prairies  towards  Prince 
Albert.  In  those  days  it  had  been  the  camp  on  the 
construction.  The  tents  and  booths  had  spread  over 
some  hundred  acres  of  the  prairie;  and  to  this  camp  had 
flocked  the  booze-pedlar,  the  tinhorn,  the  prostitute, 
and  the  other  human  vultures,  who  were  all  longing 
to  supply  the  construction  gangs  with  the  excitement 
for  which  they  craved  in  their  leisure  hours,  in  exchange 
for  their  pay.  At  night  the  camp  was  a  seething  mass 
of  noisy  and  happy  pleasure-seekers.  From  the  booths 
and  tents — brightly  lighted  with  spluttering  kerosene 
lamps — brayed  music  from  cheap  instruments,  glasses 
clinked,  shouts  mingled  with  raucous  snatches  of 
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vulgar  songs,  and  the  tramping  of  heavy  boots  on 
boards  came  from  the  dance-halls.  Only  the  tents  and 
booths  set  aside  for  the  worshippers  of  the  goddess  of 
chance  were  comparatively  quiet.  Through  the  noisy 
crowds,  periodically  disappearing  into  the  abodes  of 
pleasure,  strolled  a  handful  of  quiet,  youthful  men, 
dressed  in  scarlet  tunics,  blue  riding  breeches  and 
Stetson  hats.  To  these  youngsters  had  been  allocated 
the  task  of  keeping  the  revels  on  the  right  side  of  the 
danger  point;  and  be  it  said  to  their  eternal  honour, 
that  they  had  been  eminently  successful. 

But  the  construction  had  eventually  come  to  an  end ; 
and  the  flood  of  tents  and  booths  had  ebbed  away, 
leaving  the  railway  depot,  two  grain  elevators,  and  a 
handful  of  wooden  shacks  behind,  as  a  sad  reminder  of 
past  glories. 

The  excitement  over,  the  place  quietly  dropped  off 
to  sleep. 

Then,  some  eight  years  later,  there  was  a  revival 
of  the  past  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  Portage 
Junction  once  more  was  in  the  limelight  as  a  place  that 
did  things.  This  second  golden  age  was,  however,  not 
on  the  same  elaborate  scale  as  the  first,  nor  did  it  last 
as  long,  but  there  was  enough  hell  raised  to  suit  the 
less  blase.  These  were  the  years  when  the  branch  line 
was  run  from  the  Junction  to  Portage  Bend  on  the 
Saskatchewan  River. 

When  this  second  tidal  wave  of  glory  had  again 
receded,  Portage  Junction  was  left  much  the  same  as 
before.  The  town  promptly  went  to  sleep  again,  and 
the  few  buildings  were  allowed  to  dilapidate  at  their 
own  sweet  will.  The  only  buildings  which  had 
retained  some  outward  show  of  respectability  were  the 
Railway  Depot,  the  grain  elevators,  and  Duchambeau’s 
Hotel  and  Bar. 

Duchambeau  had  been  one  of  the  old  originals,  who 
had  drifted  to  the  Junction  during  the  first  and  greater 
era.  He  had  built  a  shack,  and  had  started  a  lucrative 
business  of  dispensing  drinks  across  a  deal  bar. 
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Gradually  the  shack  had  expanded  to  the  extent  of 
including  a  dining-hall  and  a  few  bedrooms,  the  latter 
rather  hyperspartan  in  appointment.  On  the  strength 
of  this  expansion  a  canvas  sign  had  appeared  over  the 
entrance,  bearing  the  legend :  Duchambeau’s  Hotel 
and  Bar. 

When  the  glory  of  the  first  camp  had  commenced  to 
wane,  Duchambeau  had  not  followed  the  stream  that 
flowed  steadily  away  from  the  camp  towards  new 
pastures,  but  had  stuck  to  his  hotel  and  bar,  firstly 
because — as  he  said  himself — he  was  getting  too  old 
to  go  “  hellin’  ”  about,  and  secondly  because  he  had  a 
hunch  that  there  would  be  money  in  the  business.  And 
time  had  proved  his  perspicacity  correct.  Portage 
Bend,  the  only  other  near  town,  was  in  “  dry  ” 
territory,  and,  consequently  the  weary  travellers  of  the 
north  and  the  lumber  jacks  of  the  forests — which 
stretched  right  down  to  Portage  Junction  from  the 
north — had  to  drift  down  to  Duchambeau’s  to  irrigate, 
if  they  wanted  to  avoid  the  organized  piracy  of  the 
blind  pigs  and  bootleggers. 

When  the  second  wave  of  glory  had  ebbed  away 
from  the  Junction,  Duchambeau  was  the  sole  proprietor 
of  a  two-storied  hotel  building,  containing  all  the  usual 
offices  of  a  rural  caravanserai,  even  to  “  rotunda  " 
with  mahogany  desk  as  well  as  chairs  and  spittoons  for 
the  loafers,  and  a  splendidly  appointed  bar-room — a 
riot  of  polished  hardwood  and  bevelled  mirrors. 

And  Duchambeau  continued  to  do  well.  Through 
the  Junction  there  was  a  constant  trickle  of  traders, 
trappers,  prospectors  and  others  to  and  from  Portage 
Bend;  farmers  hauling  grain  to  the  elevators  rolled  in; 
lumber-jacks  visited  the  town  when  thirst  and  leisure 
coincided;  and  to  all  these  Duchambeau’s  was  the  oasis 
in  the  desert,  the  Mecca  and  Open  Sesame  of  delight. 

On  the  evening  on  which  this  story  opens,  the  bar 
was  particularly  busy.  The  room,  brightly  lighted  by 
three  kerosene  lamps  swinging  from  the  ceiling,  held 
a  goodly  crowd.  They  were  mostly  of  the  unmistak- 
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able  lumber-jack  type,  dressed  in  mackinaw  coats, 
wearing  heavy  boots,  their  heads  crowned  by  woollen 
hats.  They  were  applying  themselves  to  the  congenial 
task  of  assiduously  irrigating  what  appeared  to  be 
several  acres  of  particularly  parched  throats.  The  fall 
was  now  so  far  advanced  that  the  lumber  camps  would 
soon  open  up,  and,  consequently,  the  woodsmen 
gravitated  towards  the  Junction  for  one  more  honest - 
to-goodness  spree  before  the  woods  swallowed  them 
up. 

Duchambeau  himself  was  assisting  his  bar-tender  in 
alleviating  the  thirst  of  the  crowd,  and  all  was  harmony 
and  good-will  until  one  zealous  but  misguided  seeker 
after  information  put  the  query  to  Duchambeau, 
whether  it  was  correct  that  the  old  constable — the  sole 
representative  of  law  and  order  in  the  community — 
had  been  transferred,  and  that  another  “  Mounty  ”  had 
come  to  take  his  place. 

“  You  sure  got  it  correct,”  answered  Duchambeau. 
“  The  new  constable  arrived  here  this  morning.  He’s 
feedin’  here  at  my  place.” 

“  What  kind  of  a  guy  is  he?  ”  idly  asked  another 
lumber-jack,  following  his  query  by  neatly  scoring  a 
bulls-eye  in  a  spittoon  a  couple  of  yards  away. 

“  Seems  a  nice  youngster.  He’s  quiet  and  nice 
spoken;  and  seems  the  kind  of  guy  who  minds  his  own 
business.” 

“  Them  damned  Mounties  never  do,”  cut  in  a  voice, 
angrily.  The  speaker  was  “  Big  ”  MacKay,  one  of 
the  woods  bosses.  He  was  a  tall,  strongly-built  man 
in  the  late  twenties,  and  was  famed  for  the  ease  with 
which  he  handled  and  punished  fractious  lumber-jacks. 
He  ruled  the  camp  of  which  he  was  foreman  with  a 
strong  hand,  but  he  was  no  bully.  If  a  man  did  his 
job  and  minded  his  own  business  MacKay  never 
bothered  him,  but  he  had  no  use  for  shirkers  or  trouble¬ 
makers;  and  he  made  this  plain  to  any  individual  coming 
under  any  of  these  categories  in  no  uncertain  manner. 
He  was  respected  by  many,  feared  by  the  rest,  and  was 
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generally  hailed  as  a  “  white  man.”  Under  normal 
circumstances  his  attitude  was  one  of  good-natured 
tolerance,  and  he  was  not  averse  to  a  joke  against 
himself,  if  seemly;  but  when  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  his  temper  grew  somewhat  short  and  uncertain, 
and  his  friends  and  acquaintances  guided  their  attitude 
towards  him  accordingly. 

I  wouldn’t  go  as  far  as  to  say  that,”  said 
Duchambeau,  taking  up  MacKay’s  remark. 

“You  dunno’  what  you  are  talking  about,  Joe!” 
answered  MacKay,  somewhat  testily,  a  scowl  marring 
his  usually  good-natured  and  cheery  features.  He  had 
what  he  considered  a  just  grudge  against  the  Royal 
North-West  Mounted  Police.  Last  summer  he  had  had 
an  argument  with  them  up  at  Portage  Bend,  anent  a 
case  of  booze,  and  the  memory  of  the  upshot  of  that 
argument  was  still  green,  and  still  rankled. 

“  Look  what  they  did  to  me  up  at  the  Bend  last 
summer!  I  got  a  case  cornin’  up  the  river  that  I  had 
paid  sixty  good  bucks  for  in  advance,  and  what  did 
them  hogs  do  ?  Some  sneak  must  o’  tipped  them  off 
about  that  case,  for  they  made  a  beeline  for  the  cache 
and  confiscated  the  whole  lot.  Confiscated  a  whole 
case,  mind,  what  I’d  paid  for,  and  what  was  my 
property!  Never  gave  me  back  one  of  my  sixty  bucks, 
but  had  the  gall  to  fine  me  another  twenty!  If  that  is 
mindin’  their  own  business,  turnin’  a  raw  deal  like  that, 
I’ve  got  another  think  cornin’!  No,  sir!  They’s  an 
interferin’  crowd  of - !” 

The  end  of  his  oration  might  have  been  couched  in 
more  seemly  words,  but  it  certainly  scored  in  lucidity 
and  comprehension  as  regards  his  personal  opinion  of 
the  Mounted  Police  as  a  whole.  The  surrounding 
crowd  was  duly  impressed  and  murmured  sympathy  in 
appropriate  terms.  Not  alone  was  MacKay  a  woods 
boss,  but  he  was  also  a  man  who  was  free  with  his 
treats,  and,  consequently,  a  man  to  stand  in  well  with. 

But  Duchambeau  was  not  yet  convinced. 

“  You  are  figurin’  all  wrong,  MacKay,”  he  said. 
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“You  was  breakin’  the  law  when  you  tried  to  get  that 
case  into  the  Bend,  and  you  know  it!  The  Mounties 
only  did  their  duty  when  they  confiscated  it  on  you. 
They  are  paid  to  uphold  the  law;  that’s  their  job, 
remember!  ” 

“  Law,  hell!”  growled  MacKay.  “  That  law  is  for 
the  Injuns  and  not  for  white  men.  ’Cause  an  Injun 
can’t  take  a  swig  out  of  a  bottle  without  diggin’  up  the 
tomahawk  an’  go  on  the  rampage  ain’t  no  reason  why 
I  should  go  dry!  You  can’t  go  by  the  letter  of  a  law 
like  that;  you  got  to  go  by  the  sense  of  it!  And  that 
is  what  them  red-coated  ornaments  up  at  the  Bend 
couldn’t  see,  though  I  did  my  best  to  make  it  clear  to 
them.  No,  sirree !  They  sure  are  a  bunch  of  inter¬ 
ferin’  busybodies  of  English  dudes,  an’  all  they’s  good 
for  is  to  steal  a  white  man’s  booze;  and  you  can  tell 
’em  I  said  so!”  He  stretched  out  a  huge  paw  after 
his  glass  and  drank  deeply. 

“  Oh,  shucks,  MacKay!  I  still  tell  you,  you’ve  got 
them  Mounties  figured  wrong,”  persisted  Duchambeau. 
He  had  no  fear  of  arguing  with  MacKay,  even  when 
the  latter  had  been  “  hitting  it  up.”  He  knew  that  no 
matter  how  soused  MacKay  might  be,  he  would  never 
lose  his  perspective  to  such  an  extent  as  to  attack  a 
man  as  far  advanced  in  years  as  was  Duchambeau. 
“  I’ve  seen  more  of  them  Scarlet  Riders  of  the  Plain 
— as  we  used  to  call  ’em — that  you  have,  I  reckon. 
You  are  too  young  to  remember  anything  about  the 
construction  camp  that  was  right  here,  the  time  they 
laid  the  railway  into  Prince  Albert.  But  I  went  right 
through  it  all,  and  I’m  goin’  to  tell  you  what  them 
Mounties  did  around  that  camp. 

“  I  reckon  you  thought  the  camp  they  had  here  when 
they  ran  the  line  into  the  Bend  wTas  pretty  rough,  but 
let  me  tell  you  that  camp  was  like  a  Sunday  school 
picnic  compared  to  that  first  one ! 

“  Hell  an’  death  was  stalkin’  around  the  streets  every 
night,  an’  it  was  sure  no  place  for  respectable  folks. 
The  rumour  of  what  was  goin’  on  reached  right  down 
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to  the  east;  and  some  of  them  virtuous  politicians  got 
plumb  scared,  and  raised  a  holler!  The  upshot  was 
that  the  officer  who  was  commanding  the  Mounties  in 
this  district  got  orders  to  clamp  the  lid  on  this  camp 
tight.  But  that  officer  was  sure  a  far-seein’  guy.  He 
up  an’  told  ’em  that  if  he  followed  out  their  instructions 
there  would  be  no  end  of  troubles :  the  construction 
work  would  be  delayed;  the  construction  gangs  would 
drift  into  the  towns  when  they  was  primed  for  raisin’ 
hell — an’  what  would  happen  to  them  towns  when  the 
gangs  struck  them,  he  asked  them  to  figure  out  for 
themselves.  It  oughtn’t  to  be  difficult,  he  said.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  said,  if  the  camp  was  left  wide  open, 
the  construction  gangs  would  do  all  their  hellin’  there, 
where  it  wouldn’t  hurt  anybody  but  themselves,  and 
he’d  see  that  things  didn’t  get  too  festive. 

“  Luckily,  there  was  some  guys  down  east  who  had 
sense  enough  to  see  the  force  of  his  argument,  and  he 
was  told  to  run  things  his  own  way.  And  there  he  had 
all  that  hell-raisin’  bunch  coralled  in  this  spot  with 
four  young  troopers  ridin’  herd  on  them.  Four,  mind, 
to  keep  some  kind  of  order  amongst  some  thousands 
roughs!  And,  by  hec,  they  did  it!  And  they  wasn't 
aggravatin’  the  way  they  did  it  either.  They  just 
strolled  around,  quiet  and  easy,  as  if  there  wasn’t  a 
tough  within  a  hundred  miles  of  them.  They  spoke 
pleasantly  and  cheerfully  to  them  they  met,  stood  a 
drink  at  the  bar,  watched  the  poker  players,  and  now 
an’  then  took  a  hand  themselves  with  some  of  the  more 
respectable  guys  in  camp.  But  there  was  something 
about  them,  in  spite  of  their  cool,  easy  ways,  what 
seemed  to  prevent  anybody  from  breakin’  loose  when 
they  was  around.  They  had  a  way  of  looking  a  feller 
over,  as  if  they  was  readin’  right  to  the  bottom  of  his 
mind.  And  they  gave  you  a  feelin’,  as  if  they  had 
read  any  move  a  feller  was  goin’  to  do  before  he  had 
properly  figured  it  out  for  himself,  and  that  they  had 
also  made  up  their  mind  how  to  block  any  game  that 
might  be  coming.  And  I’ve  seen  some  of  the  wust 
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toughs  grow  kind  of  reasonable  when  them  Mounties 
looked  at  them.  In  their  ways  they  reminded  me 
somewhat  of  them  Texas  Rangers  I  used  to  see  down 
in  the  South-Western  States.  They  was  just  as  easy 
and  cool  as  them,  but  there  was  a  difference.  All  them 
Rangers  was  killers,  an’  they  was  always  walkin’  about 
with  a  chip  on  their  shoulder,  hopin’  for  somebody  to 
throw  a  gun  on  them,  so  that  they  could  prove  that 
they  could  beat  anybody  on  the  draw.  But  the 
Mounties,  on  the  other  hand,  went  out  of  their  way  to 
try  and  keep  things  quiet  without  bloodshed,  and 
somehow  they  managed  to  keep  the  crowd  milling 
instead  of  breakin’  out,  all  the  same.” 

“  Tsja!”  snorted  MacKay,  and  it  was  remarkable 
what  amount  of  disgusted  contempt  he  was  able  to 
crowd  into  that  one  expletive.  “  Them  guys  had  you 
all  bluffed.  If  anybody  had  had  enough  guts  to  call 
’em,  you  would  have  seen  them  step  down  right  lively.” 

“  Wrong  again,”  rejoined  Duchambeau.  “  There 
was  a  few  guys  in  that  camp  what  figured  the  same  as 
you,  and  somehow  they  always  found  they  was  buckin’ 
a  strong  hand,  when  it  came  to  callin’.  There  was  no 
bluffin’  in  the  way  the  Mounties  handled  a  ruckus,  let 
me  tell  you.  It  looked  more  like  a  cyclone  when  them 
guys  cut  loose  and  got  busy.  And  they  always 
managed  to  restore  peace  and  happiness  without  causin’ 
any  ill-feeling.  They  was  regular  wizards  that  way !  I 
could  tell  you  stories  about  them  Mounties - ” 

“  Perhaps  you  could,”  interrupted  MacKay  rudely. 
“  But  we  ain’t  interested.  Keep  them  tales  for  your 
grandchildren.  They  might  appreciate  them.  Any¬ 
how,  if  you  talk  till  next  week,  you  won’t  change  my 
opinion  of  them  Red-coats  any!  Mind,  I  ain’t  saying 
there  mightn’t  o’  been  fellows  in  the  police  like  them 
you  was  tellin’  about  in  them  days,  but  there  ain’t  none 
of  them  left  now,  I’ll  tell  the  world!  Lucky  for  them 
ornaments  of  law  and  order  that  the  country  is  so 
peaceful  as  it  is,  or  they  wouldn’t  have  known  what  to 
do  about  it !  ” 
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Sure  the  country  is  peaceful/’  admitted  Ducham- 
beau.  “  But  you  are  kinder  settin’  things  on  their 
heads.  It’s  because  of  the  Mounties  the  country  is 
quiet.  The  men  are  the  same,  but  now,  when  they  have 
turned  people  into  law-abidin’  citizens,  there  ain’t 
nothing  much  for  them  to  do  ’cept  sit  back  and  see  that 
they  stay  where  they  are!  But  I’ll  bet  you,  MacKay, 
that  if  anything  breaks  loose  somewhere,  them 
Mounties  will  show  that  they  are  still  of  the  same  stuff 
as  them  old-time  ones.” 

“  Bunkum!”  scoffed  MacKay.  “  And,  anyhow,  if 
they  had  been  so  all-fired  good,  there  wouldn’t  o’  been 
any  need  for  you  to  do  their  boostin’  for  them.”  He 
stretched  out  his  hand  for  his  glass,  but,  unfortunately, 
somebody  in  the  crowd  jostled  his  elbow,  the  glass 
upset,  and  the  contents  formed  an  amber  pool  on  the 
smooth  mahogany  top  of  the  bar,  from  which  small 
rivulets  sped  merrily  towards  the  edge,  whence  they 
trickled  on  to  the  floor. 

This  minor  catastrophe  again  brought  to  MacKay’s 
mind  the  ignominy  to  which  the  police  had  subjected 
him  up  at  Portage  Bend,  and  which  his  argument  with 
Duchambeau  had  somehow  pushed  into  the  background 
for  the  time  being,  and  the  memory  stirred  his  ire 
afresh. 

“  God  damn  you  for  a  clumsy  fool !  ”  was  his  pointed 
though  inelegant  rebuke  to  the  unintentional  author 
of  the  accident.  ‘‘You  are  as  bad  as  them  hogs  up  at 
the  Bend,  chuckin’  good  booze  away  that-a-way!  An’ 
let  me  tell  you,  Joe,”  he  almost  shouted  to  Duchambeau, 
“  I’m  tired  of  hearin’  you  boost  them  good-for- 
nothing  red  ornaments  of  policemen,  and  the  sooner  you 
get  the  idea,  the  better  for  your  peace  of  mind !  I  say 
again,  they’s  a  bunch  of  useless,  interferin’  English 
dudes  without  the  guts  of  a  louse  between  them,  and 
everybody - ” 

“  Shut  up  now  MacKay!  ”  warned  Duchambeau  in 
an  undertone.  “  Here  is  the  constable  coming!  ” 

MacKay  silently  turned  with  the  crowd  towards 
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the  swinging-doors  and  contemplated  the  new¬ 
comer. 

He  was  dressed  in  well-fitting  scarlet  tunic,  and  well- 
cut,  baggy  riding  breeches;  his  Stetson  hat  was  cocked 
over  his  right  eye,  and  the  spurs  on  his  shiny 
Strathcona  boots  jingled  musically  in  time  with  his 
steps.  His  regular  features  were  of  the  dark  Celtic 
cast,  and  his  face  wore  an  expression  of  supercilious 
boredom  as  his  eyes  swept  indifferently  over  the  crowd. 
He  was  six  feet  tall,  but  was  so  well  proportioned  that 
he  actually  looked  shorter,  and  even  his  broad,  square 
shoulders  lost  their  prominence  in  the  symmetrical 
lines  of  his  body.  There  was  over  his  whole  appearance 
a  certain  indolent  nonchalance,  which  a  careful  observer 
may  have  watched  with  suspicion  in  view  of  his  square, 
determined  chin  and  level,  keen  eyes;  but  the  crowd  in 
the  bar-room — being  used  to  judge  most  things  from 
face  value — saw  nothing  in  him  but  a  harmless  dude, 
who  was  lacking  in  aggressiveness  and  pugnacity — their 
generally  accepted  chief  attributes  of  a  ruler  of  men; 
and  they  decided,  to  a  man,  that  here  was  a  guy  they 
would  have  no  difficulties  in  handling. 

The  constable,  after  that  one  cursory  glance  around 
the  room,  proceeded  to  the  bar  and  ordered  a  whisky 
high-ball.  He  had  sensed  that  his  advent  had  been 
received  with  a  certain  amount  of  tacit  hostility;  nor 
had  MacKay’s  dark  scowl  escaped  his  notice;  but  little 
things  like  that  never  bothered  him. 

MacKay  and  his  crowd  returned  to  their  interrupted 
labour  of  love,  and  the  former  said  sneeringly  to 
Duchambeau : 

“  You  and  your  Riders  of  the  Plain!  Gosh!  Look 
what  is  right  amongst  us!  Prancin’  peacocks  all  of 
them,  and  all  they  think  of  is  their  fine  feathers!  Not 
a  man  amongst  them  who  would  amount  to  a  raw  bean 
if  there  was  any  trouble!  ” 

Pie  reached  for  his  glass,  which  had  been  replenished 
by  Duchambeau,  and  as  he  drank  he  shot  a  glance  over 
the  brim  of  the  tumbler  at  the  constable  to  see  how  the 
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latter  had  taken  his  sally;  but  to  his  annoyance  he  found 
that  the  officer  still  maintained  an  attitude  of  bored 
indifference,  and  apparently  had  paid  no  heed  to 
MacKay’s  brilliant  effort. 

“  Go  easy  now,  MacKay!  ”  cautioned  Duchambeau. 

“  Easy  nothing!  ”  snapped  MacKay,  who  had  been 
lifting  his  elbow  too  long  and  earnestly  for  any  sense 
of  diplomacy.  “  This  is  a  free  country,  and  I  am 
entitled  to  my  own  opinions!  And  if  anybody  don  t 
like  my  views,  he  knows  what  he  can  do.  No,  sir!  I 

tell  you  them  fellows  is - ”  And  he  did  tell  them, 

unequivocally.  He  was  not  an  imaginative  man,,  and 
his  vocabulary  was  too  limited  to  make  him  a  finished 
and  smooth  conversationalist,  but  the  potency  of  his 
adjectives  made  up  for  their  lack  of  vaiiety  and 

originality.  .  .  ,  .  ... 

For  a  second  the  constable’s  lips  tightened  and  his 
face  lost  its  bored  expression,  but  only  for  a  second. 
He  realized  that  he  was  helpless.  There  was  nothing 
direct  in  MacKay’s  rhetorical  outflow.  More  by 
accident,  perhaps,  than  design,  the  orator  had  given  his 
discourse  a  general  turn.  He  confined  himself  to  the 
utilization  of  the  ambiguous  “  they,”  but  to  a  listener 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  alternative  to  the  pro¬ 
noun.  Nevertheless,  there  was  nothing  that  could 
justify  the  constable  in  taking  official  notice  of  the 
matter.  MacKay  seemed  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of 
the  border  to  the  land  of  libel,  and  even  if  he  had 
strayed  on  to  forbidden  territory— well,  he,  the 
constable,  would  hardly  be  complimented  for  bringing 
before  the  court  an  individual  who  had  uttered,  a  few 
rude  and  injudicious  remarks  about  the  police  in  a  fit 
of  alcoholic  bravado.  He  would  only  make  himself 

look  slightly  ridiculous.  ......  , 

So  he  continued  to  maintain  his  attitude  of  assumed 
unconcern,  but  inwardly  he  was  seething  with  rage  at 
finding  himself  in  such  a  humiliating  position.  He 
missed  not  one  word  of  MacKay’s  epic,  nor  was  he 
unaware  of  the  covert,  sneering  glances  that  were 
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directed  towards  him,  or  the  guffaws  with  which  were 
greeted  the  more  brilliant  tirades.  If  he  could  only 
have  followed  his  own  inclination,  he  would  have  hurled 
himself  at  the  speaker,  but  unfortunately,  he  was  tied 
hand  and  foot  by  rules  and  regulations.  He  was  not 
in  a  position  where  he  could  allow  himself  the  luxury 
of  openly  resenting  and  avenging  personal  insult  and 
abuse.  It  was  a  bit  thick,  the  constable  reflected,  but 
what  could  he  do  ?  It  was  a  highly  deplorable  but 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  official  considerations  con¬ 
demned  him  to  an  attitude  of  inactive  neutrality.  If 
he  could  only  find  a  way  to  imbue  these  fellows  with 
some  respect  for  his  corps  and  himself  without  com¬ 
promising  his  position  too  much  .  .  . 

And,  very  appropriately,  it  was  a  remark  from 
MacKay  which  suddenly  brought  the  light  of  inspiration 
to  the  harassed  mind  of  the  constable. 

“Yes,  boys!”  quoth  MacKay  in  the  course  of  his 
recital  of  the  shortcomings,  general  futility,  and  use¬ 
lessness  of  “  them.”  “  Them  fellows  hedge  behind 
their  uniform  like  a  kid  behind  his  mother’s  skirts. 
They  know  that  if  we  so  much  as  point  a  finger  at  one 
of  them,  the  rest  of  their  outfit  will  be  swarmin’  round 
us  like  bees!  They  know  better’n  to  meet  us  man  to 
man!  They  know  that  any  of  us  could  wipe  the  floor 
with  the  whole  damned  caboodle  of  them  if  they  came 
out  in  the  open!  ” 

These  were  the  words  which  decided  the  constable’s 
line  of  action.  He  promptly  finished  his  drink,  turned 
around,  and  walked  rapidly  out  of  the  bar-room. 

“There  you  are!  ”  shouted  MacKay,  elated. 
“  He’s  showin’  the  yellar  streak  as  plain  as  anything! 
Didn’t  I  tell  you  them  Mounties  was  all  bluff  and  no 
guts?  He  dassn’t  stay  for  fear  we  might  start  some¬ 
thing!  Set  ’em  up,  Joe!  Drinks  are  on  me!  ” 

“  I  ain’t  thankin’  you  for  startin’  what  you  did, 
MacKay.  Things  like  that  is  liable  to  give  this  place  a 
bad  name,  if  you  want  to  know,”  said  Duchambeau 
soberly. 
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“  Aw,  shut  up,  Joe!  You  make  me  tired!  It  was 
you  who  started  this  whole  business,  you  and  your 
yappin’  about  the  Riders  of  the  Plain,  what  could 
stampede  a  whole  bunch  of  roughs  single-handed  by 
only  lookin’  at  ’em.  I  told  you  it  was  all  bunkum  an’ 
bluff,  an’  I  proved  it,  didn’t  I  ?  There  is  one  Rider  of 
the  Plains  I  showed  up  good  an’  proper.  So  get  busy 
with  them  drinks,  an’  don’t  fuss  around  like  an  old 
hen!  ” 

Duchambeau  commenced  refilling  the  glasses  in 
silence.  He  knew  that  it  was  no  good  arguing  with 
MacKay  in  his  present  mood.  But  he  was  uneasy.  He 
had  watched  the  constable  more  closely  than  the  others, 
and  he  had  noticed  that  quick,  momentary  tightening  of 
his  lips;  and  the  way  the  constable  had  left  the  place 
seemed  too  purposeful  for  a  man  who  was  turning  tail 
and  fleeing.  He  was  sorely  afraid  that  the  affair  was 
not  yet  finished.  His  only  hope  was,  that  subsequent 
events,  if  materializing,  would  not  prove  detrimental  to 
his  own  standing  and  that  of  his  establishment. 

“  You  was  sure  fine,  MacKay!  ”  spoke  up  a  voice  in 
the  crowd.  “  Gosh,  it  made  me  laugh  to  see  the  Red¬ 
coat  turn  an’  run  like  a  jackrabbit  for  his  burrow !  He 
didn’t  dare  call  you,  an’  he  didn’t  dare  to  stay  for  fear 
of  makin’  himself  look  plumb  foolish.  You  sure 
handed  him  a  dandy  bunch  of  flowers.  Gosh,  it  was  a 
marvel  the  way  you  handled  him,  Mac!  ”  The  speaker, 
parenthetically,  was  about  “  stony  ”  and  had  to  rely 
on  willing  spenders  for  the  assuagement  of  a  not 
inconsiderable  proclivity  for  liquid  refreshments. 

MacKay  grinned  his  appreciation  of  the  compliment, 
and  the  subject  of  the  police  now  being  apparently 
exhausted,  desultory  conversations  about  things  and 
men,  pertaining  to  forest  and  trail,  sprang  up  in  the 
room,  while  the  tobacco  smoke  drifted  in  fine,  flaked 
clouds  around  in  the  bright,  yellow  glare  from  the 
lamps.  All  was  once  more  peace  and  goodwill. 

Into  this  haven  of  harmony  and  genial  intercourse 
entered  Constable  Weston  some  fifteen  minutes  later. 
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The  crowd  watched  him  curiously.  They  were  not  able 
to  place  him  at  first.  His  uniform  had  been  discarded 
for  a  flannel  shirt  and  a  suit  of  well-worn  tweeds.  On 
his  head  he  wore  a  cloth  cap.  It  was,  however,  not 
alone  his  clothes  which  had  been  changed.  His  whole 
demeanour  had  undergone  a  metamorphosis.  This  was 
no  lackadaisical,  indolent  youth  who  strode  across  the 
floor  towards  MacKay,  but  a  man  full  of  purpose,  his 
face  set  in  grim,  determined  lines.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  almost  sinister  over  his  whole  appearance,  and  a 
hush  commenced  to  spread  over  the  bar-room.  The 
assembly  sensed  portending  events !~ 

Duchambeau’s  voice  broke  the  silence. 

“  Here  is  the  constable  back  again,  MacKay,”  he  said 
in  an  under-tone,  in  which  nervous  apprehension  was 
mingled  with  a  certain  smug  satisfaction.  On  the  one 
hand  he  was  afraid  that  a  situation  might  develop  which 
would  prove  injurious  to  his  own  interests,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  hopes  that  his  views  on  the  police, 
so  tauntingly  repudiated  by  MacKay,  might  still  be 
vindicated. 

MacKay  had  not  noticed  the  constable’s  entry,  having 
at  the  time  happened  to  have  a  pleasant  reunion  with 
his  glass.  At  Duchambeau’s  words  he  replaced  his 
tumbler  on  the  bar  and  turned  around.  His  face 
assumed  an  expression  of  puzzled  unrecognition  when 
he  first  discovered  the  person  who  was  striding  towards 
him,  but  this  expression  rapidly  developed  into  a  dark 
scowl,  as  he  realized  that  it  actually  was  the  constable 
who  was  approaching. 

The  constable  walked  straight  up  to  MacKay  and 
stopped  a  few  paces  in  front  of  him.  The  crowd  fell 
back  somewhat,  and  left  a  free  space  around  the  two. 
For  a  few  moments  they  sized  each  other  up  in  silence. 
MacKay’s  glare  of  pugnacious  truculence  was  met  by 
a  level,  stern  and  fearless  gaze. 

An  uneasy  movement  went  through  the  watching 
crowd.  This  silent  stuff  was  not  according  to  their 
recognized  and  well-tried  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
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ing  the  adjustment  of  differences  of  opinion  between 
gents !  According  to  their  code,  the  constable  ought 

to  have  walked  up  to  MacKay  and  said :  “  You - ! 

or  words  to  that  effect,  and  MacKay  ought  to  have 

answered  Are  you  talkin’  to  me,  you - !”  and 

after  this  short  and  snappy  exchange  of  pleasantries, 
the  ball  ought  to  have  opened.  But  this  business  of 
glaring  at  each  other  was  id*their  opinion  a  mere  futile 
waste  of  time,  and  far  from  fair  to  the  expectant 
audience,  who  wanted  some  vigorous  action! 

At  last  MacKay  spoke. 

“  What  do  you  want?  ”  he  muttered. 

!'  I  have  come  to  take  you  to  task,”  answered  the 
constable  evenly.  “  A  few  minutes  ago,  while  I  wa» 
present  here  in  this  room,  you  amused  yourself  by 
heaping  opprobrium  on  the  Mounted  Police,  when  I 
was  not  in  a  position  to  retaliate.  As  you  see,  I  have 
adjusted  that  handicap  now.  I  am  not  hedging 
behind  my  uniform— to  quote  your  own  sweet  words. 
You  will,  therefore,  at  once  either  apologize  for  your 
unseemly  and  putrid  remarks,  or  follow  me  outside, 
where  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  making  good 
your  boast  of  wiping  the  floor  with  me.” 

MacKay’s  scowl  deepened.  Not  all  the  words  the 
constable  had  used  were  included  in  his  vocabulary, 
but,  nevertheless,  he  had  got  the  main  points.  He 
was  just  about  to  make  a — to  his  mind  fitting  retort, 
when  his  Scotch  caution  had  a  belated  inning. 

“  Say,  you  speak  right  bravely,”  he  remarked  with 
a  sneer,  “  when  you  know  damn  well  that  if  I  smear 
your  remains  all  over  the  lot,  I  11  have  all  the  rest 
of  your  outfit  yappin’  around  me  like  a  bunch,  of 
coyotes.  Kind  of  *  tails  you  lose,  heads  I  win  ' 
proposition!  I  am  too  leary  for  that  kind  of  raw' 
stuff,  I’ll  tell  the  world!  ” 

The  constable  frowned. 

“  Who  is  hedging  now?  ”  he  inquired  harshly. 
“  I  knew  you  were  a  bully;  now  I  perceive  that  you 
are  also  a  coward.” 
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This  was  too  much  for  MacKay.  His  Scotch 
caution  was  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  with  a  face 
as  black  as  thunder  he  shouted : 

“  Who  the  hell  are  you  callin’  coward,  you  God 

damn - !  ”  and  he  employed  the  epithet  which 

signifies  in  the  ethics  of  the  North  that  diplomatic 
relations  have  irrevocably  been  severed,  and  that  a 
state  of  war  exists.  He  followed  up  his  declaration 
of  war  with  a  terrific  swing  of  his  huge  right  fist 
towards  the  constable’s  head;  but  the  latter  nimbly 
jumped  back  out  of  the  danger  zone,  at  the  same 
time  peeling  off  his  coat. 

A  sigh  of  relief  arose  from  the  crowd.  Things  had 
broken  right  after  all,  and  they  settled  down  in 
pleased  anticipation  of  watching  the  to  them  unusual 
and  rather  gratifying  spectacle  of  seeing  a  Mounty 
reduced  to  pulp.  They  only  hoped  that  the  constable 
would  be  able  to  make  somewhat  of  a  prolonged 
stand,  and  thus  provide  them  with  an  extended 
entertainment.  As  to  the  ultimate  issue  opinions 
were  unanimous.  They  had  all  seen  MacKay  lick 
with  ease  considerably  tougher-looking  propositions 
than  the  dude  policeman. 

Soon  the  antagonists  were  hard  at  work.  The 
room  was  hushed  except  for  the  shuffling  of  boots  on 
the  floor,  the  hissing  breath  of  the  combatants,  and 
the  thuds  of  blows. 

The  spectators  noticed  to  their  surprise  that 
MacKay  did  not  have  everything  his  own  way.  None 
of  his  heavy  blows  seemed  to  have  any  effect  on 
the  swift-moving  lithe  constable,  while  occasional 
distress  signals  in  the  form  of  grunts  seemed  to 
indicate  that  MacKay  was  not  very  happy.  But  that 
was  all  to  the  good !  It  meant  that  this  pleasing 
performance  might  be  more  extensive  than  even 
the  most  ardent  optimist  had  dared  hope  for.  Of 
course,  MacKay  would  soon  get  his  hand  in;  and 
then  .  .  . 

The  end  came  with  dramatic  suddenness  just  as  the 
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audience  had  decided  that  the  two  gladiators  had 
got  nicely  warmed  to  their  work,  and  were  “  goin’ 
good.” 

What  actually  happened  went  too  fast  for  the 
untrained  eyes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  watchers 
to  follow  all  details;  but  they  saw  the  constable  make 
a  swift  forward  lunge,  heard  a  sound  like  a  mixed 
groan  and  sob  break  from  MacKay’s  lips,  as  his  body 
doubled  up,  his  hands  simultaneously  dropping  towards 
the  pit  of  his  stomach.  Then  came  a  sharp  crack  as 
the  constable’s  right  fist  connected  with  MacKay’s 
unprotected  chin.  MacKay’s  body  jerked  up,  crashed 
heavily  backwards  on  to  the  floor,  and  lay  still. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  constable  stood  watching  the 
inert  body  of  his  late  antagonist,  then  he  stepped 
quickly  forward,  bent  down,  and  felt  MacKay’s  pulse 
and  heart.  Having  convinced  himself  that  the  latter 
was  still  in  the  land  of  the  living  and  in  as  good 
condition  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances, 
he  drew  a  breath  of  relief,  straightened  up,  and  faced 
the  crowd  who  were  staring  in  dumbfounded  amaze¬ 
ment  at  their  fallen  champion  and  his  subduer.  They 
were  hardly  able  to  believe  that  all  was  really  over 
already;  they  failed  to  understand  how  it  had  all  come 
about  that  MacKay — the  hitherto  invincible — had  been 
conquered  so  quickly,  decisively,  and  with  such 
apparent  ease.  All  the  majority  of  them  had  seen 
was — to  quote  a  bystander — “  the  constable  borin’ 
into  Big  MacKay  like  greased  lightnin’;  there  was 
one  helluva  crack,  and  Big  Mac  passed  in  his  chips 
and  went  out  of  the  game!  ” 

Through  the  stupefied  silence  cut  the  constable’s 
voice  crisply : 

“  Some  of  you  fellows  seemed  to  endorse,  second 
and  approve  of  your  friend’s  sentiments  as  regards 
the  police!  If  any  of  you,  therefore,  care  to  take 
an  active  part  in  this  argument,  I  am  entirely  at  your 
disposal!  ” 

But  there  was  no  rush  of  prospective  candidates  for 
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fistic  honours.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  attitude  of 
the  crowd  convinced  the  constable  positively — some¬ 
what  to  his  regret — that  his  offer  had  been  declined 
with  thanks. 

“  I  see  you  have  been  convinced  of  the  errors  of 
your  ways,5’  he  remarked  tersely.  “  Well,  look  after 
your  friend,  he  will  need  some  first  aid!  ”  With  that 
parting  injunction  he  turned  away  and  walked  over 
to  pick  up  his  coat. 

“  I  am  sorry,  Duchambeau,”  he  said  as  he  donned 
his  discarded  garment,  “  to  have  caused  unpleasant¬ 
ness  in  your  place,  but  .  .  .” 

“  You  don’t  need  to  apologize,  constable!  It  was 
great!  ”  grinned  Duchambeau,  who  had  been  an 
enthusiastic  spectator.  “  Have  a  drink  on  the 
house!  ” 

“  Not  just  now,  thanks  all  the  same,”  answered 
the  constable,  reciprocating  Duchambeau’s  friendly 
grin.  “  So  long!  ”  And  he  strode  out  of  the  bar¬ 
room,  followed  by  the  eyes  of  the  inmates  till  he  had 
disappeared  behind  the  swinging-doors. 

“  Gosh!  ”  ejaculated  one.  “  Some  lil’  scrapper!  ” 

“He  sure  can  handle  his  mitts!  ”  said  another. 

“  I  guess  MacKay  never  knew  what  struck  him!  ” 
interpolated  a  third. 

But  this  interesting  post  mortem  was  cut  short  by 
a  groan  and  movement  from  MacKay. 

Say,  boys,  hadn’t  we  better  set  about  attendin’  to 
the  remains!  ”  suggested  a  lumber-jack. 

A  jug  of  water  from  the  bar  was  pressed  into 
service,  and  was  used  with  such  verve  and  hearty 
goodwill  that  after  a  few  minutes  a  dazed  but  sobered 
MacKay  was  sitting  up  on  the  floor,  shaking  the 
water  out  of  his  eyes.  This  accomplished,  his  eyes 
wandered  slowly  over  the  ring  of  faces  peering  down 
at  him. 

“  Where  is  he?  ”  he  muttered  thickly. 

“  Who?  The  constable?  Oh,  he  kissed  you  good 
night  after  tuckin’  you  up  comfy  like,  and  then 
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vamoosed!  ”  said  a  gentleman  with  a  penchant  for 
facetiousness. 

“  Is  he  gone  you  say?  ” 

“  You  said  it!  ” 

MacKay  slowly  scrambled  to  his  feet.  Having  got 
up  he  felt  his  chin  gingerly  with  his  fingers. 

“  Gosh!  That  lad  sure  packs  one  humdinger  of 
a  wallop  in  his  mitt!  ”  he  said  with  deep  conviction. 

“  He  sure  does,”  agreed  the  jocose  gentleman. 
“We  thought  you  was  some  scrapper  once,  MacKay, 
but  now  we  ain’t  so  sure!  ” 

Big  MacKay  frowned. 

“  Is  that  so?  ”  he  inquired  with  ominous  calm. 
“  Well,  I  think  I  am  still  a  scrapper,  and  if  you  doubt 
it,  I’ll  prove  it  to  you  right  here  and  now! 

“  Aw,  don’t  get  sore,  Mac!  I  was  only  funning!  ” 
“  Well,  my  thinkin’  box  ain’t  in  a  fit  condition  just 
now  to  sense  the  difference  between  funning  and 
plumb  vindictiveness.  Now,  I’m  tellin’  you!  And 
I’ll  also  tell  you  all  right  here,  that  I  was  beaten  fair 
an’  square  by  a  better  man;  an’  if  anybody  thinks  I’m 
less  of  a  man  now  than  I  was  before,  he’s  only  got 
to  say  so,  and  I’ll  try  to  persuade  him  that  I  ain’t 
changed  none  to  speak  of! 

“  You  know  damn  well  what  we  think  of  you, 
Mac!  ”  spoke  up  a  friend.  “  And  you  know  better 
’an  to  think  that  anybody  here  reckons  you’s  less  of 
a  man  because  you  got  licked  for  oncet.  But  it  was 
some  puzzlin’  to  see  him  lay  you  out,  and  so  quick, 
too!  How  did  it  all  happen?  ” 

“  How  should  I  know?  You  guys  was  watchin’; 
I  was  some  busy  at  the  time! 

“Ah,  Monsieur  Mac!  ”  broke  in  Pierre  Lacrosse, 
the  French-Canadian.  “  Eet  was  ze  science! 
Monsieur  le  Mountee,  he  have  ze  technique!  He 
jump  in  an’  out  like  ze  fencer!  He  feint,  he  parry, 
he  strike  like  lightnin’,  an’  hop  away!  ”  In  his 
eagerness  Pierre  was  dancing  around  like  a  ballet 
master.  “  Then  he  make  a  big  lunge,  biff!  An’  you 
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go  to  bend  an  say  ‘  poof!  ’  Then  out  goes  ze 
Mountee’s  other  hand  to  your  chin,  bang!  An’  you 
go  flip-flop  over  an’  bang  on  ze  floor.  Ah,  Monsieur, 
c’etait  immense,  magnifique !  Ah !  And  den  he  ben’ 
down  to  see  that  you  not  hurted  bad;  then  turns  to 
zis  gentlemens  an’  says:  “Who’s  next?  ’  an’  ze 
gentlemens  all  says  nothin’,  but  zey  all  look:  ‘  Not 
me,  zanks !  ’  Then  he  puts  on  his  coat,  an’  leaves. 
Ah !  It  was  gran’,  superb !  Eet  was  only  ze  great 
peety,  that  you,  Monsieur  Mac,  was  not  there  to  see 
eet  all!  ’’ 

MacKay  grinned. 

“  I  was  there  all  right!  ”  he  said  humorously,  again 
fingering  his  chin.  “  The  Mounty  seems  to  have  got 
a  booster  in  you,  Pierre!  ” 

“  Mais  oui.  Monsieur  le  Mountee  ees  young,  but 
he  ees  a  gran’  man!  If  he  ever  come  to  arrest 
Pierre,  an’  asks  if  Pierre  will  come  quietly,  Pierre  shall 
answer:  ‘  Mais  certainement,  Monsieur,  like  heem 
lamb!  ’  Dam’  quick,  lak  dat!  You  bet  you!  ” 

His  audience  roared  with  laughter.  The  idea  of 
seeing  the  lawless  French-Canadian  play  the  meek  lamb 
tickled  their  fancy.  Pierre  was,  in  spite  of  his 
quizzical  humour  and  vivacious,  lighthearted  ways,  a 
man  who  had  proved  that  he  could  resent  and  punish 
insults,  and  it  was  never  safe  to  tease  him  too  much, 
in  spite  of  his  general  good  humour.  His  temper 
was  of  the  hair-trigger  variety,  and  was  liable  to 
pop  off  any  time.  But  he  was  a  great  favourite, 
nevertheless. 

“  Well,  don’t  let’s  stan’  gassin’  here  all  night! 
Let’s  go  over  to  the  bar,  an’  sample  some  more  of 
Joe’s  poison!  ”  suggested  MacKay.  “  I  feel  as  if  T 
could  do  with  a  bracer!  ” 

They  all  lined  up  along  the  bar.  Duchambeau  tried 
to  catch  MacKay’s  eye,  but  that  gentleman’s  gaze 
seemed  to  have  caught  a  tendency  to  ramble  amongst 
the  bottles  on  the  shelves  back  of  the  bar.  After 
several  circuits  he  withdrew  his  glance  from  the, 
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seemingly,  absorbing  vista  of  bottles  and  labels,  and 
he  looked  Duchambeau  squarely  in  the  face,  saying 
deliberately : 

“  Guess  you  was  right  about  them  Mounties,  Joe, 
an’  I  was  wrong!  ” 

“  An’  I  knew  you  was  a  man  big  enough  to  admit 
it,  once  you  was  convinced!  ”  answered  Duchambeau 
with  earnest  conviction.  “  Boys!  The  next  round  is 
on  the  house !  ” 

This  pleasing  offer  was  accepted  with  enthusiasm  by 
all,  and  went  far  towards  relieving  any  strain  which 
may  have  lingered  after  the  recent  stirring  events;  and 
for  the  rest  of  that  evening  the  pacific  atmosphere  in 
the  room  was  so  pronounced  that  the  angel  of  peace 
might  well  have  looked  upon  it  as  the  Utopia  for 
which  she  had  been  searching  unavailingly  through 
countless  ages. 


11 

On  the  following  morning,  the  constable  was 
sitting  in  the  office  of  what  was  locally  known  as  the 
“  Police  Shack.”  It  was— like  the  majority  of  the 
few  buildings  which  lined  Portage  Junction’s  only 
street — a  one-story,  wooden  framework  cabin,  with 
a  flat  sloping  roof.  At  the  end  nearest  the  railway 
depot,  the  unprepossessing  street — a  mere  stretch  of 
dust,  liberally  sprinkled  with  empty  rusty  tin-cans  and 
other  rubbish — was  flanked  by  Duchambeau’s,  which 
place  reared  itself  like  a  thoroughbred  amongst  a 
drove  of  old  worn-out  cab-horses. 

The  Police  Shack  was  situated  about  half-way  down 
the  street.  A  determined  effort  had  been  made  by 
paint,  brush,  and  the  carpenter’s  craft  to  make  it  look 
respectable,  but  the  result  had  not  been  an  unqualified 
success.  One  occupant  had  described  it  as  looking 
like  a  London  charwoman  decked  out  for  Bank 
Holiday ! 
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The  cabin  was  divided  into  three  rooms :  one  office, 
with  three  cells  against  the  rear  wall,  one  bedroom, 
and  one  store-room. 

The  constable  had  his  chair  tilted  back  against  the 
wall,  his  feet  on  the  table  in  front  of  him,  and  his 
hands  buried  in  his  breeches-pockets.  He  was 
occupied  with  some  quiet  and  dispassionate  retrospec¬ 
tion. 

He  was  not  at  all  sure  that  he  had  not  made  an 
arrant  ass  of  himself  on  the  preceding  evening.  It 
had  seemed  such  a  bright  idea  at  the  time  to  change 
into  mufti  and  then  walk  over  and  beat  up  the  big, 
swaggering  lumber-jack,  who  had  been  reviling  the 
police;  but  now,  in  the  sober  light  of  morning,  the 
brightness  of  the  inspiration  had  somewhat  dimmed. 
There  was  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
put  himself  in  the  wrong.  In  the  heat  of  the  moment, 
yestereve,  he  had  overlooked  the  important  fact 
that  discarding  his  uniform  and  donning  mufti  had 
not  altered  his  status  in  any  way.  And,  besides,  he 
had  had  no  permission  to  wear  mufti.  Whichever 
way  he  looked  at  the  question,  he  knew  that  he  had 
laid  himself  open  to  grave  censure  if  the  matter  was 
brought  officially  to  the  notice  of  headquarters  of 
“  F  ”  division  in  Prince  Albert.  And  the  contingency 
of  Prince  Albert  getting  official  knowledge  was  far 
from  a  remote  one.  The  fellow  he  had  whipped  last 
night  might  take  into  his  head  to  lay  a  formal 
charge  against  the  constable  for  assault  and  battery. 
Even  if  he  did  not  think  of  it  himself  some  amateur 
lawyer  was  sure  to  be  on  hand  to  give  advice.  There 
always  happened  to  be  some  present  at  that  kind  of 
showl  Of  course,  he — the  constable — might  plead 
in  extenuation,  that  he — as  O.C.  Detachment — had 
granted  himself  leave  and  permission  to  wear  mufti, 
but  something  told  him  that  his  plea  was  not  going  to 
work!  No,  worse  luck,  if  the  matter  was  taken  up 
officially,  it  would  mean  a  severe  reprimand  and 
farewell  to  his  prospects  for  promotion  to  corporal, 
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at  last  for  some  time  to  come.  And  it  was  this 
possible  loss  of  promotion  which  principally  worried 
him. 

He  knew  that  Corporal  Tarrant  up  at  the  Portage 
Bend  Detachment  was  in  line  for  his  third  stripe, 
and  it  was  an  almost  foregone  conclusion  that  Weston 
was  to  step  into  the  late  corporal’s  discarded  shoes. 
And  Weston  wanted  very  badly  to  get  to  Portage 
Bend. 

While  serving  at  Headquarters  in  Prince  Albert, 
he  had  made  a  few  trips  into  the  North,  and  what  he 
had  seen  had  imbued  him  with  a  powerful  desire  to 
see  more  of  that  vast,  silent,  untamed  country.  He 
could  not  define  the  strange,  almost  haunting, 
influence  which  that  country  seemed  to  exert  over  him. 
It  seemed  to  beckon  and  lure  with  a  persistency 
almost  overwhelming  in  its  intensity.  As  yet  he 
thought  it  was  only  a  natural  curiosity  to  see  new 
places,  which  caused  this  curious  longing  for  the 
North.  He  did  not  realize  that  he  had  been  bitten 
by  that  bug  which  causes  that  mystical,  inexplicable 
and  incurable  disease,  which  the  “  sour-doughs  ” 
simply  term  “  the  call  o’  the  North.”  But  such  was 
the  case,  and  the  disease  was  already  germinating  in 
his  mind.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should 
feel  a  preference  for  being  stationed  at  Portage  Bend, 
for  that  town  formed  one  of  the  gateways  to  the 
North,  and  being  a  member  of  the  local  detachment 
would  mean  almost  unlimited  opportunities  for  patrols 
into  the  land  which  was  beckoning. 

And  now  he  might  have  thrown  away  his  chances 
by  letting  himself  be  carried  away  by  a  fit  of  pique  1 
It  was  a  deplorable  but  incontrovertible  fact,  he  was 
afraid. 

His  reflections  on  the  far-reaching  consequences  of 
yielding  to  the  foolish  and  injudicious  impetuousness 
of  youth  were  cut  short  by  a  knock  at  the  door. 

Quickly  he  removed  his  feet  from  the  table,  tipped 
his  chair  forward,  jerked  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets, 
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and,  sitting  erect,  he  was  once  more  the  man  of 
affairs. 

“Come  in!  ”  he  shouted. 

The  door  opened  and  admitted  MacKay.  As  the 
constable  recognized  his  visitor,  his  body  stiffened  in 
the  chair,  and  his  face  tightened.  Now  for  the 
aftermath,  he  thought  with  an  inward  groan;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  could  not  deny  himself  the  luxury 
of  contemplating  with  considerable  complacence  the 
blackened  eye  and  dark  bruise  on  the  chin,  which 
adorned  his  visitor’s  face. 

“  Mornin’ !  ”  said  MacKay. 

“  Good  morning!  ”  answered  the  constable  shortly, 
somewhat  coldly. 

MacKay  remained  standing  near  the  door  as  if 
uncertain  of  his  welcome.  The  constable  watched 
him  in  grim  silence.  He  was  positive  that  the 
lumber-jack’s  presence  could  only  portend  one  thing. 
He  was  going  to  lay  a  formal  charge  against  the 
constable  for  assault  and  battery !  And  the  bitter 
irony  of  it  was  that  the  constable  would  be  obliged 
to  formulate  with  his  own  hand  this  charge  against 
himself;  would  have  to  forward,  personally,  the 
record  of  his  indiscretions  and  misdemeanours  to 
Prince  Albert !  MacKay’s  procedure  was  almost 
Machiavellian  in  its  malevolence  of  design!  However, 
the  issue  had  to  be  faced. 

“Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you?  ”  inquired  the 
constable  brusquely,  as  the  silence  in  the  room  was 
commencing  to  become  slightly  oppressive. 

As  if  the  words  had  been  his  expected  cue,  MacKay 
began  to  move  slowly  forward  into  the  room. 
Slouched  would,  perhaps,  have  been  the  more 
appropriate  term. 

He  has  the  decency  to  feel  embarrassed,”  thought 
the  constable,  watching  his  approach.  “  And  quite 
right  and  proper  too,  under  the  circumstances!  ” 

“  Say!  ”  commenced  MacKay,  as  he  had  come  to 
anchor  in  front  of  the  desk,  facing  the  constable.  “  I 
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guess  yesterday’s  deal  was  a  bit  raw,  and  ...  I  mean, 
it  was  a  bad  break.  ...  Not  playin’  the  game  square, 
as  you  may  say.  .  .  .  But  when  you’s  a  bit  riled,  an’ 
booze  has  been  flowin’  freely,  well  ...  I  guess  you 
understan’ !  ”  He  looked  expectantly  at  the  constable, 
while  he  was  twisting  his  woollen  hat  around  between 
his  fingers;  and  the  constable  looked  at  him,  not  at 
all  able  to  make  head  or  tail  out  of  MacKay’s 
staccato,  disjointed  sentences.  It  was  a  most  peculiar 
way  of  formulating  a  charge,  or  .  .  .  The  alternative, 
which  suddenly  cropped  up  in  the  constable’s  head,  he 
dismissed  before  it  had  taken  more  than  a  nebulous 
form,  as  being  too  wildly  fantastical  to  come  within 
the  realm  of  probabilities. 

“  I  am  hanged  if  I  do  understand,”  he  said  at  last. 
“  Suppose  you  explain  more  fully  what  you  intend  to 
convey?  ” 

“  I  guess  I’m  aimin’  to  apologize  for  yesterday’s 
break,”  explained  MacKay  simply.  “  I  oughten’t  to 
o’  shot  off  my  jaw  the  way  I  did,  but  I  guess  I’d 
had  one  or  two  too  many,  an’  .  .  .  Anyhow,  if  you’ll 
forget  it,  it’s  all  jake  with  me!  ”  and  he  held  out  his 
right  hand  tentatively. 

The  constable  gazed  at  him  in  unconcealed  amaze¬ 
ment,  hardly  able  to  credit  the  evidence  of  his  own 
ears.  The  fantastical  shadow  had  turned  into  an 
incontrovertible  substance !  As  this  incredible  fact  had 
at  last  taken  firm  root  in  his  brain,  he  jumped  quickly 
to  his  feet,  and  grasping  MacKay’s  proffered  hand  he 
exclaimed : 

“  My  dear  fellow!  There  is  absolutely  no  need  for 
you  to  apologize!  I  was  just  as  culpable  as  you. 
Knocking  you  about  I  mean !  I  am  sorry  about  that !  ” 

“  Gosh,  constable!  You  ain’t  no  call  to  be  sorry! 
I  asked  for  what  I  got,  didn’t  I  ?  ” 

“  Well,  if  you  are  able  to  look  at  the  affair  in  that 
light,  so  much  the  better.  Then  we’ll  both  agree  to 
forget  it.  Sit  down!  There  is  a  chair  beside  you! 
There  is  only  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  before  we 
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close  the  whole  subject  for  good.  Why  were  you  so 
bitter  against  the  police  last  night?  ” 

Nothing  loath,  MacKay  once  more  unfolded  the  tale 
of  his  trials  and  tribulations. 

“  Well,  it  was  this  way.  Old  Duchambeau  started 
boostin’  the  police,  an’  I  got  a  bit  sore,  ’cause  I  had 
had  some  trouble  with  your  boys  up  at  Portage  Bend 
some  months  back.  An’  while  we  was  talkin’  you 
happened  to  come  in,  an’  .  .  .  Well,  havin’  had  a  few 
drinks  made  me  feel  mean,  I  guess,  an’  I,  somehow, 
thought  I  would  work  my  grouch  off  on  you.  It  was 
a  bad  break  of  mine,  but  I  guess  I  got  as  good  as 
I  gave,”  he  concluded  with  a  grin. 

“  What  was  the  trouble  you  had  with  the  boys  up 
at  Portage  Bend?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  was  havin’  a  case  of  booze  shipped  in,  an’ 
your  boys  got  wise  to  it.  They  got  both  me  an’  the 
case.  They  fined  me  twenty  bucks,  an’  broke  up  the 
bottles,  an’  nearly  broke  my  heart,  too!  Gosh! 
Spillin’  good  booze  that  way!  It  sure  riled  me 
considerably,  let  me  tell  you!  ” 

“  But  look  here,”  said  the  constable,  somewhat 
puzzled.  “  I  can’t  see  where  your  grouch  comes  in. 
You  were  trying  to  break  the  law,  and  the  police 
prevented  you.  And  being  caught  with  the  goods,  of 
course  you  had  to  take  the  consequences.  That  is 
only  fair  and  square,  isn’t  it?  ” 

“  Well,  that’s  what  Joe  Duchambeau  said,” 
answered  MacKay,  somewhat  doubtfully.  “  But  my 
point  is  this,  that  that  law  about  makin’  the  Bend 
dry  was  fixed  for  the  Injuns,  an’  not  for  a  white  man. 
I  mean,  there  ain’t  no  reason  why  a  white  man  should 
go  dry  on  account  of  a  fool  law  like  that.  You  have 
to  use  some  sense,  dealin’  with  a  law  like  that!  ” 
“Now  you  are  talking  absolute  rot!  ”  broke  in 
the  constable.  “  A  law  is  a  law,  and  a  policeman  has 
to  go  by  the  letter  of  it,  whether  he  likes  to  or  not, 
if  he  wants  to  keep  his  self-respect.  You  have  to 
look  at  the  thing  as  a  game.  You  try  to  smuggle 
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booze  into  Portage  Bend,  and  the  police  try  to  prevent 
you.  If  you  can  manage  to  tuck  the  liquor  behind 
your  belt  without  being  caught,  you  win.  But  if 
the  police  succeed  in  snatching  the  cup  of  cheer  away 
from  you  before  the  contents  have  reached  their 
ultimate  destination,  the  police  win.  And  when  you 
first  join  in  a  game,  you  have  no  right  to  feel  sore 
when  you  get  beaten!  You  don’t  think  the  members 
of  the  police  up  at  Portage  Bend  are  in  sympathy 
with  that  law,  do  you?  Not  they!  They  are  just  as 
grieved  at  having  to  waste  good  liquor  as  you 
are.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  on  nights  following 
the  destruction  of  booze,  the  boys  up  at  Portage 
Bend  toss  restlessly  on  their  mattresses,  and  the 
barrack-room  is  resounding  groans  and  gnashing  of 
teeth!  ” 

“As  bad  as  all  that?”  interpolated  MacKay  with 
a  grin. 

“  Well,  nearly  so.  Anyhow,  you  have  no  right  to 
take  it  as  a  personal  insult,  if  the  police  do  their  duty. 
You  ought  to  see  for  yourself  that  that  is  hardly 
fair!  ” 

“  I  guess  there  is  something  in  what  you  say,” 
said  MacKay  reflectively,  “  an’  I  guess  I  had  no  call 
to  get  riled.  .  .  .  Anyhow,  we’ll  forget  all  about  it! 

I  reckon  I’ve  been  wrong  all  round,  and  that  is  an 
end  to  it!  ” 

MacKay  having  made  the  amende  honorable,  the 
subject  was  abandoned,  and  the  two  drifted  into  a 
conversation  about  the  North. 

MacKay  had  been  born  on  a  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company’s  Post,  and  had  spent  most  of  his  life  up 
in  the  North;  as  trapper,  fisherman  on  the  lakes,  fur 
trader,  and  lumber-jack.  The  constable  put  many 
questions  to  him  about  the  country,  and  MacKay’s 
answers  proved  that  he  had  accumulated  a  com¬ 
prehensive  knowledge  of  the  people  and  places  of  the 
vast  North-West.  He  seemed  to  have  travelled  almost 
everywhere.  The  Slave  Lake  district  he  considered 
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his  backyard,  and  he  had  penetrated  right  up  to  the 
MacKenzie  River.  He  had  been  lost  in  the  Barrens 
and  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay.  He 
had  traversed  the  territory  now  in  canoe,  at  other 
times  by  dogs  and  sleigh.  He  had  starved  and 
suffered  privations;  but  through  his  recital  there  ran 
a  streak  of  real  affection  and  admiration  for  this  often 
so  inhospitable  and  cruel  country.  And  in  his  hearer 
the  longing  to  see  those  places  grew  stronger  the 
more  he  listened.  And  as  he  listened  to  these 
sketches  of  life  in  the  North,  he  also  began  to  revise 
his  first  impression  of  MacKay  as  a  swaggering  bully, 
lhat  had  not  been  a  true  picture  of  the  man  at  all, 
but  a  counterfeit,  only,  created  by  an  unfortunate 
combination  of  booze  and  pique.  Now  he  found  that 
MacKay’s  real  nature  was  a  combination  of  bluff, 
geniality,  ingenuousness,  and  modesty;  and  gradually 
he  began  to  develop  a  liking  and  respect  for  this  man 
from  the  North. 

And  MacKay  reciprocated  those  sentiments  in 
regard  to  the  constable.  In  the  former’s  simple 
code,  the  first  duty  of  a  man  was  to  show  that  he 
was  able  to  look  after  himself,  and  the  constable  had 
amply  qualified  in  that  respect  yestereve.  And  the 
way  in  which  he  had  received  his,  MacKay’s,  advances 
had  proven  him  a  "  regular  guy.”  So  the  interview 
gradually  developed  into  a  feast  of  reason  and  flow 
of  soul. 

Eventually  there  came  a  lull  in  the  conversation, 
and  MacKay  sat  for  a  while  looking  meditatively  at 
the^  constable,  having  the  appearance  of  debating 
weighty  matters  in  his  mind.  At  last  he  spoke, 
somewhat  hesitatingly : 

“  Say!  Pierre  Lacrosse  would  have  it  that  you  was, 
what  he  calls,  a  scientific  scrapper.  That  right? 
Are  you  one  of  them  top-notch  boxers?  ” 

“  Oh,  well !  Some  people  consider  me  rather  useful 
at  it,”  was  the  modest  answer. 

MacKay  pondered  for  a  while. 
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“  You  ain’t  particularly  busy,  are  you?  ”  he 
inquired  suddenly. 

“Not  pressingly  so.  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  anybody  busy  in  this  city  of  indolent 
somnolence.” 

“  Huh?  What’s  that  mean?  ”  asked  MacKay, 
his  brow  puckered  in  puzzled  concentration.  “  I 
didn’t  quite  get  the  sense  of  what  you  said  about  the 
city.” 

“  I  merely  called  this  town  a  sleepy,  lazy  hole,  that 
was  all.” 

MacKay’s  face  cleared. 

“  I  get  you,  an’  agree  with  you!  But  say!  When 
you  talk  to  me,  you’ll  have  to  dish  out  plain 
English,”  he  continued  with  an  apologetic  grin.  “  I 
ain’t  strong  on  them  furrin  words!  ” 

“  I  see.  Your  suggestion  shall  be  duly  noted  and 
acted  on,”  answered  the  constable  with  becoming 
gravity. 

“  If  you  ain’t  busy,”  continued  MacKay,  “  I  guess, 
perhaps,  you  might  be  willin’  to  teach  me  some  of 
them  tricks  of  yourn.  You  may  think  I’ve  got  some 
gall,  askin’  you,  but  I  am  some  curious  to  know  how 
you  laid  me  out  so  quick,  yesterday.  And  so’s  the 
boys.  They  all  say  you  was  like  a  streak  of  lightnin’, 
an’  they  couldn’t  see  what  happened  plainly.  But 
Pierre  Lacrosse,  he  has  learnt  some  boxin’,  and  he 
said  you  was  a  regular  top-notcher  at  the  game,  a 
real  champeen,  when  I  spoke  to  him  this  mornin’. 
I  hope  you  don’t  think  I’m  presumin’  too  much,  but 
I  thought  I’d  take  a  chance,  an’  ask  you.”  He  gazed 
apologetically  and  anxiously  at  the  constable. 

Weston  looked  at  him,  his  eyes  twinkling. 

“  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a  rather  dangerous 
experiment,  and  not  quite  fair  to  the  unsuspecting 
community?  ” 

“How  do  you  mean,  dangerous?”  inquired 
MacKay  in  genuine  surprise. 

“  The  thing  is  rather  self-evident,  I  think.  You 
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are  what  one  might  call  a  hefty  structure  of  brawn 
and  muscle,  and  if  you  were  taught  how  to  utilize  your 
strength  to  the  last  ounce,  well  .  .  .  there  might  be 
a  certain  element  of  risk  for  your  surroundings,  don’t 
you  think  so  ?  ” 

“  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at.  But  you  are 
right  off  the  track !  I’m  really  a  most  peaceable  guy, 
an’  don’t  believe  in  bein’  aggravatin’.  That  is,”  he 
qualified,  as  he  suddenly  remembered  that  his  auditor 
might  think  this  statement  open  to  discussion,  “  not 
frequent !  I  may  get  a  bit  riled  when  I  am  boozed  up 
a  bit,  but  that  don’t  happen  often.  I  ain’t  a  heavy 
boozer.  Anyhow,  if  I  do  happen  to  get  riled,  the 
other  guys  generally  gets  careful,  so  as  a  rule  nothin’ 
breaks.  Guess  I’d  better  explain  to  you  why  I 
particularly  want  to  learn  some  of  them  tricks.  I’m 
foreman  of  a  lumber  camp,  an’,  as  you  may  know,  you 
often  get  some  mean  cusses  in  a  gang.  Guys  what 
won’t  do  what  you  tell  ’em  without  grumblin’  a  lot 
an’  such-like.  Well,  it  happens  that  them  guys  go  a 
bit  too  far  at  times,  an’  you  have  to  show  ’em  who 
is  boss  of  the  outfit;  an’  the  only  way  to  do  that  is 
to  give  ’em  a  hidin’ !  Of  course,  some  of  them  gents 
is  pretty  tough  an’  hefty,  an’  it  may  take  you  some 
time  to  hammer  sense  into  them;  an’  of  course  on 
them  occasions  the  rest  of  the  gang  come  crowdin’ 
around  to  have  a  free  treat,  an’  there  is  a  bad  break 
in  the  work!  How  I  figger  is  this:  If  you  could 
teach  me  some  boxin’,  I  wouldn’t  have  to  waste  any 
undue  time  on  fixin’  cantankerous  guys,  an’  the  rest 
of  the  crew  wouldn’t  chuck  away  good  workin’  time 
rubberin’.  You  see  what  I  mean?  ” 

The  constable  grinned  at  MacKay’s  ingenious 
scheme  for  increased  production. 

“  I  see  what  you  mean,  and  I  certainly  should  like 
to  help  you  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency  at  your 
camp,  but  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  it. 
You  might  take  into  your  head  to  go  on  the  war¬ 
path  outside  camp,  and  then  things  would  be  in  a 
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mess.  You  would  wear  out  all  the  coroners  in  the 
district,  and  all  my  time  would  have  to  be  spent  in 
picking  up  your  victims,  and  framing  charges  against 
you  for  manslaughter,  causing  grievous  bodily 
harm,  and  what-not!  ” 

“  Aw,  constable,  you  don’t  mean  all  that,”  said 
MacKay,  a  note  of  deep  disappointment  in  his  voice. 
“  I  told  you  I  wasn’t  one  of  the  provokin’  kind,  an’ 
I’m  aimin’  to  keep  myself  from  breakin’  loose  except 
when  there  ain’t  no  other  way  out.  You  know,  there 
is  occasions  like  that,  when  a  fellow  can’t  turn  away 
from  a  fight  without  feeling  like  spittin’  himself  in  the 
face.  But,  of  course,  it’s  up  to  you!  ” 

The  constable  pondered  for  a  while.  Suddenly  his 
face  cleared,  and  he  inquired  of  MacKay:, 

“  Do  you  speak  Cree?  ” 

“Me?  I  sure  do!  I  guess  I  could  speak  Injun 
before  I  knew  English.  Why?  ” 

“  Do  you  know  the  language  well,  I  mean?  ” 

“  Gosh,  I  could  fool  an  Injun,  if  it  came  to  that! 
Guess  I’ve  spoken  as  much  Cree  as  English  all  my  life. 
But  why  do  you  ask?  ” 

“  I  have  a  proposition  to  put  to  you.  If  you  will 
teach  me  Cree,  I’ll  coach  you  in  boxing  in  return. 
What  do  you  say?  ” 

“  Say!  That’s  dandy!  ”  exclaimed  MacKay,  spring¬ 
ing  to  his  feet.  He  grabbed  the  constable’s  hand,  and 
commenced  pump-handling  it  vigorously,  his  whole  face 
alight  with  pleasure.  “  I’ll  sure  stuff  you  full  o’  Cree. 
It  ain’t  hard  once  you  get  the  hang  o’  it!  An’  won’t 
I  show  the  boys  a  thing  or  two,  when  I’ve  learnt  some 
of  your  tricks!  Gee  whisticker!  Say,  when  can  we 
start?  ” 

“  Right  now,  if  you  like.  I  have  got  a  set  of  gloves 
in  my  gear,  somewhere,  and  I’ll  root  them  out.  And 
when  we  are  resting  from  our  physical  exertions,  you 
can  give  me  lessons  in  Cree.  Is  that  all  right?  ” 

“  Suits  me  fine!  ”  answered  MacKay  with  emphatical 
conviction. 
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Both  the  constable  and  MacKay  attacked  this  course 
of  mutual  instruction  with  pronounced  seriousness 
of  purpose.  Weston  soon  acquired  a  fair  working 
knowledge  of  Cree,  and  MacKay  began  to  pick  up 
the  fine  points  of  the  art  of  fistic  combat;  although, 
in  spite  of  his  most  earnest  endeavours,  he  was  not 
able  to  wholly  extirpate  a  certain  slowness  in  his 
movements.  But,  nevertheless,  he  was  improving 
tremendously. 

A  close  friendship  had  commenced  to  spring  up 
between  the  two,  a  friendship  which  was  to  prove  both 
lasting  and  beneficial  to  both.  Even  after  MacKay  had 
gone  out  to  take  up  his  duties  as  foreman  at  the 
Northern  Lumber  Company’s  Camp  No.  4  the 
instruction  was  continued.  At  least  every  Saturday 
MacKay  would  return  to  Portage  Junction,  and  Sunday 
would  be  devoted  to  serious  philological  and  fistic 
studies. 

One  morning  towards  the  end  of  January,  the 
constable  was  sitting  in  his  office.  The  outside,  sun¬ 
shiny  world  was  wrapped  in  winter’s  white,  glistening 
mantle,  which  had  somehow  succeeded  in  softening  and 
improving  the  little  town’s  habitual  appearance  of  crass 
ugliness.  The  thermometer  registered  a  snappy  twenty 
degrees  or  so  below  zero,  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  But  the  constable,  who  was  enveloped  in  the 
comfortable  heat  which  radiated  from  a  roaring  box- 
stove  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  was  for  the  moment 
not  interested  in  the  outside  world. 

He  was  thoughtfully  perusing  a  letter  which  he  had 
just  received  from  headquarters. 

Couched  in  precise,  official  language  the  letter  was 
to  the  effect  that  a  gentleman  known  as  “  Frenchy  ” 
Allen  was  wanted  by  the  police  for  manslaughter;  that 
he  had  been  observed  heading  towards  Portage 
Junction;  that,  as  the  man  had  been  known  to  have 
worked  in  the  woods,  he  had  probably  taken  refuge  in 
one  of  the  lumber  camps  around;  and  finally,  that 
Constable  Weston  was  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of 
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said  Mr.  Allen,  apprehend  him,  and  bring  him  to  Prince 
Albert. 

Having  finished  the  letter,  the  constable  tilted  his 
chair  back  against  the  wall,  placed  his  moccasined  feet 
on  the  table,  filled  and  lighted  his  pipe,  buried  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  he  was  ready  to  concentrate  his 
thoughts  on  the  problem  of  ways  and  means.  His 
earnest  deliberations  took  the  form  of  the  following 
soliloquy : 

“  My  dear  Richard,  you  have  entered  into  a  new  phase 
of  your  existence!  Yesterday  you  were  a  mere  drone 
and  idler;  a  useless  parasite!  To-day  you  have  entered 
the  honourable  ranks  of  the  world’s  workers.  You 
have  got  a  job!  You  have  to  arrest  a  man  who  has 
outraged  the  covenants,  statutes,  laws  and  by-laws  of 
the  Dominion!  Where  is  he?  Alas,  it  is  not  known! 
What  does  he  look  like  ?  Smallish,  with  grey  eyes  and 
sandy  hair!  In  other  words,  he  looks  like  some 
thousand  others  around  here.  His  name?  Frenchy 
Allen;  but  what  is  in  a  name?  It  can  be  changed  as 
easily  as  a  collar  or  a  dicky.  The  sum  total  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  gentleman’s  antecedents,  habits, 
whereabouts,  appearance  etcetera  is  therefore  about  nil ! 
A  somewhat  nebulous  proposition,  but  one  worthy  our 
superior  intelligence!  Would  it  be  any  use  for  me  to 
visit  all  the  lumber  camps  and  inquire  for  Mr. 
Frenchy?  It  would  not !  The  rumour  that  Constable 
Weston,  the  famous  sleuth,  is  inquiring  for  Frenchy 
would  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  district,  and 
said  Mr.  Frenchy  would  fade  into  the  great  unknown 
before  I  could  get  within  a  mile  of  him.  Are  the 
prospects,  therefore,  hopeless  ?  They  are  not !  One 
must,  somehow,  manage  to  uncover  the  hiding-place 
of  the  elusive  one  and  then  pay  him  a  surprise  call. 
How  is  that  to  be  managed?  Simple,  my  dear 
Watson!  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  have  recourse  to 
that  human  vade-mecum  on  the  North:  Big  MacKay ! 
If  Frenchy  is  anywhere  in  this  district,  he  will  know, 
or  will  find  out.  As  it  is  the  mark  of  true  genius  to 
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have  other  people  do  the  dirty  work  for  one,  the 
matter  will  without  further  delay  or  hesitation  be 
placed  in  Mac’s  capable  hands!  ” 

Having  finished  his  whimsical  self-communion,  the 
constable  hurriedly  wrote  a  note  to  MacKay,  stating 
what  was  required.  This  accomplished,  he  donned  his 
fur  coat  and  hat,  and,  taking  the  letter,  he  emerged 
on  the  street  and  walked  briskly  towards  the  hotel, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  a  messenger  who  could  take  the 
letter  out  to  MacKay.  About  half-way  to  his  destina¬ 
tion  he  ran  into  Pierre  Lacrosse,  who  wras  “  straw- 
boss  ”  or  deputy  foreman  under  MacKay. 

Ah,  M’sieur  Weston!  I  was  on  my  way  to  give 
you  the  how-do-you-do!  ” 

Hello,  Pierre!  You  in  town?  And  how  is 
Mac  ?  ” 

“  He  is  what  you  call  fine  and  dandy!  Ah,  M’sieur 
Weston,  you  have  done  ze  miracles  with  Beeg  Mac. 
I  mus'  tell  you!  Few  days  ago  a  beeg  bully  come  to 
camp.  He  make  us  imderstan’  he  come  to  lick  Mac¬ 
Kay,  an’  take  job  away  from  heem.  You  know,  that 
ees  custom  in  woods.  He  don’t  take  long  before  seek 
quarrel  with  Mac;  an’  it  make  us  laugh,  what  happen! 
It  was  all  over  before  it  had  begun,  hardly.  The 
bully  was  on  his  back,  spitting  ze  blood  an’  teeth  out 
of  his  mouth  before  the  boys  had  time  to  come  around, 
even.  Ze  preux  chevalier  make  hurried  adieu,  wonder¬ 
ing  what  had  happen  to  heem.  It  was  splendiferous! 
An’  it  is  you  we  have  to  thank  for  it;  you  are  a  great 
man!  I  could  embrace  you,”  and  probably  would 
have  if  Weston  had  not  hurriedly  side-stepped  the 
effervescent  French-Canadian,  “  but  at  least  you  mus’ 
come  an’  have  drink  with  me.  Yes?  No?  ” 

The  constable  grinned. 

“  I’ll  certainly  have  a  drink  with  you,  Pierre.  But 
what  are  you  doing  in  town?  ”  he  inquired  as  they 
strolled  towards  the  bar. 

“  I  have  been  to  fetch  a  few  supplies.  I  shall  go 
back  as  soon  as  me  have  had  grub.” 
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“Good!  Then  you  can  take  this  letter  out  to 
MacKay  for  me.” 

“  Mais  certainement !  With  ze  greatest  of  pleasure,” 
answered  Pierre  readily,  taking  the  letter  and 
buttoning  it  in  the  inside  pocket  of  his  mackinaw 
coat. 

He  duly  delivered  the  note  to  MacKay  on  his  return 
to  camp  that  night,  and  the  contents  caused  MacKay 
to  scratch  his  woolly  head  reflectively. 

He  knew  Frenchy.  Frenchy  had  worked  for  him, 
and  had  proved  to  be  an  individual  who  did  not  grow 
more  prepossessing  on  closer  acquaintance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  MacKay  had  often  characterized  him 
as  a  “  mean  skunk  and  that  Frenchy  should  fall 
foul  of  the  law,  he  found  only  to  be  a  normal  evolu¬ 
tion  in  Frenchy’s  special  order  of  existence.  But  he 
had  not  heard  that  Frenchy  was  in  the  district.  That, 
perhaps,  was  not  so  singular  under  the  circumstances. 
But  he  could  soon  find  out  whether  he  was  anywhere 
around  or  not.  He  must  go  carefully  about  it,  how¬ 
ever,  so  as  not  to  scare  the  bird  away.  He  would 
drift  around  to  the  camps  under  pretence  of  discussing 
the  lumber  prospects  with  the  various  bosses,  and  if 
he  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open,  it  should  not  take  him 
long  to  get  a  line  on  Frenchy. 

Of  course,  he  would  first  draw  those  camps  where 
Frenchy  was  most  likely  to  seek  sanctuary.  Those 
would  be  the  ones  that  were  farthest  away  from  the 
ken  of  men,  and  that,  further,  were  reputed  to  have 
the  toughest  crews.  And  of  the  camps  that  came 
under  this  category,  Camp  No.  2 — situated  some  twelve 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  his  own  camp— easily 
headed  the  list.  MacKay,  therefore,  decided  to  com¬ 
mence  his  quest  at  Camp  No.  2.  The  foreman  of  that 
camp  was  a  particular  crony  of  his,  and  that  ought  to 
simplify  his  task  somewhat. 

The  next  morning  saw  him  on  his  way  to  Camp 
No.  2.  He  was  riding  in  his  cutter,  drawn  by  his  two 
broncos,  which  were  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and 
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which  were,  he  swore,  the  fastest  team  in  that  part 
of  the  Dominion. 

The  two  ponies  were  named  respectively  “  Dyna¬ 
mite  ”  and  “  Satan,”  and  the  names  were  no  idle 
sobriquets.  Every  time  he  took  them  out  there  was 
always  a  fierce  tug-of-war  for  the  first  two  or  so  miles 
between  the  horses  and  MacKay,  but  when  they  had 
passed  that  limit,  the  broncos  generally  decided  to 
behave. 

It  was  a  bright,  snappy  morning.  The  snow 
glittered  and  sparkled  in  the  sunshine,  as  if  strewn 
with  millions  of  minute  diamonds.  The  breath  from 
man  and  beasts  condensed  in  the  cold  air  to  a  white 
steam,  which  wrapped  them  in  a  light  haze  as  the 
horses  trotted  along  the  silent  forest  trail. 

The  distance  by  road  to  Camp  No.  2  was  nearer 
twenty-five  than  twelve  miles,  as  one  had  to  drive  in 
south-westerly  direction  from  Camp  No.  4  towards 
Portage  Junction  for  several  miles  before  one  hit  the 
trail,  which  was  leading  almost  due  north  to  Camp 
No.  2.  But  MacKay  had  plenty  of  time.  He  did  not 
intend  to  make  the  return  trip  before  the  next  day, 
and  he  let  the  broncos  take  it  easy. 

^  He  made  a  short  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  horses  were  fed,  watered  and  rested,  and  Mac¬ 
Kay  boiled  himself  a  kettle.  This  last  process  is 
really  not  so  frugal  as  the  term  seems  to  indicate.  To 
“  boil  a  kettle  ”  means  in  the  free  and  easy  language 
of  the  North  to  have  as  good  a  tuck-in  as  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  extent  of  the  commissariat  permits. 
In  MacKay’s  case  it  meant  a  substantial  meal  of  coffee, 
bannock,  bacon,  and  jam.  MacKay’s  camp-cook  knew 
how  to  put  up  a  grub-box. 

MacKay  arrived  at  his  destination  as  dusk  had 
commenced  to  throw  its  purple  shadows  on  the  white 
world. 

Pie  was  hailed  enthusiastically  by  his  old  friend  Ben 
Buchan,  the  boss  of  the  camp : 

“  Hello,  you  old  buffalo!  I  am  right  glad  to 
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see  you !  What  the  hell  are  you  doin’  up  this-a- 
way  ?  ” 

I’m  just  filterin’  around  a  bit.  Things  is  goin’ 
smoothly  at  my  place  just  now,  so  I  thought  I  would 
take  a  run  up  an’  see  how  you  was  gettin’  along ! 
How  is  propespects?  ” 

As  the  two  unharnessed  and  stabled  MacKay’s 
horses,  they  engaged  in  a  deep  and  highly  technical 
conversation  about  lumber  and  lumbering.  By  this 
time  the  crew  had  commenced  drifting  in  from  the 
woods,  and  in  one  of  the  teamsters  who  drove  the 
creaking  sleighs  into  camp  in  the  fast  gathering  dusk, 
MacKay  recognized  to  his  intense  satisfaction  the 
redoubtable  Frenchy  Allen. 

“  I  see  you’ve  got  that  ornary  cuss  Frenchy  Allen 
workin’  for  you,”  he  remarked  casually,  as  he  and 
Buchan  were  walking  towards  the  bunk-house  with  his 
bedding. 

“  Sure!  An’  I  wish  he  wasn’t!  ”  answered  Buchan 
with  some  asperity. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?  ”  asked  MacKay 
curiously. 

“  Well,  it’s  like  this!  That  little  runt  breezed  into 
camp  some  while  back,  an’  asked  me  for  a  job.  As 
I  was  short  a  teamster  at  the  time,  I  took  him  on. 
Afterwards,  I  heard  that  he  had  pulled  off  some  fool 
stunt  or  other  down  Prince  Albert  way,  and  that  the 
Mounties  was  lookin’  for  him.  An’  now  there  is  sure 
to  be  trouble  over  this  some  day! 

“  Why  don’t  you  sack  him,  an’  send  him  out  of 

camp?  ” 

“That’s  just  the  rub!  I  dusn’t  sack  him!  You 
know,  Mac,  the  kind  of  tough  crew  I’ve  got  around 
here.  Half  o’  ’em  is  old  chums  of  Frenchy’s,  and  the 
rest  have  no  use  for  the  Mounties,  as  most  o  em 
have  seen  the  inside  of  a  calaboose  some  time  or 
other.  So  the  whole  gang  have  kinder  adopted  that 
shifty-eyed  lump  o’  meanness,  an’  they’ve  sworn  that 
if  anyone  tries  to  arrest  Frenchy,  they’ll  all  do  their 
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darndest  to  prevent  it.  An’  they  as  good  as  told  me 
that  if  I  sack  that  wart  of  nuisance  they’ll  all  quit! 
An  where  the  hell  would  I  be  able  to  pick  up  a  new 
crew  this  part  of  the  season?  So  you  see  the  fix  I’m 
in?  All  I  can  do  is  to  sit  tight,  an’  let  things  slide!  ” 
And  Buchan’s  face  contracted  in  gloomy  forebodings. 

MacKay  made  no  comments,  but  he  could  see 
breakers  ahead  for  one  Constable  Weston, 
R.N.W.M.P.  .  .  . 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon,  following  MacKay’s 
visit  to  Camp  No.  2,  Constable  Weston  was  sitting 
before  the  roaring  box-stove  in  his  office. 

Judging  from  the  dispirited  way  in  which  his  pipe 
was  suspended  from  the  right  corner  of  his  mouth,  an 
observer  would  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  constable  was  steeped  in  gloomy  reflections.  And 
the  observer  would  have  scored  a  bulls-eye! 

Weston  was  intensely  bored  with  life  in  general. 
Portage  Junction  was  absolutely  the  deadest  and  most 
unexciting  place  that  God  or  man  had  ever  created ! 

Good  Lord!  ”  he  groaned.  “And  misguided 
writers  are  gassing  about  the  excitement  one  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  police !  Crossing  Piccadilly  Circus  would 
be  the  acme  of  excitement  compared  to  being  stationed 
here,  anyhow!  If  only  they  would  chuck  Tarrant  up 
at  Portage  Bend  his  third  stripe,  and  shove  me  in  his 
place  !  Then  there  might  be  possibilities  !  Of  course, 
I  have  got  dear  Frenchy  as  a  last  possible  hope;  but 
I  suppose  he  is  not  in  the  neighbourhood  at  all ! 
That  would  just  be  my  luck!  ” 

He  suppressed  in  the  middle  a  weary  and  regretful 
sigh  as  a  knock  sounded  on  the  door.*  As  he  shifted 
his  gaze  from  the  stove  to  the  entrance,  the  door 
opened  and  disgorged  Big  MacKay. 

Hello,  Mac!  ’’  shouted  the  constable  gleefully, 
his  face  clearing.  “  I  was  expecting  you.  The  sight 
of  your  rugged,  honest  face  pleases  our  eyes !  Have 
you  found  out  anything  about  our  friend  Frenchy 
yet?  ”  3 
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Say,  Wess !  Ain’t  you  got  no  notion  of  manners 
a-tall  ?  ”  drawled  MacKay,  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes 
belying  the  reproof  in  his  voice.  “  It  ain’t  the  custom 
in  these  parts  to  ask  a  feller  his  business  before  you’ve 
said  how-do-you-do  an’  made  him  comfy-like!  ” 

I  stand  rebuked!  ”  grinned  the  constable,  holding 
out  his  hand.  “  How-do-you-do!  Disrobe  yourself, 
and  sit  down  by  the  fire !  Make  yourself  at  home ! 
Help  yourself  to  anything  you  may  fancy!  If  you  are 
disposed  towards  a  quiet  and  retiring  life,  take  a  cell ! 
You  are  welcome  to  one!  Half  a  mo’!  I’m  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  bottle.  I’ll  fetch  it,  and  give 
you  a  drink.  That  may  help  to  dispel  your  seeming 
petulance !  It  will  also  be  some  slight  recompense  for 
the  fluid  those  naughty  boys  up  at  Portage  Bend 
deprived  you  of !  ” 

“  Chuck  it!  ”  growled  MacKay,  grinning,  while  he 
struggled  out  of  his  fur  coat.  “  Stop  gassin’  and 
produce  that  bottle!  I’m  half  froze!  ” 

Weston  disappeared  into  the  store-room,  while  Mac¬ 
Kay  seated  himself  and  held  his  chilled  and  numb  hands 
towards  the  stove. 

Presently  the  constable  returned,  and  soon  they  had 
each  a  glass  standing  in  convenient  places  on  the  floor, 
near  their  respective  chairs. 

“  As  one  may  now  presume  that  you  are  fairly 
comfy,”  commenced  the  constable,  “  one  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  put  a  question  or  two  to  you?  ” 

“  Fire  away!  ”  answered  MacKay  complacently. 

“  Judging  by  that  repellent,  self-satisfied  smirk  on 
your  face — like  the  smile  of  a  Cheshire  cat — I  can 
safely  assume  that  you  have  some  news  for  me.  Isn't 
that  right?  ” 

“What  is  a  Cheshire  cat?”  inquired  MacKay 
innocently. 

“  A  cat  from  Cheshire,  I  suppose!  ” 

“  And  why  does  he  smile?  ” 

“  Look  here,  Mac!  ”  said  Weston  firmly.  “  One 
little  bit  more  of  your  misplaced  facetiousness,  and 
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I  kick  your  glass  over,  and  break  the  bottle  over 
your  head!  Have  you  found  out  anything  about 
Frenchy  ?  ” 

“  I  sure  have!  He’s  around  all  right!  ” 

“  Excellent!  And  have  you  any  idea  where  he  has 
taken  up  his  abode?  ” 

“  Sure!  He  is  up  at  Camp  No.  2.” 

“  Better  and  better!  And  how  did  you  find  out  all 
this  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  figgered  he’d  likely  be  at  a  place  like  Camp 
No.  2.  A  tough  place  I  mean.  An’  then  I  went  up 
there,  and  sure  found  him  drivin’  a  team  all  sereno ! 
I  even  slept  in  the  bunk  next  to  that  little  skunk  over 
night!  ” 

“  Good!  ”  said  the  constable  with  satisfaction.  “  I 
shall  now  have  to  brave  the  arctic  cold,  and  go  out  and 
collect  Mister  Frenchy!  ” 

MacKay’s  face  grew  a  shade  troubled. 

“  Look  here,  Wess !  ”  he  said.  “  It  won’t  be  no 
walk-over  gettin’  Frenchy.  You  see,  it’s  this  way!  ’’ 
And  he  repeated  what  Ben  Buchan  had  disclosed  to 
him  with  regard  to  the  situation. 

“  That  is  certainly  somewhat  awkward,  but  not 
absolutely  despairing!  ”  commented  the  constable, 
when  MacKay  had  finished.  “  I  think  I  may  even 
prognosticate  that  some  sport,  and,  possibly,  some  mild 
excitement  may  be  derived  from  the  situation.  I  seem 
to  glimpse  the  embryonic  elements!  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  are  gassin’  about,”  com¬ 
mented  MacKay,  some  disgust  in  his  voice.  “  You 
will  use  them  high-brow  words  of  yourn !  But  I 
suppose  you  can’t  help  it,”  he  added  generously.  “  I 
guess  all  Englishmen  is  afflicted  that  way!  It  comes 
from  livin’  in  the  rain  always,  I  reckon.  It  makes  the 
brain  soft  havin’  all  that  water  around.” 

Weston  grinned.  He  took  an  impish  delight  in 
parading,  what  he  called  the  “  star  ”  words  in  his 
vocabulary,  when  he  wanted  to  annoy  MacKay.  He 
knew  that  the  latter  believed  in  plain  and  simple 
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English,  and  loathed  what  he  termed  “  furrin  ”  or 
“  high-brow  ”  words.  And  Weston  considered  that 
he  owed  MacKay  one  for  his  earlier  attempts  at 
facetiousness. 

“  Now  tell  me,  in  plain  English,  mind!  ”  continued 
MacKay  after  a  short  pause,  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  the  god  Bacchus.  “  How  do  you  figger  to  get 
Frenchy  ?  ” 

I  am  just  considering  the  matter.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I’ll  have  to  pay  a  surprise  visit 
to  the  camp  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  then  cut 
Frenchy  out  of  the  herd,  as  a  cow-puncher  friend  of 
mine  used  to  say.” 

MacKay  stared  at  the  constable  in  unconcealed 
amazement. 

“  Say!  ”  he  said  at  last.  “You  gone  bug-house? 
There’s  some  sixty  fellers  in  the  bunk-house  up  there, 
an’  they  won’t  let  you  get  away  with  Frenchy  without 
buttin’  in,  let  me  tell  you!  You  ain’t  aimin’  to  hold 
up  the  whole  bunch  with  your  gun,  are  you?  ” 

“  Well,  if  this  had  been  fiction  that  is  probably  what 
I  would  have  done.  Enters  Constable  Weston! 

‘  Hands  up !  ’he  shouts,  and  the  startled  lumber-jacks 
find  themselves  staring  down  the  bore  of  a  steady  six- 
shooter!  They  stand  in  stupefied  silence,  while  their 
hands  shoot  high  over  their  heads !  With  his  dis¬ 
engaged  hand,  the  intrepid  constable  imperiously 
beckons  to  Frenchy,  who  is  thoroughly  cowed  by  this 
startling  development,  and  with  his  captive  the  con¬ 
stable  slowly  backs  through  the  door,  the  unwavering 
gun  covering  the  crew  till  he  is  outside !  That  is  the 
way  those  author  chaps  would  have  arranged  the 
scene.  But  as  this  is  real  life,  and  not  fiction,  I  am 
afraid  the  programme  wouldn’t  work.  Lumber-jacks 
are  tough  customers — with  apologies  to  the  present 
company — and  I  am  afraid  they  would  be  rude  enough 
to  call  my  bluff  and  spoil  the  whole  tableau  by  rushing 
me;  six-shooter  and  all!  So  I’ll  have  to  resort  to 
strategy.  Grant  me  a  few  minutes  of  earnest  delibera- 
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tion,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  concoct  a  scheme 
which  will  prove  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned  !  ” 
After  a  somewhat  lengthy  silence,  the  constable 
suddenly  reached  over  and  gave  MacKay  a  resounding 
slap  on  his  back.  This  demonstration  took  MacKay 
wholly  by  surprise,  as  he  had  employed  the  silence  for 
some  quiet  communion  with  his  glass,  and — inasmuch 
as  he  had  just  transferred  a  liberal  quantum  of  the 
contents  of  same  glass  to  his  mouth — the  results  were 
disastrous.  For  quite  a  while  he  was  reduced  to  a 
paroxysm  of  spluttering  and  coughing,  while  the  hot 
stove  merrily  sizzled  from  a  mild  deluge  of  whisky  and 
water. 

Ain’t  you  got  no  sense?  ”  he  shouted,  as  soon  as 
his  vocal  chords  were  working  again.  “  That’s  just 
the  fool  thing  a  damn  dude  of  an  Englishman  would 
do,  make  a  fellow  choke  himself  to  death  by  hittin’ 
him  on  the  back  when  his  mouth  is  too  full  to  swallow ! 
Do  that  again,  an’  I’ll  knock  your  head  off  so  you  can 
see  five  kinds  o’  daylight  at  the  same  time!  ” 

“Control  yourself,  Mac,  and  rejoice!  ”  grinned 
Weston,  unmoved.  “  I  have  evolved  a  brilliant 
scheme;  but  I  need  some  information  from  you.  So 
sit  up  and  take  notice!  Tell  me,  where  in  the  bunk- 
house  does  Frenchy  sleep?  ” 

“  I  can  tell  you  that  all  right!  Didn’t  I  tell  you  I 
had  the  bunk  next  to  that  hog  when  I  was  up  there  ? 
He  sleeps  in  the  fourth  bunk  on  the  right-hand  side 
as  you  come  in  the  door.  You  see,  it’s  this  way.  All 
the  boys  tiy  to  get  away  from  the  door  as  far  as  they 
can,  ’cause  there  is  always  a  draught  from  fellers 
commin’  in  or  goin’  out.  Frenchy  joinin’  the  outfit 
late,  he  had  to  take  one  of  the  bunks  near  the  door  as 
the  others  farther  away  was  all  taken.” 

“  A  piece  of  retributive  justice,  as  it  fits  my  scheme 
beautifully,”  observed  the  constable.  “  Now,  what 
about  the  door  ?  Does  it  open  inwards  or  out¬ 
wards  ?  ” 

You  push  it  from  the  inside  when 
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open  it,  if  that  s  what  you  mean.  But  what  about 
that  scheme  o’  yourn?  ”  MacKay  was  getting  bored 
with  the  constable’s,  to  him,  irrelevant  queries,  and 
he  wanted  to  get  “a  line  ”  on  what  Weston  had 
“  doped  ”  out. 

Weston  told  him.  MacKay  choked  when  the  plan 
had  been  divulged. 

Say,  Wess,  you  sure’s  some  kid!  ”  he  chuckled. 
“  I  must  say  that  for  an  Englishman  you  have  got 
some  head-fillings !  Are  you  goin’  out  there 
to-night?  ” 

No.  Monday  night.  You  see,  there  will  very 
probably  be  a  few  of  the  fellows  in  town  to-night  and 
to-morrow,  and  they  might  drift  back  to  camp  any 
time,  and  might  interfere.  So  Saturday  or  Sunday 
night  will  be  no  good.  Monday  night  will  be  the  most 
favourable,  because  then  they  will  sleep  sounder  after 
their  first  day’s  work  following  the  week-end,  especially 
those  who  have  been  seeing  life!  ” 

“  I  guess  you  figger  just  right!  Say!  I’m  goin’ 
with  you!  ”  said  MacKay  with  emphatical  deter¬ 
mination. 

“No,  you  are  not!  ”  answered  Weston  just  as 
determinedly.  “  I  am  not  going  to  have  you  mixed 
up  in  a  row  with  your  own  crowd!  ” 

“  Gosh,  them  ain’t  my  crowd!  Them  guys  at  Camp 
No.  2  is  about  the  meanest  bunch  you  ever  saw,  an’ 
I  don’t  give  a  hang  if  I  get  queered  with  the  whole 
outfit!  That  part  don’t  worry  me  none!  Besides, 
they  won’t  see  me!  ” 

“  It  is  no  good  arguing,  Mac!  I  can’t  and  won’t 
drag  you  into  this!  Besides,  I’m  taking  with  me  Bon 
Soor.”  “  Bon  Soor  ”  was  a  half-breed  who  held  a 
position  as  guide  and  general  factotum  around  the 
police  station.  He  had  been  nicknamed  Bon  Soor 
because  this  was  his  universal  greeting,  no  matter 
what  time  of  night  or  day  it  happened  to  be. 

“  Tsja !  A  hell  of  a  lot  of  use  that  mutt  Bon  Soor 
will  be  to  you!  No!  I’m  cornin’!  I  ve  doped  out 
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that  you  just  need  a  kid  like  me  around  to  give  you 
the  helpin’  mitt!  An’  I’ll  tell  you  somethin’  more! 
I’ll  let  you  have  Dynamite  an’  Satan  for  the  trip  if 
you  take  me.  Then  Bon  Soor  could  hold  the  broncs 
while  we  get  busy  on  the  funny  work.  Gosh!  I 
wouldn’t  miss  this  picnic  for  a  hundred  bucks !  Is  it 
a  go?  ” 

The  constable  wavered.  The  offer  was  really  too 
tempting. 

r<  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  candidly,  Mac.  I  don’t  like  it ! 
Things  may  go  wrong,  and  we  may  get  into  a  most 
unholy  mess.  I  really  think  you  ought  to  stay  away.” 

“  Gosh,  if  that  is  all  that’s  worryin’  you,  then  just 
forget  it!  I’m  sure  able  to  look  after  number  one! 
Well,  that’s  settled  then!  I’ll  bring  the  horses  in 
early  on  Monday  mornin’,  so’s  they  will  be  quite  fresh 
by  the  time  we  set  out.” 

“  All  right,”  acquiesced  the  constable.  “  But 
don’t  blame  me  if  anything  happens !  I  have  warned 
you !  Come  on  and  let’s  have  a  small  bout  before 
supper.  We  have  just  time!  I  want  to  see  if  I  can’t 
make  you  move  those  feet  of  yours  with  a  little  more 
ease  and  elegance  than  a  spavined  elephant!  ” 
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On  the  following  Monday  evening  at  about  six 
o’clock  MacKay’s  team  pulled  out  of  Portage  Junction 
harnessed  to  a  light  flat-sleigh.  On  the  front  seat  sat 
Weston  and  MacKay,  and  on  the  back  seat  Bon  Soor 
was  enthroned.  Bon  Soor  sat  there  in  incurious 
and  stoical  indifference.  He  did  not  know  anything 
of  the  object  of  the  expedition,  nor  did  he  care! 

In  addition  to  the  fur-clad  human  occupants  the 
sleigh  contained  a  heavy  fur  rug,  a  coil  of  rope,  a 
stake  about  five  feet  long  with  a  spiked  iron  shoe  in 
one  end,  and  a  grub  box. 

The  horses  were  allowed  to  proceed  at  an  easy  trot, 
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as  there  was  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  cover  the 
thirty  miles  to  Camp  No.  2  before  the  hour  decided 
on  by  the  constable  for  the  raid,  and  as  it  was  also 
necessary  to  reserve  the  horses’  strength  as  much  as 
possible  for  the  return  trip,  which  might  have  to  be 
undertaken  at  some  speed. 

It  was  a  bright  starlit  night,  but  the  moon  was  not 
in  evidence;  a  circumstance  which  was  favourable  to 
the  success  of  Weston’s  scheme. 

About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  attacking 
party  was  about  half  an  hour’s  travel  from  their 
objective,  the  peacefully  slumbering  lumber  camp.  A 
halt  was  made  near  a  creek.  Bon  Soor  built  a  fire, 
and  put  over  a  kettle,  which  he  had  filled  with  water 
from  a  hole  he  had  chopped  through  the  ice  on  the 
creek.  The  constable  and  MacKay  unharnessed  the 
horses,  covered  them  with  horse  blankets,  watered 
them,  and  finally  spread  some  feed  in  front  of  them. 

This  accomplished  they  stretched  out  comfortably 
by  the  fire,  enjoying  the  luxurious  heat  after  their 
ride  through  the  intensive  cold,  which  had  chilled 
them  right  through  their  furs. 

Presently  they  roused  themselves  to  partake  of  a 
fairly  substantial  meal  which  Bon  Soor  had  prepared, 
consisting  of  coffee,  fried  bacon  and  bannock. 
•Weston  was  a  firm  believer  in  Wellington’s  adage, 
that  an  army  fights  on  its  stomach. 

After  an  hour’s  rest  the  journey  was  continued.  At 
the  point  where  the  trail  left  the  forest  to  enter  the 
clearing  where  was  situated  the  few  log-shacks  which 
formed  the  living  quarters  of  Camp  No.  2,  the  horses 
were  turned  around,  halted,  and  given  Bon  Soor  to 
hold. 

#  Weston  and  MacKay  removed  their  fur  coats, 
picked  up  the  rope  and  the  stake,  and  commenced  to 
stalk  silently  and  carefully  towards  the  bunk-house 
which  was  about  fifty  yards  away,  its  door  facine 
them.  6 

They  halted  before  they  got  right  up  to  the  shack, 
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uncoiled  the  rope,  and  stretched  it  taut  between  two 
tree-stumps  one  on  each  side  and  somewhat  in  front 
of  the  bunk-house,  so  that  the  rope  was  about  two 
feet  above  the  hard-trampled  snow  on  the  ground, 
and  about  ten  yards  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
cabin.  This  done,  they  proceeded  cautiously  up  to 
the  door. 

MacKay,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  stake, 
grabbed  the  door-handle,  and  commenced  to  press  it 
carefully  down.  As  soon  as  the  catch  was  released, 
he  gradually  and  gently  swung  the  door  open.  It 
creaked  somewhat,  but  the  slight  noise  was  drowned 
in  the  chorus  of  lusty  snores  emanating  from  the 
sixty  or  so  lumber-jacks  inside. 

Producing  a  pair  of  handcuffs  from  his  pocket 
Weston  slipped  into  the  shack  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  open.  The  atmosphere  inside  felt  so  heavy  and 
fetid  after  the  fresh  air  outside  that  it  nearly  took 
the  constable’s  breath  away.  The  shack  was  dimly 
lighted  by  the  reflected  glare  from  the  fires  in  two 
enormous  box-stoves,  which  each  seemed  capable  of 
accommodating  about  a  cord  each  at  a  time.  Having 
got  his  bearings  the  constable  slid  quickly  across  the 
floor  towards  the  bunk  occupied  by  Frenchy.  He 
had  the  blankets  off  the  sleeping  man  and  the 
handcuffs  slipped  on  his  wrists  in  a  few  seconds. 
Next  he  grabbed  the  now  half-awakened  and  surprised 
Frenchy  by  the  collar  of  his  shirt,  jerked  him  on  to 
the  floor,  and  started  running  him  towards  the  door. 
They  had  only  a  couple  of  yards  more  to  cover  when 
the  captive  regained  the  full  use  of  his  senses,  and  he 
let  out  a  loud  yell.  The  constable  covered  the  rest  of 
the  distance  to  the  exit  in  a  couple  of  bounds, 
dragging  Frenchy  after  him.  As  soon  as  they  were 
outside,  MacKay  slammed  the  door  shut,  drove  the 
spiked  end  of  the  stake  into  the  ground,  and  jammed 
the  other  end  under  the  door  handle,  leaving  the  door 
fairly  securely  blocked. 

The  constable  and  MacKay  then  made  a  dash  for 
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the  sleigh  half  carrying  the  lustily  shouting  Frenchy 
between  them,  carefully  avoiding  tripping  over  the 
rope. 

In  the  bunk-house  things  had  commenced  to  stir  in 
the  meantime.  Frenchy’s  yell  awoke  a  few  of  the 
sleepers,  who  sat  up  in  their  bunks  and,  to  their 
surprise,  saw  in  the  half-gloom  two  shadows  disappear 
through  the  door,  the  one  apparently  dragging  the 
other.  The  bang  of  the  door  being  slammed  shut 
awoke  the  rest  of  the  sleepers  who  demanded  to  know 
what  the  blank !  blank !  the  blankety  racket  was  all 
about  1 

Suddenly  somebody  shouted : 

“  Hell,  boys!  The  red-coats  have  got  Frenchy! 
After  ’em,  quick!  ” 

The  lumber-jacks,  cursing  and  raving,  flung  them¬ 
selves  from  their  bunks  and  raced  for  the  door,  but 
found  this  firmly  jammed.  A  number  of  hefty 
shoulders  were  immediately  set  to  work  against  it, 
however,  and  soon  the  door  commenced  to  groan  out 
its  protests  against  this  buffeting. 

The  door  gave  way  just  as  Weston  and  MacKay 
had  dumped  Frenchy  in  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh,  and 
were  themselves  on  the  point  of  jumping  in.  The 
leading  lumber-jacks  dimly  saw  the  dark  bulk  of  the 
sleigh  and  its  occupants  on  the  trail,  and  shouting : 
“There  they  are,  boys,  come  on!  ”  they  broke  into 
a  run  towards  the  sleigh.  At  the  same  time  as 
MacKay  grabbed  the  reins  and  sent  the  horses  at  a 
gallop  down  the  trail,  the  vanguard  of  the  avenging 
forces  tripped  over  the  rope,  and  crashed  heavily  to 
the  ground,  the  main  body  piling  on  top  of  them. 
Soon  the  punitive  expedition  was  reduced  to  a 
cursing  and  howling  mass  of  wildly  waving  arms  and 
legs.  The  last  man  to  emerge  from  the  bunk-house 
flourished  a  revolver  in  his  hand,  and  when  he  saw 
the  downfall  of  his  comrades  he  promptly  emptied  the 
chambers  in  the  general  direction  of  the  trail,  for  what 
purpose  he  himself  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
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explain,  as  the  team  had  entirely  been  swallowed  up 
by  the  forest. 

The  howls  and  curses  from  their  discomfited  enemy 
were  as  music  to  the  ears  of  the  occupants  of  the 
sleigh — Frenchy  excepted.  When  the  six-shooter 
commenced  banging,  the  constable,  who  occupied  the 
back  seat  to  look  after  his  prisoner,  leaned  over  and 
shouted  joyfully  to  MacKay :  “  Mac,  something  tells 
me  that  the  gentlemen  are  highly  annoyed.”  He  had 
had  one  happy  glimpse  over  his  shoulder  of  the 
enemy’s  downfall  as  the  sleigh  raced  out  of  the 
camp,  and  he  had  to  admit  to  himself  that  life  had 
some  bright  moments. 

Presently  MacKay  checked  the  wild  dash  of  the 
horses,  and,  having  calmed  them  down,  he  stopped 
long  enough  to  give  Weston  and  himself  an 
opportunity  of  donning  their  fur  coats.  Frenchy — 
who,  luckily  for  himself  had  gone  to  bed  fully  dressed 
except  for  his  mackinaw  coat,  boots  and  hat — was 
rolled  up  in  the  fur  rug  to  prevent  him  from  freezing. 

When  they  resumed  their  journey  the  horses  were 
put  to  a  more  reasonable  pace,  as  MacKay  knew  that 
there  was  not  one  team  that  could  be  put  in  pursuit 
from  Camp  No.  2,  that  his  own  team  could  not 
easily  outdistance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  pursuit  was  organized. 
The  morale  of  the  crew  at  Camp  No.  2  was  so  badly 
shaken  after  their  tight-rope  act  that  nobody  had  the 
heart  to  even  suggest  it.  They  felt  extremely  foolish 
at  having  been  outwitted  so  easily  and  thoroughly, 
but  it  was  only  later  that  the  full  extent  of  the 
consequences  of  their  discomfiture  was  brought  home 
to  them.  Somehow,  the  story  spread  rapidly  to  all  the 
lumber  camps  in  the  district  and  even  beyond,  and  the 
resultant  situation  was  joyfully  summed  up  by  MacKay 
to  Weston  a  week  later  as  follows : 

“You  sure  slipped  it  acrost  them  good  an’  proper, 
Wess!  The  story  is  all  over  the  country.  Of 
course  I  helped  a  bit  with  that!  Now  the  boys  from 
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the  other  camps  rile  the  Camp  No.  2  boys  so  fierce 
when  they  fall  in  with  any  o’  them  that  the  whole 
crew  stick  to  their  camp  for  plump  disgust  an’  hardly 
dare  show  their  noses  outside!  Gosh!  They  sure 
is  sorry  for  takin’  up  with  Frenchy,  I’ll  tell  the 
world!  ” 

Anyhow,  the  constable  and  party  were  allowed  to 
remove  their  quarry  without  being  molested  in  any 
way,  and  before  the  day  had  drawn  to  a  close  Frenchy 
was  safely  lodged  behind  bars  and  bolts. 

And,  as  the  Emperor  Augustus  of  yore  in  a  palace 
in  Rome  had  bewailed  the  downfall  of  his  legions  in 
a  forest  in  Germany,  so  did  Frenchy  in  a  jail  in 
Prince  Albert  bewail  the  downfall  of  his  legions  in  a 
forest  in  Canada. 


CHAPTER  II 


BIG  MACKAY  GOES  A-COURTING 

X 

Spring  came  to  Portage  Junction  without  finding  any 
radical  changes  in  the  general  scheme  of  life  of  the 
town. 

Constable  Weston  was  still  there  growing  daily 
more  and  more  despondent.  Tarrant  at  Portage  Bend 
had  still  not  got  his  promotion,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  foretell  when  that  happy  event  was  going  to  take 
place. 

Big  MacKay  had  been  made  a  superintendent  at  the 
Northern  Lumber  Company’s  mills  up  at  Portage 
Bend,  so  he  was  now  only  seen  occasionally  at  the 
Junction.  And  Weston  missed  him  very  much.  True, 
his  successor  at  Camp  No.  4,  Pierre  Lacrosse,  had  to 
a  certain  extent  adopted  the  constable  along  with  the 
rest  of  MacKay’s  various  duties,  but  it  was  not  quite 
the  same.  Weston  liked  the  French-Canadian,  his  racy 
outlook  on  life,  and  his  whimsical  humour;  and  he  had 
readily  agreed  to  give  him  lessons  in  boxing,  while 
Pierre  elucidated  the  mysteries  of  the  Cree  tongue  in 
return.  But  Pierre  lacked  MacKay’s  steadiness  and 
earnestness  of  purpose.  He  would  suddenly  jump  up  in 
the  middle  of  a  lesson  or  would  break  off  in  the  middle 
of  an  interesting  bout  with  the  gloves,  and  with  the 
words,  “Ah,  excuse  me!  I  just  remember,  I  have 
what  you  call  heem  date!  ’’  he  would  disappear  like 
a  streak  of  lightning.  He  popped  in  and  out  like  a 
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jack-in-the-box,  and  was  a  hopeless  proposition  as  a 
companion. 

The  monotony  of  the  place  was  giving  Weston  what 
he  termed  “  the  pip.”  Occasionally  one  of  the  boys 
from  the  Portage  Bend  Detachment  would  drift 
through  with  a  prisoner  bound  for  Stony  Mountain  or 
Prince  Albert,  and  would  drive  Weston  almost  to  dis¬ 
traction  by  recounting  stories  of  wonderful  patrols  up 
in  the  North.  At  other  times  some  inspector  would 
present  himself,  would  go  through  Weston’s  vouchers 
and  reports,  would  take  one  shuddering  look  around 
the  town,  would  shake  his  head,  and  would  promptly 
take  the  next  train  out  of  the  Junction.  If  he  was  a 
humane  man  he  would  bestow  on  Weston  an  encourag¬ 
ing  death-bed  smile  as  the  train  pulled  out.  It  was 
all  very  depressing. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  MacKay  unexpectedly 
presented  himself  at  the  Police  Shack. 

“  Hello,  Wess!  ”  he  greeted  breezily,  as  he  entered 
the  office. 

But  instead  of  showing  any  pleasure  at  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  friend,  Weston  gazed  at  him  in  horrified 
silence. 

“Good  Lord!  ”  he  ejaculated  at  last. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Wess?”  asked  MacKay 
anxiously. 

“  Good  Lord!  ”  repeated  Weston.  He  got  up  from 
his  chair,  grabbed  the  bewildered  MacKay  by  the  arm, 
and  led  him  over  in  front  of  the  window.  After  a  few 
minutes  of  earnest  scrutiny  of  MacKay’s  neckwear,  he 
exclaimed,  relieved  : 

“It  is  true  after  all!  For  a  moment  I  really 
thought  I  had  got  them  at  last!  ” 

“  Got  what?  ”  queried  MacKay  in  puzzled  sur¬ 
prise.  He  began  to  entertain  a  sneaking  suspicion 
that  all  was  not  well  with  the  constable’s  mental 
faculties. 

“  The  D.T.’s!  ”  answered  the  constable,  succinctly. 
“  It’s  that  tie  of  yours!  ” 
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Rather  jake!  Don’t  you  think  so?  ”  commented 
MacKay,  complacently  squinting  down  at  his  neck¬ 
wear,  a  sky-blue  affair,  liberally  studded  with  the 
yellowest  of  horse-shoes.  “  Some  class  to  it,  I 
mean!  ” 

.Class!  ”  groaned  Weston.  “  It  is  in  a  class  all 
by  itself!  It  is  an  eye-sore  and  offence.  Take  it  off, 
chuck  it  away,  burn  it,  do  anything  with  it  except 
flaunt  it  before  my  sensitive  eyes!  ” 

“  What  is  biting  you?  You  gone  potty  or  some¬ 
thing?  ”  asked  MacKay  in  amazement.  “  Say,  let  me 
tell  you!  I  have  paid  five  bucks  for  that  tie,  an’  the 
feller  in  the  store  told  me  it  was  the  latest  style  an’ 
everything!  ” 

“  That  fellow  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for  libel  and 
prevarication,  and - ” 

“Stop  right  there!  ”  commanded  MacKay,  whip¬ 
ping  out  a  notebook  and  pencil.  “  What  was  that 
word?  Pre — something?  ” 

t(  Prevarication?  ”  queried  the  constable,  bewildered. 

That’s  the  baby!  ”  answered  MacKay,  moistening 
his  pencil  and  opening  his  notebook.  “  How  do  vou 
spell  it?  ” 

Weston  obliged  him,  more  and  more  mystified.  He 
felt  entirely  out  of  his  depth.  He  had  not  the  haziest 
idea  what  was  MacKay’s  game. 

“_What  is  the  meaning  of  it?  ”  continued  MacKay, 
having  jotted  down  the  word,  his  pencil  poised  over 
the  book. 

“  Meaning?  ”  repeated  Weston  feebly.  •“  It  means 
using  equivocal  or  ambiguous  terms  or  something  like 
that.” 

“  That’s  one  hell  of  an  explanation!  ”  snorted  Mac¬ 
Kay.  “  I  ask  you  to  explain  one  furrin  word,  an’  you 
explain  it  by  using  two  more!  Anyhow,  we  may  as 
well  take  the  others  too  as  we  go  along.  Now,  how 
do  you  spell  them  last  ones?  ” 

Weston  again  obliged.  He  was  too  dazed  to  make 
any  probing  queries  anent  MacKay’s  sudden  and  sur- 
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prising  zest  for  information  and  interest  in  the  formerly 
so  despised  “  furrin  words." 

“  And  what  does  them  two  last  ones  mean?  ” 

“  They  both  mean  being  vague  and  uncertain  as  to 
meaning,  two-faced  you  might  say." 

MacKay  jotted  this  down.  Then  he  frowned  down 
at  the  book. 

“  I  take  it  then,"  he  said  after  a  while,  “  that  e-qui- 
vo-cal  means  lyin’.  That  right?  " 

“  Near  enough." 

Again  MacKay  wrote.  Then  he  closed  the  book 
with  a  snap  and  restored  it  and  the  pencil  to  his 
pocket. 

“  What  is  the  big  idea,  Mac?  ”  queried  the  con¬ 
stable,  who  had  at  last  regained  something  of  his 
mental  equilibrium. 

“  I’m  just  aiming  to  improve  my  vo-vo-vocabulary." 
MacKay  got  the  word  out  with  evident  satisfaction. 
‘‘Nothing  wrong  in  that,  is  there?  It’s  never  too 
late  to  learn,  is  it?  ”  He  spoke  somewhat  defiantly. 

“  No,  that  is  right  enough.  It  is  onlj  a  bit 
surprising  and  startling.  However  .  .  ."  Weston 
abandoned  the  subject  and  returned  to  his  original 
grievance.  “  For  the  love  of  mike!  Get  that  tie  off, 
or  you’ll  have  me  loony  !  I’ll  refund  your  five  dollars 
and  give  you  another  tie  into  the  bargain  if,  you  only 
remove  it  from  the  ken  of  men!  I  wont  have  a 
friend  of  mine  walking  around  looking  like  a  freak  out 
of  ci  circus !  ” 

“  Say,  it  ain’t  as  bad  as  that,  is  it?  I  think  it  is 
rather  classy  myself,"  remonstrated  MacKay. . 

“  It’s  much  worse!  ’’  was  the  uncompromising  and 
terse  answer.  “  So  get  it  off  before  I  go  off  my  nut 

and  start  something!  "  ,, 

“Oh,  well!  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  oblige  you, 
aighed  MacKay,  “  though  I  still  think  this  tie  is  a 
peach.  You  can  keep  your  five  bucks  as  long  as  you 
give  me  another  tie,  an’  a  good  one,  mind! 

He  removed  the  offending  neckwear,  while  the 
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constable  went  into  the  bedroom,  from  where  he 
emerged  a  few  minutes  afterwards  with  a  dark,  quiet 
silk  tie. 

“  Here  you  are,  Mac!  This  is  more  what  you 
want.” 

MacKay  took  one  tie  in  each  of  his  hands,  held  them 
out  m  front  of  him,  and  surveyed  them  critically. 

“  Say,  I  don’t  think  much  of  your  taste,  Wess,”  he 
commented  judicially.  “  That  there  tie  of  yourn  ain’t 
half  as  fancy-looking  as  mine.” 

“  Never  mind  my  taste!  You  put  on  that  tie, 
and  you’ll  look  more  like  a  man  and  a  Christian!  ” 
Weston  snapped  MacKay ’s  original  neckwear  out  of 
the  late  owner’s  hand  and  chucked  it  into  one  of  the 
cells  through  the  grating  in  the  door. 

I’ll  let  it  stay  there  over  night,  to  give  it  an 
opportunity  of  repenting  of  its  sins,  and  to-morrow 
I’ll  put  it  painlessly  out  of  existence.  Now,  Mac! 
Get  on  with  the  business!  ” 

MacKay  retired  into  Weston’s  bedroom,  stuck  his 
nose  into  the  mirror,  and  laboriously  adjusted  his  new 
property.  The  task  finished,  he  stepped  back  and 
examined  himself  carefully. 

“  Well,  I  still  vote  that  this  ain’t  half  as  bright 
an’  snappy  as  the  other  one,  but  I  guess  a  dude  like 
you  ought  to  know  best  what  a  feller  should  wear,” 
he  informed  the  constable,  who  formed  an  interested 
audience.  “  Well,  so  long!  ”  he  continued,  turning 
and  striding  towards  the  door.  “  I’m  off!  ” 

“  Off  where?  ”  queried  Weston.  “  I  thought  you 
intended  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  with  me.” 

‘‘Ain’t  got  time!  ”  threw  MacKay  over  his 
shoulder.  “  I’ve  got  a  date!  See  you  later!  ” 
And  with  that  he  was  gone 

Weston  returned  to  his  chair  a  shaken  man.  The 
world  seemed  to  be  all  upside  down!  Now  MacKay 
also  had  commenced  to  succumb  to  “  dates  ”1  The 
thing  must  be  contagious.  The  constable  pondered 
deeply.  There  was  some  mystery  here!  First  there 
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was  MacKay’s  sudden  and  surprising  leaning  towards 
foppery.  Then  there  was  his  equally  surprising 
quest  for  an  enlarged  and  improved  vocabulary. 
And  then  there  were  a  few  more  particulars,  which 
now  began  to  occur  to  Weston.  MacKay  had  always 
had  a  tendency  to  treat  with  contempt  any  final  G 
or  “  D  ”  in  any  word,  as  so  many  unnecessary 
adjuncts,  but  on  thinking  back,  Weston  remembered 
that  to-day  MacKay  had  seemed  to  have  a  closer 
than  mere  nodding  acquaintance  with  the  despised 
consonants.  And  further,  the  constable  remembered 
that  in  addition  to  the  “  classy  ”  neckwear,  MacKay 
had  been  attired  in  brand  new  clothes,  hat  and  shoes. 
And  he  had  had  a  “date”!  And,  finally,  it  was 
springtime !  The  whole  chain  of  evidence  seemed  to 
point  in  one  direction. 

The  constable  jumped  up  and  grabbed  his  hat.  The 
whole  matter  needed  investigation,  and  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  Duchambeau’s  bar  would  be  a  likely 
place  in  which  to  pick  up  a  clue  to  the  riddle.  With 
a  bit  of  luck  he  might  find  Pierre  Lacrosse  there,  and 
Pierre  would  be  able  to  verify  or  dispel  his  dark 
suspicions. 

Pierre  Lacrosse  was  in  the  bar.  He  was  very 
pleased  to  see  Weston  and  assured  him  that  he  was 
just  on  the  point  of  coming  along  to  give  him  “  ze 
how-do-you-do.” 

Weston  led  Pierre  over  to  a  quiet  corner  and 
subjected  him  to  a  quiet  cross-examination. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  Big  MacKay?”  he 
began.  “  He  breezed  into  my  place  a  few  minutes 
ago  dressed  up  like  a  Christmas-tree;  then  he  suddenly 
told  me  he  had  a  date,  and  disappeared! 

Pierre  nodded  his  head  sagely. 

“  Ah,  dat’s  all  right!  Haven’t  you  heard?  ” 

“  Heard  what?  ”  ,, 

“  That  Mac  has  gone  sweet  on  a  mam  selle ! 

“Good  Lord!  ”  groaned  Weston.  “I  feared  it! 
But  who  is  she,  and  how  did  it  happen? 
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She  was  teacher  up  at  the  Ben’.  Mac  meet 
her  at  dance  an’  at  once  go  flop,  like  heem  did 
when  you  biff  heem  back  there!  ”  and  Pierre  jerked 
his  thumb  towards  the  centre  of  the  room.  “Now 
she  ees  been  moved  down  here,  an’  Mac  follows, 
comme  qa!  ’’ 

“  Oh,  it  is  Miss  Forrest,  is  it?  Well,  I  know  her. 
The  only  bright  spot  in  a  murky  situation  is  that  Mac 
has  shown  commendable  taste  in  the  selection  of  his 
queen  of  hearts.” 

Miss  Forrest  had  arrived  at  the  Junction  a  week 
previously  and  had  stayed  for  a  few  days  at 
t)uchambeau’s  where  Weston  had  met  her.  She  had 
struck  him  as  a  very  pleasing  and  straightforward 
young  lady.  She  was  good-looking,  and  looked 
extremely  capable  without  giving  one  the  impression 
that  she  was  either  a  prude  or  a  blue-stocking.  She 
had  now  moved  out  to  the  school-house,  where  a 
small  detached  cottage  formed  the  teacher’s  quarters. 
The  school  was  a  good  mile  away  from  the  town, 
why  the  authorities  only  knew !  Probably  to  give  it 
a  more  central  position  for  the  children  from  the 
farms  to  the  south  of  the  town,  or,  perhaps,  to  give 
the  town  plenty  of  elbow-room  for  expansion !  But 
the  solitude  of  her  abode  had  in  no  way  daunted 
Miss  Forrest.  She  had  told  the  constable  that  she 
was  very  fond  of  reading  and  gardening,  and  out 
there  she  ought  to  have  plenty  of  scope  for  those 
pursuits. 

“Is  Mac  engaged  to  her?”  Weston  pursued  his 
cross-examination. 

‘‘  He^m  engaged!  ”  said  Pierre,  deep  scorn  in  his 
voice.  “  Heem  walk  around  her  like  cat  aroun’  hot 
milk!  He  dare  not  propose,  not  heem!  Eef  he 
continue  like  dis,  he  will  about  find  guts  to  propose 
when  he  ought  to  have  celebrate  what  you  calls  heem 
seelver  weddin’.  No,  M’sieur,  it  takes  ze  French  to 
conduct  ze  affair  d’amour!  You  Anglo-Saxon  ees  too 
slow  an  cold-blooded,  like  heem  feesh !  ” 
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Something  in  that,  Pierre,”  grinned  the  constable. 

But  on  occasions  it  is  wise  policy.  Come  and  have 
a  drink!  ” 

“  Just  a  short  one,  M’sieur  Wess.  I  have  heem 
date!  ” 

“  I  might  have  expected  it,”  quoth  the  constable, 
shaking  his  head  sadly.  -“  Everybody  seems  to  have 
got  them!  ” 

They  walked  up  to  the  bar,  where  the  constable 
ordered  two  whisky  high-balls. 

“  Are  you  also  going  out  to  call  on  Miss  Forrest?  ” 
inquired  Weston,  when  their  wants  had  been  attended 
to  by  Dave  the  bartender. 

“Me?  ”  asked  Pierre  in  the  greatest  surprise. 
“Not  much!  She’s  ver’  nice  girl,  mind,  but  then 
she  ees  Mac’s  girl,  an’,  besides,  she’s  Protestant.” 

“  Oh!  You  don’t  believe  in  mixed  religions  in 
matrimony,  perhaps?  ” 

“  Eet  is  not  dat.  Eet  ees  ze  confessional.” 

“  What  has  the  confessional  to  do  with  it?  ” 

“  Ah,  I’ll  tell  you!  You  see,  if  wife  have  leetle 
affair  with  other  man,  what  you  call  heem  flirt,  eef 
she  Protestant,  husban’  suspect,  but  not  find  out. 
An’  he  suspect  more  an’  more,  an’  he  gets  sulky  an’ 
she  gets  sulky,  an’  all  ees  unpleasant!  But  eef  she 
Roman  Catholic,  she  goes  to  ze  confessional.  She 
confesses,  an’  priest  paint  her  nice  leetle  picture  o’ 
where  she  goin’  for  her  sins,  an’  gives  her  penance. 
She  go  back  home  with  red  eyes  an’  heavy  sighs. 
Husban’  heem  notice.  ‘  Ha!  ’  he  says.  ‘  You  bin 
to  confession.  I  long  suspect  you  deceive  me  with 
Marcelle,  Jean,  or  somebody,  an’  now  I  know ! 
An’  she  shouts:  ‘  No,  no!  Eet  was  just  leetle 
innocent  flirt!  ’  An’  she  plumps  out  whole  story. 
An’  you  are  ze  gran’  seigneur.  You  say:  ‘  Woman! 
You  have  broke  my  heart!  But  in  time  I  forgeeve 
you,  perhaps,  eef  you  behave !  ’  Then  she  sob  an 
cry,  an’  tries  all  ways  to  make  you  love  her  again. 
By  an’  by  you  kees  an’  forgeeve,  an’  all  ees  fine  an’ 
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dandy  in  heem  garden !  Ze  confessional  ees  great 
institootion !  You  see?  ” 

Weston  roared  with  laughter. 

Pierre,  you  are  the  most  consummate  cynic  I 
ever  met  in  my  life.  So  that  would  be  your  reason 
for  taking  a  Roman  Catholic  wife?  ” 

Sure!  An’  dam’  fine  reason!  ” 

Shortly  afterwards  Pierre  disappeared  and  Weston 
commenced  chatting  with  Duchambeau  who  had 
drifted  in.  He  took  a  certain  melancholy  delight  in 
listening  to  Duchambeau’s  numerous  yarns  from  the 
days  ol  the  Junction’s  glory.  When  he  could  not 
have  the  substance  he  was  thankful  for  the  shadow. 
If  he  had  only  been  there  in  those  days ! 

Presently  MacKay  entered. 

Hello,  Wess!  ”  he  boomed.  “  I’m  looking  for 
you!  I  went  over  to  your  shack,  an’  when  you 
weren’t  there,  I  felt  sure  o’  finding  you  here.”  'He 
was  quite  unconscious  of  having  cast  any  adverse 
reflections  on  the  constable’s  habits.  “  Come  over 
here,  Wess,  I  want  to  talk  to  you !  Excuse  us  a 
minute,  Joe!  ” 

Certainly,”  answered  Duchambeau  with  a  pleasant 

nod. 

MacKay  dragged  the  constable  over  to  the  same 
corner  where  Weston  had  previously  interviewed 
Piene  Lacrosse.  He  looked  about  him  with  the  air 
of  a  conspirator,  and  lowering  his  voice  he  almost 
whispered  to  Weston : 

Say,  Wess,  I’ve  got  an  invitation  for  you  to 
supper.  Will  you  come?  ” 

“  1  suppose  Miss  Forrest  is  the  prospective  hostess 
isn’t  she?”  inquired  the  constable  with  twinkling 
eyes.  & 

MacKay’s  tanned  face  took  on  a  richer  hue. 

“  Sure  it’s  Miss  Forrest!  ”  he  answered  in  a"  voice 
which  he  strove  to  make  casual.  “  But  how  did  you 
guess  ?  ” 

By  intuition,  ’  grinned  Weston,  enjoying  himself. 
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“  In - !  ”  commenced  MacKay  and  made  a  move¬ 

ment  towards  the  pocket  where  he  kept  his  note¬ 
book,  but  he  arrested  himself  half-way.  It  dawned 
on  him  that  this  was  neither  the  place  nor  the  time 
for  linguistic  researches.  “  Anyhow,”  he  continued, 
“  are  you  coming?  ” 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  Miss  Forrest  really  wants  me 
to  come?  ” 

“  Sure!  I  told  her  you  was  a  chum  of  mine,  and 
then  she  sent  me  right  in  to  lug  you  out  to  her  place 
for  supper!  ” 

“  All  right.  I’ll  come  with  pleasure  then!  ” 

It  was  after  eleven  o’clock  that  night  before  Weston 
and  MacKay  left  Miss  Forrest’s  neat  little  cottage, 
and  started  tramping  back  to  the  Junction  across  the 
cool  prairie. 

Down  in  a  bluff  to  the  south  a  few  coyotes  were 
having  an  argument  about  a  rabbit  or  something, 
but  apart  from  that  all  was  silence.  A  full  moon  was 
sailing  serenely  across  a  clear  nocturnal  sky,  which 
was  daily  paling  before  the  rallying  forces  of  the 
lengthening  days. 

Far  ahead  Portage  Junction  stood  out  like  a  cluster 
of  spectral  buildings,  and  beyond  was  the  dark  line 
of  the  spruce  forest,  rearing  itself  in  grim,  forbidding 
silence. 

“  I  guess  that  was  some  evening!  ”  remarked 
MacKay  presently.  “  A  swell  feed,  an’  a  pleasant 
time  all  round!  Don’t  you  think  Miss  Forrest  is  a 
fine  lady,  Wess?  ” 

“  She  certainly  is,  and  I  enjoyed  myself  immensely.” 

They  walked  a  bit  further  in  silence. 

“  Say,”  began  MacKay  again.  “  I  felt  a  little  bit 
of  a  mutt.  There  was  you  an’  Miss  Forrest  talkin’ 
away  as  easy  as  anything  about  literature  and  music 
an’  things,  which  I  didn’t  understand  half  of.  It 
made  me  feel  like  a  poor  prune,  not  being  able  to 
open  my  mouth  for  fear  o’  showing  my  ignorance. 
Gosh!  I  wish  I  had  your  education,  Wess!  ” 

E 
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“Now  you  are  talking  like  an  as?,  Mac!  ”  said 
the  constable  elegantly.  “Talking  about  literature 
and  things  is  all  right  when  you  haven’t  anything  more 
interesting  to  talk  about,  but  they  are  not  the  things 
that  count  in  life.  Why  didn’t  you  tell  Miss  Forrest 
some  of  your  experiences  instead  of  sitting  there  like 
a  mute?  I  tried  to  get  you  started  a  few  times,  but 
all  I  could  get  out  of  you  was  ‘  yes  ’  and  '  no  ’!” 

“Talk  sense,  Wess!  What  the  hell  do  you  think 
it  would  interest  her  to  hear  about  the  tough  kind  of 
things  I  have  been  doin’  ?  ” 

“  A  girl  is  always  interested  in  hearing  about  the 
doings  of  a  man  who  has  led  a  man’s  life,”  answered 
Weston  sagely,  freely  placing  at  MacKay’s  disposal 
the  accumulated  experience  of  twenty-three  years. 
“It  is  of  more  interest  to  her  than  to  sit  and  listen 
to  small-talk  and  tittle-tattle.  So  buck  up  and  get 
your  vocal  organs  going.  You  are  in  love  with  Miss 
Forrest,  aren’t  you?  ” 

MacKay  stopped  dead,  gazing  speechlessly  at 
Weston.  From  past  experiences  he  knew  that  blunt 
candour  was  one  of  the  constable’s  outstanding 
features,  but  he  found  that  this  time  Weston  had  erred 
on  the  side  of  delicacy. 

“  Say,  that’s  rather  a  personal  question!  ”  he  said 
at  last. 

“But  it  is  true,  isn’t  it?”  persisted  Weston, 
unmoved. 

“  Well,  I  guess  I  would  be  lyin’  if  I  said  otherwise,” 
muttered  MacKay,  after  a  pause. 

“  Why  don’t  you  go  and  tell  her  so,  then,  and 
ask  her  to  marry  you?  ” 

“  Me?  Me  ask  her  to  marry  me?  A  tough 
customer  like  me  putting  a  proposition  like  that  to  a 
lady  like  her?  You  sure’s  crazy,  Wess!  All  I 
would  get  out  of  it  would  be  to  be  told  that  I  was 
a  blot  on  the  landscape,  an’  requested  to  fade !  The 
likes  o’  me  can’t  be  nothin’  to  the  likes  o’  her!  If 
it  had  been  you,  now!  You  are  more  her  kind,  an’ 
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you  would  make  a  dandy  eouple!  ”  MacKay  spoke 
somewhat  wistfully,  and  resumed  the  interrupted  walk. 
Weston  laughed. 

“  Well,  I  am  not  in  the  running  for  the  matrimonial 
stakes.  How  do  you  think  any  girl  would  take  a 
proposal  from  me,  a  young  man  without  any  fixed 
abode  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  chase  around  towards 
the  various  points  of  the  compass  at  a  moment's 
notice?  I’ll  tell  you!  She  would  laugh  uproariously, 
tell  me  to  take  more  water  with  it,  and  finish  up  by 
saying  that  she  would  get  me  a  cup  of  nice  strong 
coffee  to  help  bring  me  around.” 

“  Then  she  would  probably  tell  me  I  was  soused 
and  that  my  only  salvation  would  be  to  sign  the 
pledge!”  broke  in  MacKay  lugubriously. 

“  Shut  up,  Mac!  You  make  me  tired!  You  have 
got  everything  to  offer  a  girl.  Decent  looks,  cheery 
disposition,  a  good,  solid  position;  what  more  does 
any  woman  want?.  So  stop  moaning,  and  run  in  and 
win.  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady!  ” 

“No.  Nor  the  toe-end  of  a  boot!  ”  answered 
MacKay  promptly. 

“  That  may  be  so.  But  at  the  same  time  somebody 
might  cut  in  and  get  away  with  the  prize  while  you 
keep  dilly-dallying !  ” 

“  I’d  like  to  see  them  try!  ”  remarked  MacKay 
grimly, 

“  Rot,  Mac!  Because  you  haven’t  got  sand 
enough  to  get  busy,  you  have  no  right  to  keep  others 
away.  That  would  be  a  poor  way  of  playing  the 
game!  To  hear  you  talk  one  Would  think  you  were 
a  blooming  coward !  ” 

“  (Well,  I  am  a  coward  as  far  as  women  is 
concerned.  I’d  rather  face  a  whole  camp-full  of 
toughs  than  one  woman.  I  don’t  seem  to  have  any 
spunk  left,  when  they  only  look  at  me.  That  is,  if 
they’s  anywhere  near  good-looking !  ”  he  added  as  an 
after-thought. 

“All  I  can  say  is  that  you  have  to  conquer  your 
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diffidence  and  shyness,  my  lad!  ”  advised  Weston. 
“  And  the  sooner  you  get  a  move  on,  the  better! 
Girls  like  Miss  Forrest  don’t  go  abroad  long  without 
being  snapped  up!  ” 

“  I  guess  you  are  right,  Wess.  I’ll  try  to  have  a 
stab  at  it,  but,  gosh,  it  does  make  me  feel  mean!  It 
all  seems  so  hopeless  like.  But  I  reckon  I’ll  have  to 
find  out  how  I  stand  even  if  it  breaks  me!  ”  and 
MacKay  sighed  deeply. 


ii 

Another  month  rolled  by,  and  things  remained 
about  unchanged  at  the  Junction.  The  only  difference 
was  that  the  lumber-jacks  were  no  longer  so  much 
in  evidence,  as.  the  camps  had  closed  down.  Pierre 
Lacrosse  had  drifted  up  to  Portage  Bend  and  had 
become  MacKay’s  lieutenant. 

To  Weston  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  spent  years  at 
Portage  Junction,  and  occasionally  he  had  a  morbid 
fancy  that  he  was  destined  to  stay  there  for  the  rest 
of  his  days.  No  man  could  have  taken  a  keener 
interest  in  a  sick  rich  relation — from  whom  he  had 
expectations — than  did  Weston  in  Tarrant  and  his 
future  prospects,  but  nothing  happened. 

MacKay’s  courtship  continued  along  the  old  lines. 
His  advances  as  a  lover  were  as  dynamic  as'  treacle 
oozing  out  of  a  crack  in  a  barrel.  Weston  had 
commenced  to  despair  of  him  as  a  Lothario. 
Occasionally  he  got  so  exasperated  that  he  felt  like 
taking  MacKay  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck,  force  him 
in  front  of  Miss  Forrest,  and  then  choke  the  fatal 
words  out  of  him.  But  in  his  calmer  moments  he 
had  to  admit  to  himself  that  such  procedure  would, 
perhaps,  not  prove  an  unqualified  success. 

Anyhow,  Weston  considered  it  his  duty  to  take  a 
fraternal  interest  in  Miss  Forrest.  He  lent  her  his 
horse  for  rides  on  the  prairie,  and  occasionally  rode 
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with  her  himself.  He  also  helped  her  in  her 
horticultural  pursuits  by  bribing  Bon  Soor  to  give 
her  a  hand. 

He  was,  however,  careful  not  to  visit  Miss  Forrest 
too  often  or  to  be  seen  with  her  abroad  too  much, 
as  he  knew  from  experience  that,  at  a  place  like 
Portage  Junction,  the  activity  of  the  female  tongue 
was  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  general  activity  of  the 
place. 

By  that  token  he  felt  certain  that,  should  he  devote 
too  much  time  to  Miss  Forrest,  his  name  would  soon 
be  coupled  with  hers  in  no  uncertain  manner. 

One  day  Weston  had  been  down  to  the  south  of  the 
town  to  visit  a  farm  in  connection  with  an  alleged 
theft  of  a  cow.  On  his  way  back  in  the  afternoon  he 
passed  the  school  and  found  Miss  Forrest  in  the 
garden. 

“  Good  afternoon!  ”  she  cried  gaily,  as  Weston 
reined  in  outside  the  garden  fence,  at  the  same  time 
straightening  up  from  where  she  was  kneeling  in 
front  of  a  flower-bed.  “  Come  right  in,  Mister 
Weston,  and  have  a  look  at  my  phlox.  They  are 
coming  up  very  nicely.  I  am  just  weeding  them! 

The  constable  dismounted,  tied  his  horse  to  the 
fence  and  entered  the  garden,  where  he  duly  admired 
the  green  shoots. 

“  One  thing  I  can’t  understand,”  he  remarked,  ‘  is 
how  you  know  which  is  which  when  you  weed.  All 
the  little  fellows  look  alike  to  me.” 

Miss  Forrest  laughed. 

“  You  seem  to  be  as  expert  a  gardener  as  is  Bon 
Soor.  Earlier  this  afternoon  he  was  out  here,  and  1 
set  him  to  weed  the  stocks  in  the  bed  over  there. 
Luckily  for  me,  I  happened  to  walk  over  there  just 
as  he  had  got  properly  started,  and  do  you  know  what 
he  was  doing?  He  was  carefully  pulling  out  the 
flowers  and  leaving  the  weeds! 

The  constable  joined  in  her  laughter. 

“  Well,  what  can  you  expect  from  mere  males?  ”  he 
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inquired.  “  I  suppose  poor  Bon  Soor  wouldn’t  know 
the  difference  between  a  thistle  and  a  stock  even  when 
they  are  blooming,  except  by  sitting  on.  them.  And 
my  knowledge  of  botany  is.  about  at  par  with  his,  so 
you’ll  have  to  make  allowances !  ” 

“  Oh,  I’ll  forgive  you  both,”  smiled  Miss  Forrest. 
"  But  won’t  you  come  in  and  have  a  cup  of  tea? 
I  was  just  going  to  make  a  cup  for  myself  when  you 
came  along.  The  kettle  is  boiling  in  the  kitchen  by 
now,  I  expect!  ” 

“  I’d  love  to,  as  long  as  you  can  let  me  have  a 
bucket  so  that  I  can  give  my  friend  Buchephalos  a 
drink.” 

As  soon  as  Weston  had  attended  to  the  cares  of 
his  horse,  he  followed  Miss  Forrest  into  the  house. 
In  the  cosy  living-room  she  had  spread  a  sumptuous 
feast  of  toast,  butter,  jam,  marmalade  and  several 
kinds  of  cookies.  With  a  sigh  of  content,  Weston 
sank  into  a  chair  by  the  table  opposite  his  hostess, 
who  was  already  presiding  by  the  teapot. 

After  an  interval  of  comparative  silence,  during 
which  Weston  had  done  full  justice  to  the  tea  and  the 
appurtenances  thereof,  Miss  Forrest  inquired: 

“  Where  have  you  been  to-day,  Mister  Weston?  ” 
I  have  been  down  to  Jenkins’s  farm  to  clear  up 
a  matter  anent  a  cow.” 

What  was  the  trouble?  ” 

“  The  matter  was  extremely  involved  and  intricate, 
and  it  took  all  my  solomonic  perspicacity  and 
celebrated  tact  to  adjust  the  matter,”  answered 
Weston  with  a  grin,  reaching  for  another  cookie. 
Let  me  hear  all  about  it,  please,  won’t  you?  ” 

“With  pleasure!  It  is  always  a  joy  to  me  to 
recount  my  doughty  deeds  to  an  appreciative  audience. 
This,  morning  I  received  an  S.O.S.  call  from  Mrs. 
Jenkins  to  proceed  at  full  speed  to  their  farm,  as  on 
the  preceding  evening,  during  her  husband’s  absence, 
a  cow  had  been  stolen.  I  promptly  made  hoof-tracks 
for  the  farm,  and  was  greeted  with  the  information 
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that  the  missing  cow  had  been  recovered.  I  was  just 
congratulating  myself  on  the  happy  issue  of  the 
affair  when  up  turned  a  neighbour,  one  Mr.  Hanson, 
and  claimed  that  the  cow  in  question  was  his  property! 
He  had  bought  the  cow  from  Mr.  Jenkins — who  was 
still  absent,  by  the  way,  having  gone  to  Winnipeg  on 
business — and  last  night  he — Mr.  Hanson — had  fetched 
his  cow  which  Mrs.  Jenkins  had  removed  from  his 
place  that  morning  in  spite  of  his  expostulations. 
Mrs.  Jenkins  is  Irish,  hefty  and  red-headed,  so  I 
can  easily  visualize  her  dragging  off  the  cow  right 
under  the  verbal  batteries  of  the  not  over  robust  Mr. 
Hanson!  There  followed  a  sharp  clash  between  the 
two — recriminations  and  what-not — and  it  took  me  all 
my  time  to  pacify  them,  so  that  we  could  discuss  the 
matter  judiciously  and  dispassionately.  To  my  query 
if  he  could  substantiate  his  claim,  Hanson  promptly 
whipped  out  of  his  pocket  a  bill  of  sale  complete  in 
all  details  as  to  description  of  the  cow,  sum  of 
purchase,  etcetera,  and  duly  signed  by  Jenkins.  In 
duty  bound  I  informed  Mrs.  Jenkins  that  the  cow 
was  indubitably  Hanson’s  property,  as  the  bill  was  in 
proper  order,  but  she  promptly  cried :  4  Shure,  an’ 
it’s  a  fake  it  is,  that  paper!  It’s  me  Jenkins  would 
have  told  if  he  had  sold  a  cow,  an’  nivver  a  word  did 
he  tell  me  at-all,  at-all !  ’  I  pointed  out  to  her  that 
that  was  a  matter  for  Jenkins  to  decide  on  his  return. 
In  the  meantime,  she  would  have  to  relinquish  the 
cow  to  Mr.  Hanson,  as  his  title  to  the  animal  was 
clear.  Mrs.  Jenkins  pondered  for  a  few  moments, 
then  she  said:  ‘  If  he  bought  the  cow,  where  is  the 
money?  ’  I  suggested  that  most  likely  Jenkins  had 
the  money.  4  That  he  has  not!  ’  she  answered  with 
determination.  4  ’Twas  me  meself  had  to  give  him 
his  fare  for  his  trip!  ’  I  as  gently  as  possibly 
insinuated  that  even  this  fact  did  not  preclude  the 
possibility  of  Mr.  Jenkins  having  taken  the  money 
with  him  but  Mrs.  Jenkins  only  snorted:  L  Shure,  an’ 
it  was  me  meself  went  through  his  pockets  before  he 
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left,  an’  there  was  no  more  money  than  on  the  back 
o’  me  hand!  ’  Then  I  put  my  foot  in  it  properly! 
In  my  zeal  to  have  the  whole  matter  thoroughly 
elucidated,  I  turned  to  Hanson  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  paid  cash  down  for  the  cow.  Instead  of 
answering  Hanson  looked  down  at  the  ground  and 
commenced  scratching  geometrical  designs  with  the 
toe  of  his  boot,  looking  somewhat  embarrassed,  I’ll 
admit.  ‘  Look  at  him,  the  lyin’  scalpeen !  ’  cried  Mrs. 
Jenkins.  ‘  Shure,  an’  he  don’t  dare  tell  the  truth  for 
fear  o’  lyin’ !  ’  At  that  Hanson  looked  up  and  said 
defiantly:  ‘No.  I  didn’t  pay  cash  for  that  heifer! 
I  won  if  off  Jenkins  at  poker!  ’  That  did  it!  Mrs. 
Jenkins  certainly  vindicated  to  the  full  the  reputation 
of  the  Irish  for  flowery  language  and  choice  variety 
in  invectives!  For  some  moments  I  actually  con¬ 
sidered  Hanson  a  bad  speculation  for  any  life  or 
accident  insurance  company,  and  it  dawned  on  me 
that  Mr.  Jenkins’s  sojourn  in  Winnipeg  was  more 
a  masterly  retreat  than  a  business  trip.  Anyhow,  after 
a  while  I  succeeded  in  pouring  oil  on  the  turbulent 
waters,  and  the  upshot  was  that  Hanson  was  allowed 
to  depart  with  the  cow,  Mrs.  Jenkins  sweeping  him 
with  verbal  broadsides  till  he  was  out  of  hearing.  I 
also  came  away;  but  judging  from  Mrs.  Jenkins’s 
facial  expression  and  from  stray  remarks  she  let  fall, 
I  am  sorely  afraid  that  the  erring  Mr.  Jenkins  will 
have  to  face  stormy  events  on  his  return.  I  really 
shudder  when  I  contemplate  that  man’s  home¬ 
coming!  ” 

Miss  Forrest  burst  out  laughing. 

“  Of  course  you  are  exaggerating  quite  a  lot,”  she 
commented.  “  Aren’t  you?  ” 

“Exaggerating?  Lord,  no!  If  you  had  been 
present  at  the  merry  meeting,  you  would  have  thought 
that  I  have  used  commendable  discretion  in  recounting 
the  affair!  ”  answered  Weston  somewhat  grimly. 

“Anyhow,  the  good  lady  will  have  calmed 'down 
by  the  time  hubby  returns.” 
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“  Net  she!  She’s  Irish!  ” 

“  That  is  just  it.  I  understand  the  Irish  are  quick 
to  flare  up,  but  that  they  are  equally  quick  to  cool 
dowil.” 

“  They  are !  But,  you  see,  they  have  to  blow  off 
steam  before  they  can  cool  down.  And  in  Mrs. 
Jenkins’s  case  she  will  steadily  increase  her  steam- 
pressure  until  her  husband  arrives,  and  then  look  out 
for  the  explosion!  After  that,  what  is  left  of  the 
hapless  Mr.  Jenkins  will  be  allowed  to  lead  an 
unruffled  and  placid  existence  till  next  time  he 
commits  himself.” 

“  Oh,  well,  I  feel  sorry  for  Mr.  Jenkins  to  a 
certain  extent,”  said  Miss  Forrest,  still  laughing, 
“  but  it  was  awfully  wrong  of  him  to  lose  his 
cow  at  poker.  Anyhow,  let  us  hope  that  retribution 
won’t  be  too  severe  for  the  poor  sinner.  By  the 
way,  you  are  Irish  yourself,  constable,  are  you 
not?  ” 

“  By  extraction  only.  But  my  people  have  lived  in 
England  for  ages,  so  we  have  had  time  to  get 
that  wild,  lawless  Irish  temperament  under  proper 
control.” 

“But  it  will  crop  up  occasionally,  won’t  it?” 
inquired  Miss  Forrest  with  twinkling  eyes.  “  As,  for 
example,  that  time  when  you  and  MacKay  waged  that 
little  war  in  Duchambeau’s  bar! 

“  How  on  earth  did  you  get  to  know  about  that? 
cried  the  constable,  aghast.  “  Who,  has  been  telling 
tales  out  of  school?  ” 

“  Remarkable  how  one  hears  things,  isn’t  it? 
Especially  at  a  place  like  Portage  Junction  where 
gossip  is  such  an  unknown  luxury! 

“  I  know  this  place  is  a  terrible  hole  for  gossip, 
but  .  .  .”  He  broke  off,  deciding  that  it  was  wiser 
to  abandon  that  particular  subject.  “  Flow  is  Mac¬ 
Kay?  ” 

“  All  right,  I  suppose.  You  saw  him  yourself  last 
week-end  when  he  was  down,  didn’t  you?  ’  inquired 
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Miss  Forrest  with  a  somewhat  too  accentuated  indiffer¬ 
ence. 

Of  course  I  did.  But  I  thought  you  might  have 
h$ard  something  from  him  recently.” 

How  should  I  have  heard  from  him  ?  ” 

Suddenly  a  wild  impulse  surged  up  in  the  constable. 
It  may  have  been  the  mellowing  influence  of  the  tea 
which  had  put  him  in  an  altruistic  mood;  however,  he 
decided  that  here  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
championing  MacKay’s  cause. 

”  Oh,  I  thought  he  might  have  written,”  he  com¬ 
menced  as  an  opening.  “  You  see,  I  happen  to  know 
that  Mac  is  ...  is  .  .  .”  He  floundered  badly. 
This  thing  was  harder  to  tackle  than  he  had  bargained 
for.  If  only  Miss  Forrest  would  look  down  or  simper 
or  something,  then  he  would  be  able  to  say  what  he 
wanted  with  ease  and  confidence.  But  she  persisted 
in  looking  him  straight  in  the  face  with  a  steady, 
level  gaze,  and  that  made  things  difficult.  “  Oh,  hang 
it  all!  ”  he  groaned  inwardly.  “I’ll  have 'to  side¬ 
track  myself.  I  can’t  go  on  with  it!  ”  And  he 
cursed  the  inopportune  impulse  which  had  got  him 
started. 

“  .MacKay  is  what?  ”  inquired  Miss  Forrest  evenly, 
leaving  Weston  no  loophole  for  escape. 

“  Well,  he  is  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  Oh,  hang  it  all!  ”  he 
burst  out,  throwing  caution  to  the  winds.  “  I  know 
it  is  an  awful  impertinence  of  me  to  say  so,  but  old 
Mac  is  frightfully  keen  on  you.  But  the  poor  fellow 
is  such  a  diffident  and  shy  old  bird  that  he  hasn’t  got 
the  nerve  to  tell  you.  That  is  what  I  meant  to  say! 
Now  you  can  kick  me  out  if  you  like!  ” 

For  a  few  minutes  Miss  Forrest  continued  to  stare 
at  Weston,  her  cheeks  gradually  turning  pink.  Then 
she  suddenly  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  let  out  a 
peal  of  laughter. 

“  you  funny  boy!  ”  she  said  at  last  to  the  con¬ 
stable,  who  had  been  watching  her  burst  of  merriment 
with  some  concern.  He  could  not  quite  see  where  the 
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humour  came  in.  “  Don’t  you  think  I  have  known 
for  a  long  time  what  you  have  been  trying  to  tell  me  ?, 
But  since  we  have  first  started  to  become  confidential, 
I  may  as  well  confide  to  you  that  I  am  going  to  marry 
Hector  some  day.” 

“  Hector?  ”  inquired  Weston,  bewildered. 

“  Of  course.  Didn’t  you  know  that  MacKay’s 
Christian  name  was  Hector?  ” 

“  Now  you  mention  it,  I  suppose  that  Mac  has  got 
a  Christian  name.  But  I  have  got  so  used  to  having 
him  answer  to  Mac,  MacKay,  Big  Mac,  and  Big  Mac- 
Kay,  that  I  had  really  lost  sight  of  the  fact.  So  you 
aren’t  annoyed  with  me  for  my  impertinence?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  am  not.  I  thought  it  was  rather 
funny,”  smiled  Miss  Forrest.  “  I  think  you  are  rather 
a  dear  for  trying  to  help  your  friend  out.” 

“That  is  fine,”  said  Weston,  relieved.  "So  you 
are  going  to  marry  Mac?  Are  you  engaged  already? 

“  Not  yet,”  answered  Miss  Forrest  with  a  blush. 

“  Then  .  .  commenced  the  constable,  but  inter¬ 
rupted  himself.  He  was  going  to  say  that  then  she 
would  have  to  do  the  proposing  or  else  the  affair  might 
develop  into  a  kind  of  stale-mate.  But  he  considered 
that  he  had  already  committed  enough  indiscretions 
for  one  sitting.  “  Well,  I  am  awfully  glad  you  like 
Mac,”  he  continued.  “  He  is  a  fine  fellow.  One  of 
the  best!  You  know  what  he  is  doing?  He  is 
reading  literature,  and  has  got  hold  of  a  dictionary  so 
as  to  improve  his  vocabulary,  just  so  that  he  might 
be  more  in  your  class,  as  he  expresses  it.  And  he 
takes  it  very  seriously  too! 

“  The  poor,  innocent  lamb!  ”  quoth  Miss  Forrest 
softly,  nearly  bringing  the  constable  on  the  verge  of 
an  attack  of  apoplexy  by  this  novel  description  of 
MacKay. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  constable  took  his  departure, 
and  rode  leisurely  towards  the  Junction.  He  felt  that 
all  was  about  right  with  the  world.  If  only  Tarrant 
would  get  his  third  stripe!  However,  it  would  all 
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come  right  in  the  end.  He  whistled  softly  to  himself 
as  his  horse  walked  steadily  along. 

Just  as  he  was  entering  the  town  he  met  a  stranger 
who  was  walking  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  was 
not  a  very  prepossessing  stranger,  but  in  the  exuber¬ 
ance  of  his  gala  mood  the  constable  gave  him  a  cheery 
“Good  evening!”  The  man,  however,  only  gave 
him  a  quick,  sulky  look  and  grumbled  something 
indistinct. 

Not  a  very  chummy  individual,”  confided  Weston 
to  himself  as  lie  turned  his  head  over  his  shoulder  to 
look  after  the  man.  “  Wonder  where  he  is  off  to? 
I  suppose  he  is  spifflicated,  and  is  going  out  on  the 
prairie  to  sleep  it  off!  ” 

He  continued  his  way  to  his  cabin,  where  he  handed 
his  horse  over  to  Bon  Soor.  After  having  perused 
some  letters  which  had  arrived  during  his  absence, 
he  strolled  over  to  the  hotel.  He  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  Duchambeau,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
rotunda,  and  then  entered  the  bar,  which  he  found 
deserted  except  for  the  bartender. 

“  Say,  I’m  glad  you  dropped  in,”  said  Dave  as  he 
handed  Weston  the  drink  he  had  ordered.  “  There 
was  a  queer  cuss  in  here  a  little  while  back.  He  was 
talking  to  Bill  Stillwell,  who  was  in  at  the  time,  an’ 
I  heard  him  tell  Stillwell  that  he  had  been  workin’  at 
the  mills  up  at  the  Bend,  but  that  he  had  got  into 
trouble  with  Big  MacKay,  an’  had  got  the  sack.  An’ 
he  sure  sounded  as  he  hadn’t  much  use  for  MacKay! 
But  here  is  the  part  of  it  I  didn’t  like.  He  started 
askin’  Stillwell  questions  about  where  Miss  Forrest 
was  hangin’  out,  an’  when  Stillwell  asked  him  sarcastic- 
like  :  ‘  I  suppose  you  aim  to  go  out  an’  give  her 

greetings  from  MacKay  ?  ’  he  answered  with  a  kind 
o’  a  mean  smile:  ‘  Well,  I  guess  that  ’ed  be  a  good 
notion!’  Then  Stillwell  up  an’  told  him:  ‘  You  have 
better  not  get  too  close  to  that  girl  or  Big  MacKay’ll 
eat  you  alive!  ’  To  that  the  stranger  didn’t  answer, 
only  grinned.  Shortly  after  he  faded.  Thinking  it 
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over  afterwards,  I  didn’t  like  the  looks  o’  things  at 
all,  so  I  was  glad  you  came  in  so  as  I  could  tell  you 
about  it.” 

“  Was  the  fellow  drunk?  ”  asked  Weston  who  had 
listened  intently. 

I  wouldn’t  say  he  was  drunk,  but  he  looked  as  if 
he  might  be  primed  for  devilry.  He  was  a  mean¬ 
looking  cuss !  ” 

I  must  look  into  this!  ”  exclaimed  Weston, 
replacing  his  almost  full  tumbler  on  the  bar.  “  I  met 
a  nasty-looking  individual  as  I  was  entering  the  town 
a  little  while  ago,  and  he  was  certainly  walking  in  the 
direction  of  the  school.” 

He  strode  rapidly  out  of  the  bar.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  Duchambeau  entered. 

“What  was  the  constable’s  hurry,  Dave?”  he 
inquired.  Then  he  caught  sight  of  Weston’s  still 
almost  full  glass.  “  Gosh,  he  has  left  his  drink  behind 
him  too!  What’s  up?  ” 

The  bartender  told  him. 

“  Gosh,  that  all?  ”  commented  Duchambeau  indiffer¬ 
ently.  “  If  that  guy  is  up  to  any  funny-work,  old 
Wess’ll  soon  settle  his  hash  for  him.”  And  he 
strolled  back  to  the  rotunda,  picked  up  a  newspaper, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  the  doings  of  the 
great,  bustling,  outside  world. 

An  hour  later,  when  he  had  finished  his  paper  and 
was  contentedly  digesting  the  news  in  his  mind,  he  was 
roused  to  a  state  of  mild  wonder  on  hearing  a  horse 
coming  galloping  down  the  street,  and  evidently  being 
pulled  up  short  just  outside  the  hotel.  A  few  seconds 
afterwards  Miss  Forrest  burst  through  the  door.  She 
stopped  just  inside,  holding  on  to  the  door  frame, 
gasping  for  breath.  Her  face  was  ghastly  pale,  and 
her  hair  rippled  in  wild  disorder  around  her  bare  head 
and  down  her  shoulders. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Miss  Forrest?”  cried 
Duchambeau,  springing  to  his  feet. 

“  Get  ...  a  doctor  .  .  .  quickly!  ”  gasped  the 
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girl.  “  Constable  Weston  .  f  .  i§  shot.  .  .  .  They 
are  both  .  .  .  out  at  my  .  .  .  place.  .  .  She  swayed, 
and  would  have  fallen  if  Duchambeau  had  not  rushed 
forward  just  in  time  to  catch  her.  She  had  fainted. 

“  Mary!  Dave!  ”  shouted  Duchambeau  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  making  for  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
bedrooms  above  with  the  unconscious  girl  in  his  arms. 

Mrs.  Duchambeau  and  Dave  came  running. 

“Dave,  run  over  an’  get  Doc.,  quick!  An’  get 
some  of  the  fellows  together!  ”  Duchambeau  directed 
hurriedly.  “  There’s  been  hell  popping  out  at  the 
school.  The  constable  is  shot,  killed,  I  guess !  Get 
a  move  on!  ”  Dave  disappeared  on  a  run  in  his  shirt¬ 
sleeves.  “  You  come  along  an’  look  after  Miss 
Forrest,  Mary,  she’s  fainted !:  She’s  been  through  hell, 
I  guess!  ” 

Soon  Miss  Forrest  had  been  placed  on  a  bed,  and 
leaving  the  girl  in  his  wife’s  capable  hands,  Ducham¬ 
beau  hurried  away. 

Shortly  afterwards  two  buck-boards  with  the  doctor, 
Duchambeau,  Dave,  and  four  men  were  driving  at 
break-neck  speed  across  the  prairie  towards  the  school. 
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After  Weston  had  left,  Miss  Forrest  sat  for  a  while 
in  a  pleasant  reverie.  Occasionally  she  would  smile 
happily  to  herself.  She  found  that  life  was  good  to 
live. 

Presently  she  got  up  and  started  clearing  away  the 
tea-things.  As  she  was  washing  up  the  cups  and 
saucers  in  the  little  kitchen,  humming  gaily  to  herself 
during  the  task,  she  heard  through  the  open  door  into 
the  sitting-room  that  the  front  door  was  being  care¬ 
fully  opened  and  shut.  She  quickly  walked  into  the 
sitting-room  and  found  herself  confronted  by  an  unpre¬ 
possessing  looking  man,  who  was  standing  just  inside 
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the  front  door.  As  she  entered  the  room  his  face 
contracted  into  a  cunning  leer. 

“  Evenin’ 1  "  he  said.  “  You’s  Miss  Forrest,  ain’t 
yer?  ” 

“I  ami”  she  answered  shortly;  she  did  not  like 
the  looks  of  the  man.  “  Did  you  want  to  see  me 
about  anything  ?  ”  She  spoke  quite  calmly.  Although 
the  man  looked  particularly  unpleasant  she  felt  no 
cause  for  alarm.  Experience  had  taught  her,  that,  as 
a  rule,  even  the  roughest  of  the  woodsmen  and 
trappers  treated  women  with  consideration  if  not 
respect,  and  she  had  as  yet  not  come  across  the 
proverbial  exception. 

,  Sa7’  Em  a  frien’  o’  MacKay,”  explained  the  man. 

I  m  just  down  from  the  Ben’,  an’  I  thought  I’d  come 
aroun’  an  give  you  the  how-dyl  ”  He  spoke  in  an 
unpleasantly  ingratiating  manner.  As  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  he  advanced  into  the  room,  and  Miss  Forrest 
retired  a  few  steps,  so  that  she  had  the  table  between 
her  and  the  visitor.  The  man’s  whole  appearance  was 
not  so  favourable  that  she  wanted  him  to  get  too  close 
to  her. 

“So  you  are  a  friend  of  MacKay’s,  are  you?” 
she  said  reflectively.  There  was  something  here  that 
did  not  sound  quite  right. 

Sure!  Me  an’  MacKay’s  such  close  frien’s  that 
we  share  most  things,  so  I  thought  I’d  come  around!  ” 

There  was  an  undercurrent  of  wicked  irony  in  his 
voice,  and  Miss  Forrest  seemed  to  detect  some  sinister 
meaning  hidden  in  the  words.  She  also  seemed  to 
perceive  for  the  first  time  something  evil  in  that 
leering  face,  something  brutal,  threatening!  And  she 
began  to  experience  a  sense  of  fear! 

“  So  MacKay  sent  you,  did  he?  ”  she  inquired  in 
a  voice  which  she  tried  to  make  casual.  She  did  not 
for  a  moment  believe  that  MacKay  had  sent  the 
ruffian  there,  nor  did  she  believe  that  he  was  a  friend 
of  MacKay’s.  But  she  decided  that  she  must  keep  up 
the  conversation.  Instinctively  she  felt  that  silence  or 
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any  show  of  incredulity  or  hesitation  on  her  part 
would  precipitate  a  crisis — of  what  ?  she  shudderingly 
asked  herself.  “  It  was  nice  of  you  to  call,”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “  Won’t  you  sit  down  and  have  a  cup  of  tea 
or  something?  ” 

The  man  laughed  a  short,  rasping  laugh. 

“  It’s  honey  I’m  after!  ”  he  said.  “  Say,  come 
over  here  so’s  you  an’  me  can  get  acquainted!  I’m 
a  fine  feller  when  you  gets  to  know  me,  an’  I’ve  got 
a  way  with  girls,  lemme  tell  you!  ”  He  continued  his 
stealthy  advance  around  the  table,  the  girl  retreating 
before  him.  She  was  commencing  to  feel  desperate. 

“  Come  on  now,  honey!  ”  came  the  man’s  voice 
again.  ‘‘Let’s  be  chummy!  Give’s  a  lil’  kiss!  I 
like  youse,  you’se  a  tidy  piece  o’  goods!  ” 

“  If  you  don’t  go  away  I’ll  shout  for  help!  ”  said 
the  girl  in  desperation. 

‘‘Go  on!  Shout  the  house  down,  if  you  think 
that’ll  do  you  any  good!  ”  jeered  the  man.  “  But  I 
reckon  you’ll  have  some  trouble  makin’  anybody  hear 
you!  ”  And  she  knew  the  man  was  right.  The 
nearest  habitation  was  a  farm  about  half  a  mile  away, 
and  she  knew  a  shout  could  not  carry  as  far  as  that, 
even  across  the  silent  prairie.  And  the  chance  of  any¬ 
body  passing  was  more  than  remote  this  time  of  day. 
She  felt  like  a  trapped  animal.  She  was  commencing 
to  feel  faint,  and  that  leering  face  across  the  table 
seemed  to  have  a  paralysing,  almost  hypnotic  effect 
on  her.  What  could  she  do  ? 

Suddenly  the  man  launched  himself  forward  across 
the  table  and  made  a  grab  for  her.  She  sprang  back 
just  in  time  to  avoid  those  clutching  fingers. 

The  man  straightened  up  with  a  snarl.  The  face  was 
stripped  of  its  leer,  and  the  beast  stood  revealed  in  it 
in  all  its  grim  and  brutal  nakedness ! 

“  You  have  better  give  in  quietly,  or  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you!”  growled  the  man,  fiercely  and 
threateningly. 

The  poor  girl  threw  about  in  her  mind  for  a  way 
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out.  She  must  get  out  into  the  open,  and  endeavour 
to  evade  the  monster  by  fleetness  of  foot.  She  wheeled 
quickly,  and  made  a  dash  for  the  open  door  into  the 
kitchen.  But  the  man  was  too  quick  for  her.  He 
caught  her  before  she  was  through,  and  roughly 
dragged  her  back. 

“  Now  I’ve  got  you,  dearie,  an’  we’ll  have  a  good 
time!  I’ll  teach  you  to  love  me  all  rig'ht!  ” 

The  girl  struggled  fiercely,  and  beat  with  her  fists 
against  the  man’s  face  and  chest.  But  he  only 
laughed,  and  imprisoned  her  hands  in  one  of  his  huge 
paws,  while  he  put  his  other  arm  around  her  shoulders. 

“  Gosh,  you’s  sure  some  lil’  wild-cat,  but  I  like  ’em 
spunky.  I’ll  tame  you  all  right!” 

She  struggled  on.  Her  hair  came  undone  and 
tumbled  down  over  her  face  and  down  her  back.  But 
she  had  the  desperate  feeling  that  it  was  all  futile ! 
She  felt  like  a  child  in  the  powerful  arms  of  the  brute. 
She  felt  herself  weakening,  saw  as  through  a  mist  that 
leering,  repulsive  face  come  closer  to  hers;  and  in 
her  desperation  she  let  out  a  piercing  scream  of 
terror.  ... 

Constable  Weston  heard  this  scream  as  he  had  still 
a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards  to  cover  to  the  cottage. 
He  had  come  across  the  prairie  at  a  gallop.  Now  he 
dug  his  spurs  into  the  sweating  flanks  of  the  horse, 
and  the  animal  covered  the  rest  of  the  distance  in  a 
couple  of  bounds. 

The  constable  flung  himself  off  the  horse,  threw  the 
reins  over  the  gate  post,  and  raced  up  to  the  entrance. 

Neither  of  the  two  struggling  inside  had  heard  the 
hoof-beats  of  the  constable’s  horse,  muffled  as  they 
had  been  by  the  short  prairie  grass,  and  when  they 
saw  Weston  burst  through  the  door  a  snarl  of  mixed 
surprise  and  baffled  fury  burst  from  Miss  Forrest’s 
assailant.  Fie  flung  the  girl  from  him  so  that  she 
staggered  backward's  till  she  was  brought  up  short  by 
the  table,  and  at  the  same  time  he  made  a  backwards 
leap,  his  right  hand  simultaneously  going  to  his  hip- 
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pocket.  Without  hesitation  the  constable,  who  was 
unarmed,  flung  himself  forward.  He  knew  that  in  a 
second  the  ruffian’s  hand  would  reappear  grasping  a 
gun,  and  he  also  knew  that  only  by  swiftness  could 
he  hope  to  save  himself  and  the  girl.  Just  as  he  was 
within  striking  distance  there  came  a  deafening  report; 
but  unhesitatingly  Weston’s  fist  shot  out  and  caught 
the  man  under  the  jaw.  He  tumbled  backwards,  and 
in  falling  his  head  struck  the  wall  behind  him  a  resound¬ 
ing  crack.  His  body  grew  limp  and  slid  to  the  floor, 
while  the  revolver  fell  from  his  nerveless  hand  and 
clattered  down  beside  him.  The  constable  sank  to  his 
knees  beside  the  man. 

Please,  Miss  Forrest,”  he  said  in  a  quiet,  though 
somewhat  strained  voice,  “  could  you  get  me  some 
rope?  ” 

The  girl,  who  had  been  standing  motionless,  half 
stunned,  gripping  the  table,  now  roused  herself.  The 
constable  s  quiet,  matter-of-fact  voice  had  a  soothing 
effect  on  her  nerves. 

Will  a  clothes-line  do  ?  ”  she  inquired  in  a  rather 
shaky  voice. 

“Anything!  But  please  hurry!  The  man  may 
recover  any  minute!  ” 

.  In  spite  °f  her  shaking  limbs  she  managed  to  hurry 
into  the  kitchen,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  returned 
with  the  clothes-line. 

Thank  you !  Please  take  the  revolver  and  keep 
the  man  covered !  ”  directed  Weston,  who  immediately 
set  about  tying,  the  man’s  wrists  firmly  together. 

Miss  Forrest  in  the  meantime  had  picked  up  the  gun. 
It  struck  her  as  she  was  watching  that  the  constable 
fumbled  a  lot  over  his  task,  but  in  her  shaken  con¬ 
dition  she  did  not  attach  any  significance  to  the  fact. 
Having  secured  the  man’s  hands  Weston  said  without 
turning  around: 

“  Perhaps  you  could  manage  to  tie  the  man’s  ankles 
together,  Miss  Forrest?  I  don’t  dare  move.” 

Without  a  word  the  girl  took  the  rope,  kneeled 
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down,  placed  the  revolver  Beside  her  on  the  floor,  and 
soon  she  had  lashed  the  man’s  ankles  firmly  together. 

As  she  was  straightening  up  she  got  a  look  of  the 
constable’s  face,  and  her  heart  for  a  moment  seemed 
to  stand  still.  It  was  ghastly  pale  and  was  contracted 
in  agony,  while  heavy  beads  of  perspiration  glistened 
on  the  forehead. 

“  You  are  wounded!  ”  she  gasped, 

“  I  rather  .  .  ,  think  ...  he  tickled  a  rib  ...  or 
something,”  answered  Weston,  speaking  with  some 
effort,  and  trying  to  grin.  Nothing  much.  Take 
my  horse  .  .  ,  outside  .  „  .  and  go  for  .  .  .  help  .  .  . 
please  .  .  .  I  .  .  .”  He  broke  off  and  collapsed  in  a  heap 
on  top  of  his  would-be  murderer. 

With  a  cry  Miss  Forrest  sprang  to  her  feet  and  ran 
up  to  him.  For  the  moment  her  own  terror  was 
pushed  in  the  background.  Her  only  thought  was 
that  she  must  help  the  constable.  She  dragged  him 
away  from  the  other  limp  body,  and  stretched  him  out 
on  his  back  on  the  floor.  She  was  not  strong  enough 
to  get  him  on  to  the  bed  in  her  bedroom  next  door. 
To  her  horror  she  saw  that  blood  was  oozing  freely 
from  the  hole  where  the  bullet  had  penetrated  the  left 
breast  of  his  tunic,  and  that  quite  a  pool  had  collected 
where  he  had  been  kneeling  on  the  floor. 

She  had  at  college  undergone  a  course  in  first  aid, 
but  this  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  ever  been  called 
on  to  put  her  knowledge  to  practical  purposes,  and 
she  groped  about  in  her  brains  for  the  half  forgotten 
lessons  about  emergency  treatment  of  wounds.  She 
had  no  bandages  or  surgical  appliances,  but  she  quickly 
made  up  her  mind  what  to  do. 

She  hurried  into  her  bedroom,  opened  a  drawer  in 
her  chest,  and  ruthlessly  she  tore  into  strips  some  of 
her  finest  linen.  These  strips  she  dumped  into  her 
wash-basin  along  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  then  she 
poured  over  the  lot  a  bottle  of  boracic  lotion,  which 
she  always  kept  handy.  With  the  basin  in  her  hand 
she  returned  to  .the  constable,  and  with  infinite  care 
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she  opened  the  tunic  and  cut  the  shirt  away  from 
around  the  wound  on  his  breast.  She  then  carefully 
washed  the  place,  and  put  on  a  pad.  She  treated  the 
place  where  the  bullet  had  come  out,  just  under  the 
left  shoulder-blade,  in  the  same  manner,  and  finally 
bandaged  both  pads  firmly  over  the  wounds. 

Next  she  fetched  the  quilt  from  her  bed  and  removed 
him  on  to  that,  slipped  two  pillows  under  his  head  and 
covered  him  up  with  blankets.  This  finished  she  went 
over  and  examined  the  other  man.  He  was  still 
unconscious,  and,  overcoming  her  revulsion,  she  bent 
down  and  examined  his  bonds.  Having  assured  her¬ 
self  that  he  was  securely  fettered  she  straightened  up, 
stood  looking  down  at  Weston’s  pale  drawn  face  for 
a  few  moments;  then,  with  a  half  stifled  sob,  she 
wheeled  abruptly  and  ran  for  the  front  door.  Outside 
she  quickly  mounted  the  constable’s  horse,  not  wasting 
any  time  on  adjusting  the  stirrups,  and,  pushing  her 
feet  in  between  the  stirrup-leathers,  she  put  the  horse 
at  a  gallop  towards  the  town. 


IV 

The  doctor  found  the  constable’s  condition  serious, 
but  not  hopeless,  thanks  to  Miss  Forrest’s  prompt 
treatment  of  the  wounds.  The  bullet  had  just  grazed 
the  left  lung,  and  if  no  complications  developed,  he 
considered  that  a  few  weeks  ought  to  see  the  con¬ 
stable  well  on  his  way  towards  recovery.  When  thev 
reached  him  he  was  delirious,  and  the  doctor  ordered 
him  put  to  bed  in  Miss  Forrest’s  cottage.  Under  no 
circumstances  must  he  be  moved! 

Mrs.  Duchambeau  volunteered  her  services  as  nurse- 
in-chief,  an  offer  gratefully  accepted  by  the  doctor, 
who  knew  that  he  could  hardly  leave  his  patient  in 
more  capable  hands.  The  good  lady  had,  as  partner 
in  her  husband’s  not  uneventful  career,  acquired  a 
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somewhat  extensive  working  knowledge  of  how  to 
treat  gun-shot  patients. 

Miss  Forrest,  who  with  the  buoyancy  of  youth  had 
rapidly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  terrible 
evening,  acted  as  assistant  nurse  as  far  as  her  scholastic 
duties  permitted. 

One  Constable  Wilson  from  the  Portage  Bend 
Detachment  had  come  down  to  take  over  Weston’s 
duties  ad  interim,  and  his  first  job  in  the  line  of  duty 
had  been  the  gratifying  one  of  conducting  his  brother 
officer’s  assailant  to  Prince  Albert,  there  to  face  stern 
justice. 

The  inhabitants  of  Portage  Junction  walked  abroad 
with  a  new-found  dignity,  almost  swagger.  They  felt 
that  the  shooting  of  the  constable  had  thrown  con¬ 
siderable  glamour  over  the  town,  as  the  story  had 
been  circulated  to  all  the  newspapers  in  the  Dominion. 
Those  men  who  had  partaken  in  the  relief  expedition 
earned  many  free  drinks  from  the  morbidly  curious, 
as  it  was  universally  felt  that  these  men  had  intimate 
and  inside  knowledge  of  the  affair. 

MacKay  haunted  the  place  as  often  as  his  duties  up 
at  Portage  Bend  admitted,  and  Mrs.  Duchambeau  had 
had  to  actually  shoo  him  from  the  place  on  several 
occasions.  Even  his  plea  for  just  one  little  peep 
at  Wess  ”  was  firmly  vetoed.  When  he  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  run  down  to  the  Junction  he  haunted  the 
Police  Barracks  up  at  Portage  Bend,  inquiring  for 
news  about  “  old  Wess.” 

Then  on  the  sixteenth  day  the  cheerful  news  was 
spread  that  the  constable  was  allowed  to  receive 

visitors.  ,,  t  . 

The  next  morning  MacKay  presented  himself  at  the 

cottage  dressed  in  his  Sunday  best.  As  he  entered 
the  sick-room  with  Miss  Forrest  his  face  wore  an 
eager  smile,  but  the  smile  quickly  faded  when  he  sa>> 
the  pale,  gaunt  face  resting  on  the  pillow. 

“  Hello,  Wess!  ”  he  said  with  an  unwonted  huski- 
ness  in  his  voice,  and  he  tried  to  gulp  down  some- 
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thing  which  persisted  in  rising  in  his  throat.  He  had 
not  been  prepared  for  such  change  in  Weston. 

“  Hello,  Mac!  ”  answered  the  constable  m  a  still 
weak  voice,  while  a  ghost  of  his  one-time  grin  lit  up 
his  face.  “  Still  going  strong?  ” 

“  Gosh,  Wess,  you  look  some  used  up!  ”  continued 
MacKay,  who  had  mastered  the  trouble  in  his  throat. 
“  You  look  as  if  you  have  had  a  he  ...  a  fierce 
time,”  he  corrected  himself  quickly,  remembering 
Miss  Forrest’s  presence. 

It  is  the  fault  of  my  nurses,”  grinned  Weston. 
“  They  have  insisted  on  feeding  me  on  slush  till  day 
before  yesterday.  So  what  can  you  expect?  ” 

“  And  you  will  be  deprived  of  visitors  if  you  talk 
too  much!  ”  interpolated  Miss  Forrest,  with  mock 
severity. 

I’ll  be  good,  nurse!  Mac  can  do  the  talking. 
Tell  us  all  the  news,  Mac  I  ” 

But  MacKay  seemed  suddenly  to  have  become 
tongue-tied,  and  stood  looking  down  at  the  floor  as  if 
there  to  seek  inspiration.  He  shot  a  quick  glance  at 
Miss  Forrest,  who  also  seemed  to  have  caught  the 
complaint,  only  she  seemed  to  have  found  some  object 
of  absorbing  interest  outside  the  window,  an  object 
which  seemingly  caused  a  blush  to  mount  to  her 
cheeks.  No  detail  of  this  pantomime  had  escaped  the 
constable  who  was  watching  the  two,  and  he  was  filled 
with  inward  amusement.  He  knew  what  was  coming. 

Suddenly  MacKay  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  rug  he 
had  been  studying,  looked  defiantly  at  the  constable, 
and  said  hurriedly  : 

“Say!  We  have  fixed  it  up!  Muriel  and  me,  I 
mean!  ” 

“  And  who  is  Muriel?  ”  inquired  Weston,  his  eyes 
twinkling. 

“  Miss  Forrest,  of  course'!’  Who  else  should  it 
be?  ”  asked  MacKay  in  naive  surprise. 

“  And  what  have  you  fixed  up?  ”  continued  Weston, 
enjoying  the  confusion  of  the  Couple  in  front  of  him. 
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“  Aw,  you  know,  Wess!  ”  said  MacKay  plaintively. 
“  We  have  become  engaged.  When  I  heard  about  all 
that  he  .  .  .  trouble  I  mean,  I  seemed  to  become  so 
aggravated,  no,  that’s  not  the  word  I  mean.  .  .  .  Oh, 
well.  You  know  what  I  mean,  Wess!  Anyhow,  I 
suddenly  seemed  to  find  the  spunk  to  ask  Muriel  what 
I’ve  been  wanting  to  ask  her  for  a  long  time,  an’  she 
said  she  would  have  me!  Would  you  believe  it?  " 

“  It  certainly  sounds  unbelievable,  but  I’ll  take  your 
word  for  it!  ”  grinned  Weston.  “Anyhow,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  becoming  serious,  “  I  am  awfully  glad  to  hear 
it,  and  I  am  sure  you’ll  both  be  very  happy!  You 
may  come  here  so  that  I  can  shake  you  both  by  the 
hand.  The  nurse9  permit  me  the  use  of  my  right 
hand  within  reason !  ” 

He  took  Miss  Forrest’s  hand  and  smiled  up  into  her 
happy  face.  Then  MacKay  picked  up  Weston’s  hand 
and  held  it  as  gingerly  as  if  it  were  a  live  wire. 

“  Say,  Wess!  I  can’t  thank  you  enough  for  what 
you  have  done,”  he  commenced.  “  But  .  .  .” 

“  You  can  cut  out  the  bouquets,  Mac!  If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  Miss  Forrest’s  presence  of  mind,  I  would 
hardly  have  been  alive  now.  Doc.  said  so !  So  you 
see,  we  are  all  square!  Now  sit  down  both  of  you, 
and  amuse  me.  Doc.  said  I  was  to  have  a  lot  of 
cheering  up !  When  is  the  happy  event  going  to  take 
place  ?  ” 

“  As  soon  as  you  are  well  enough  to  stand  up  with 
us,”  answered  MacKay.  “  Muriel  has  already  sent  in 
her  resignation,  and  they  are  going  to  send  somebody 
to  relieve  her  soon.  They  are  sending  a  mail  this 
time!  ”  he  added. 

“Good  egg!  ” 

“  Gosh,  I  forgot!  I  have  more  grand  news  for 
you!  ”  burst  eagerly  from  MacKay.  “  Say,  you  are 
a  corporal  now,  Wess!  Your  promotion  .  .  .  Oh, 
gosh!  ”  he  interrupted  himself  in  great  concern. 
“Now  I’ve  torn  it!  ” 

“  Torn  what?  You  have  brought  me  the  best  news 
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you  possibly  could  have!  ”  answered  Weston,  his  eyes 
alight  with  pleasure,  a  faint  blush  tinging  his  pale 
cheeks. 

Gosh,  it  ain’t  that!  ”  moaned  MacKay.  “  I  met 
Constable  Wilson  just  as  I  was  going  over  here,  and 
he  told  me  you  had  been  promoted  an’  was  going  to 
be  transferred  to  Portage  Bend.  He  was  just  about 
to  ride  away  on  some  business,  an’  said  that  he  would 
run  over  an’  tell  you  soon  as  he  came  back.  An’  I 
promised  him  I  wouldn’t  tell  you  anything  about  it ! 
An’  now  I’ve  gone  and  done  it!  ” 

“  Never  mind,  Mac!  I  won’t  let  on  to  Wilson  that 
I  know.” 

“That’s  fine!  ”  exclaimed  MacKay,  relieved.  “  I 
wouldn’t  like  to  get  in  wrong  with  Wilson.  He  seems 
a  fine  chap.  But  ain’t  it  gran’  that  we  are  all  going 
to  be  together  up  at  the  Bend?  ” 

“  It  certainly  is !  ” 

For  a  while  longer  they  chatted  about  Portage 
Bend,  the  North  and  kindred  subjects,  Miss  Forrest 
confining  herself  to  watching  the  two  friends  with 
a  happy  smile  on  her  face,  and  interpolating  an 
occasional  word  now  and  then,  until  authority,  in  the 
buxom  form  of  Mrs.  Duchambeau,  manifested  itself 
and  incontinently  drove  MacKay  and  his  bride  from 
the  room  with  the  justification  that  the  patient  “  has 
had  enough  gassing  for  one  sitting!  ” 

The  constable — or  rather  corporal — now  commenced 
to  mend  rapidly,  and  three  weeks  later,  almost  restored 
to  his  normal  self,  he  led  the  revels  at  MacKay's 
wedding.  The  solemnization  of  the  event  took  place 
at  Duchambeau’s,  which  place  was  gaily  bedecked 
inside  and  outside  with  flags  and  bunting,  and  the 
marital  knot  was  tied  by  an  imported  preacher.  The 
whole  town  had  a  festive  appearance,  as  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  who  had  all  been  invited  to  attend  the  celebration, 
had  shaken  off  their  lethargy  for  once,  and  had  all 
Conned  their  Sunday  best.  To  start  with,  they  all 
walked  around  looking  somewhat  uncomfortable  and 
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sheepish  on  account  of  their  unusual  splendour,  but 
this  state  gradually  wore  off  under  the  mellowing 
influence  of  the  free  drinks  which  were  unstintingly 
and  freely  dispensed  in  the  bar-room.  For  MacKay 
understood  how  to  do  a  thing  in  style !  It  really  did 
not  detract  materially  from  the  general  jollity  of  the 
occasion  that  a  few  of  the  weaker  vessels  had  to  be 
towed  into  port  by  the  obliging  Constable  Wilson, 
who  shared  with  Weston  the  strenuous  office  of  Master 
of  Ceremonies.  The  wrecked  ones  appeared  later  on, 
somewhat  shaken  but  collected,  but  all  ready  to  again 
take  up  the  battle  with  the  wet  elements. 

There  was  a  sumptuous  dinner  with  several  speeches, 
mostly  delivered  with  a  maximum  of  good-will  and  a 
minimum  of  rhetoric.  The  chief  speaker  was  Ducham- 
beau,  who  managed  to  squeeze  into  his  speech  a  con¬ 
densed  extract  of  the  discourse  he  had  delivered  on 
another  memorable  occasion,  to  wit,  a  favourable 
comparison  of  the  present-day  “  Mounty  ”  with  the 
“  Mounties  in  them  days.”  But  on  this  occasion  there 
were  no  dissenting  voices.  MacKay,  who  had  led  the 
opposition  that  other  time,  now  heartily  endorsed 
every  one  of  Duchambeau’s  laudatory  remarks, 
especially  those  which  commended  the  efficiency  of 
the  present-day  “  Mounty.”  The  whole  affair  was  a 
tremendous  success.  Even  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Portage  Junction  agreed  that  it  was  the  swellest  cele¬ 
bration  that  had  ever  struck  the  Junction! 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacKay  left  for 
Winnipeg,  where  thev  intended  to  spend  a  short  honey¬ 
moon,  and  on  the  following  morning  Corporal  Weston 
left  for  Portage  Bend. 

And  Portage  Junction  gradually  sank  back  into  the 
slough  of  sluggishness  and  inertia  from  which  the 
shooting  of  Weston  and  MacKay’s  wedding  had 
raised  it  for  a  short  time. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  TRIALS  AND  TRIBULATIONS  INCIDENTAL  TO  THE 
SUPPRESSION  OF  JOHN  BARLEY-CORN  IN  DRY  TERRITORY 

I 

Portage  Bend  was  a  town  without  any  pronounced 
traditions.  Originally  it  had  been  a  trading  post  or 
fort,  which  had  been  established  by  the  Gentlemen 
Adventurers  into  the  Hudson’s  Bay,  the  fathers  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

The  post  had  been  established  on  the  southern  bank 
of  a  sweeping  bend  in  the  Saskatchewan  River,  where 
it  flows  majestically  through  the  deep  forests  on  its 
last  lap  towards  Lake  Winnipeg. 

During  the  early  days  of  its  existence  the  fort  had 
seen  stirring  times,  and  the  spruces  and  birch-trees, 
which  now  surround  the  peaceful  little  town,  had  once 
witnessed  fierce  and  bloody  battles  between  Indians 
and  white  traders,  and  between  free-traders  and  the 
voyageurs  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  But  the 
memory  of  these  bloody  and  turbulent  times  had  faded 
with  the  passage  of  the  years.  The  fort  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  with  its  passing  the  violent  scenes  of 
which  it  had  once  been  the  centre,  had  become  vague 
legends. 

As  a  town  Portage  Bend  was  still  in  its  first  decade. 
The  lumber  mills  built  by  the  Northern  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany  was  principally  responsible  for  its  development 
from  a  Fur  Post  to  a  town,  but  this  northern  metropolis 
had  also  got  a  considerable  forward  boost,  when  it 
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had  been  connected  up  with  the  main  railway 
through  the  branch  line  at  Portage  Junction. 

The  about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  inhabitants 
took  an  inordinate  pride  in  their  town.  And  it  looked 
very  pretty  with  its  neat,  wooden  houses,  surrounded  by 
the  dark,  green  forests,  and  with  the  glittering  river 
flowing  serenely  past. 

The  side-walks,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  only 
wooden  platforms,  and  the  streets  were  almost  bound¬ 
less  quagmires  of  mud  and  slush  in  the  spring,  and 
mere  stretches  of  dust  in  the  summer;  but  the  absence 
of  macadam  and  concrete  in  the  road  construction  was 
amply  counterbalanced  by  such  advanced  appurten¬ 
ances  of  civilization  as  electric  light,  moving  picture 
shows,  “  chink  restaurants/’  etc. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  decidedly  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  lot.  Corporal  Weston,  soon  after  his  arrival, 
had  once  summed  it  up  as  a  history  of  the  existing 
human  races  in  one  volume. 

Constable  Wilson,  who  had  returned  from  his 
temporary  exile  at  Portage  Junction,  had  divided  the 
census  of  the  town  into  two  distinct  groups:  “  White 
men  ”  and  “  Bohunks.”  Constable  Wilson’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  white  man  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  colour 
line.  He  cheerfully  hailed  as  a  white  man  anyone — 
irrespective  of  racial  colour — who  lived  up  to  his 
standards  of  what  a  white  man  ought  to  be. 

A  “  bohunk  ”  on  the  other  hand,  according  to 
Wilson,  was  a  citizen  whose  attitude  towards  the  Ten 
Commandments  as  well  as  the  laws  and  by-laws  of 
the  community  was  such  that  it  bordered  on  contempt, 
and  who  for  that  reason  had  gained  the  distinction  of 
having  the  official  eye  of  the  R.N.W.M.P.  turned 
warily  on  them. 

There  was  one  regrettable  fly  in  the  ointment  of 
this  otherwise  quite  well  regulated  city.  The  entire 
absence  of  “  saloons.”  For,  as  has  been  mooted 
before,  the  district  was  “  dry  territory.” 

The  reason  for  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  was 
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this.  Portage  Bend  was  the  jumping-off  place  to  all 
the  Indian  Reserves  scattered  about  in  the  huge 
forests  surrounding  the  town.  Now,  an  observant  and 
paternal  Government  had  observed  amongst  its  red 
subjects  a  tendency  to  go  on  the  war-path  when  booze 
was  flowing,  and  they  had  therefore  made  an  attempt 
to  check  the  flow  by  the  simple  expedient  of  turning 
supplies  off  at  the  tap.  Consequently,  several  exten¬ 
sive  and  remunerative  concerns,  dealing  in  illicit 
liquor,  had  sprung  tip,  and  between  these  flourishing 
concerns  and  the  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police 
an  intense  warfare  raged. 

The  R.N.W.M.P.  Detachment  consisted  of  one 
inspector  in  charge,  one  corporal,  and  three  constables. 
The  local  “  Barracks  ”  was  a  one-storied  house 
situated  on  a  street  some  blocks  away  from  and 
running  parallel  with  Main  Street,  the  chief  artery  of 
the  town.  One  entered  this  stronghold  of  law  and 
order  through  a  front  office,  in  which  the  constable 
on  duty  spent  his  time  drawing  designs  on  the  blotting 
paper  on  his  desk  while  waiting  for  customers.  This 
office  also  contained  the  cells,  two  steel  cages  not 
unlike  exaggerated  bird  cages  to  look  at.  and  they 
were  therefore  collectively  known  as  the  aviary.  From 
the  rear  of  this  office  a  short  corridor  led  to  the  office 
proper  in  which  the  inspector  presided  assisted  by  the 
corporal.  Half-way  down  the  corridor  a  door  gave 
access  to  the  barrack-room.  The  rest  of  the  building 
beyond  the  main  office  constituted  the  inspector’s 
quarters. 

One  bright  morning  in  the  middle  of  the  summer 
Corporal  Weston  was  sitting  at  his  desk  in  the  main 
office  wrapped  in  gloom.  He  had  now  been  for  over 
a  year  at  Portage  Bend,  and  be  it  said  at  once  that  he 
had  not  been  disappointed  in  his  new  sphere  of 
activities.  Portage  Bend  had  proved  to  be  all  that  he 
had  anticipated.  So  that  was  not  the  reason  for  his 
gloom.  But  a  few  days  ago  disaster  had  overtaken 
the  detachment.  The  inspector  in  charge,  a  popular 
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officer,  had  been  detailed  to  lead  some  patrol  on  a 
special  mission  up  to  some  place  on  the  Hudson’s  Bay, 
and  the  officer  who  had  been  sent  to  relieve  him  was 
in  the  estimation  of  his  subordinates  at  Portage  Bend 
a  very  poor  substitute.  He  was  universally  unpopular, 
and  suffered  in  the  eyes  of  at  least  the  rank  and  file 
from  several  defects.  Principal  amongst  those  was 
the  one  that  he  had  not  worked  his  way  up  through 
the  various  grades  of  the  police,  but  had  jumped 
directly  from  a  purely  civilian  status  to  an  inspector¬ 
ship  via  a  political  springboard.  What  his  particular 
civilian  status  had  been  was  not  known  with  any 
certainty,  but  amongst  the  various  surmises  put  for¬ 
ward  by  the  members  of  the  police,  bartender  and 
dish-washer  seemed  to  have  the  most  fanciers.  Then 
he  was  also  confoundedly  fussy.  His  first  act  of  grace 
on  taking  command  of  the  detachment  was  to  issue 
the  order  that  rifle  drill  was  to  take  place  every  morn¬ 
ing,  to  the  unspeakable  disgust  of  his  subordinates, 
who  had  been  used  to  one  half-hearted  attempt  per 
week  only  during  the  rule  of  his  predecessor.  He  had 
also  introduced  other  items  of  irksome  and  unnecessary 
routine.  For  some  obscure  reason  he  had  been  nick¬ 
named  “  Woof.” 

The  cause  of  the  corporal’s  gloom  was  sitting  at 
his  own  desk  across  the  room  perusing  a  document. 
As  Weston  was  studying  him  with  surreptitious 
distaste  the  inspector  suddenly  lifted  his  head  and 
barked : 

“Corporal!  ” 

“  Sir!  ”  answered  Weston,  getting  up.  Pie  crossed 
the  office  and  came  to  attention  before  the  inspector’s 
desk. 

“  You  didn’t  get  that  half-breed,  Joe  Cadotte,  when 
you  raided  his  blind  pig  last  night!  ”  said  the 
inspector  accusingly. 

“  No,  sir.  He  had  disappeared  by  the  time  we 
arrived  at  his  place.  He  must  have  got  a  warning 
somehow.” 
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“  Disgraceful!  Letting  a  man  slip  through  your 
fingers  that  way.  It  is  that  kind  of  thing  that  lowers 
the  prestige  of  the  police!  You  will  have  to  get  him, 
Corporal!  We  have  to  teach  these  bootleggers  a 
lesson !  And  the  Indian  Agent  reports  here  that  the 
fellow  has  been  smuggling  liquor  into  the  reserve 
across  the  river.  Scandalous!  So  get  him  at  once, 
Corporal ! 

“  Excuse  me,  sir.  But  the  man  may  have  left  the 
district  already.” 

“  May  have  left!  ”  repeated  the  inspector  peevishly. 
“  Of  course  he  may  have  left.  And  it  is  up  to  you  to 
find  out  about  that,  and  ascertain  where  he  has  gone 
to.  I  have  never  heard  such  a  bunch  for  making 
difficulties  about  a  job  as  you  chaps  up  here!  ”  This 
accusation  was  taken  with  perfect  equanimity  by  the 
corporal.  He  knew  that  it  was  one  of  Woof’s 
standard  rebukes  to  his  subordinates  wherever  he 
happened  to  be. 

“  I  am  not  an  unreasonable  man,  Corporal,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  inspector,  “  and  I’ll  therefore  put  you  on 
special  duty  till  you  have  arrested  this  half-breed,  or 
till  you  have  found  out  where  he  has  gone,  so  that  we 
can  arrange  to  have  him  apprehended.  But  have  him 
I  will!  Do  you  understand,  Corporal?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.  Shall  I  put  Constable  Wilson  in  charge 
of  my  station  duties  while  I  am  on  special  duty?  ” 

“  Really,  Corporal,  you  ought  to  know  who  is  the 
next  in  seniority.  He  is  the  man  to  put  in  charge. 
Who  is  the  next  in  seniority?  ” 

“  Constable  Wilson,  sir!  ” 

“  Well,  put  him  in  charge  then,  and  don’t  bother 
me  with  all  kinds  of  silly  details  like  these !  Anything 
else  this  morning?  ” 

‘‘There  are  these  vouchers  to  sign,  sir!  ” 

“  Why  haven’t  you  given  them  to  me  before?  ” 

“  They  were  only  received  a  few  minutes  ago,  sir,” 
answered  Weston  patiently. 

The  inspector  quickly  signed  the  vouchers  in' 
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question,  then  picked  up  his  hat  and  bustled  out  of 
the  office. 

Corporal  Weston  returned  to  his  desk,  his  gloom 
enveloping  him  like  a  shroud.  He  sat  down  in  his 
chair  and  started  some  deep  thinking. 

After  a  while  a  smile  commenced  to  brighten  his 
depressed  features,  and  after  he  had  toyed  for  a  few 
more  minutes  with  the  idea  which  had  come  to  him 
he  looked  almost  happy. 

He  left  the  office  and  went  into  the  barrack-room 
where  he  found  the  three  constables  taking  their  ease. 
Constable  Wilson,  the  constable  on  duty,  who  had 
seen  the  inspector  leave  the  barracks,  was  sitting  on 
the  bed  nearest  the  door,  with  one  ear  cocked  in  the 
direction  of  the  front  office  in  case  any  customer 
should  arrive.  The  other  two  constables  also  occupied 
beds  in  preference  to  the  wooden  chairs  supplied  by 
the  Government. 

“Here  we  all  are!  All  present  and  correct  and 
bubbling  over  with  energy  and  activity  as  usual!  ” 
was  Weston’s  greeting.  “  Have  you  fellows  never 
anything  to  do  ?  It  is  a  wonder  that  you  scare  up 
enough  pep  to  draw  your  pay!  ” 

“  I’ll  bet  you  haven’t  overexerted  yourself,”  was 
Wilson’s  dispassionate  insinuation. 

“  Shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  you  have  been  asleep 
half  the  morning!  ”  contributed  Constable  Connor, 
who  was  lying  full  length  on  his  bed  intent  on  a 
literary  masterpiece  entitled  “  The  Headsman  of 
Berlin.”  (Translated.  With  illustrations.) 

“Asleep?  Did  you  say  asleep?  With  Woof  on 
the  job,  and  jumping  around  like  a  flea  in  a  fur 
mitten!  ”  said  Weston  disrespectfully.  “  Not  likely! 
What  tosh  that  man  is  able  to  spout  is  unbelievable ! 
He  is  the  absolute  limit !  Thank  God  we  are  parting 
company  for  a  while!  He  was  commencing  to  bore 
me.” 

“What  is  that?  Parting  company?  Where  are 
you  off  to?  ”  queried  Wilson  suspiciously. 
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“  Behold  in  me  the  latest  thing  in  sleuths,  my  son! 
I  am  detailed  to  apprehend  that  bootlegger  Cadotte. 
Special  duty.  And  you,  Wilson,  are  to  share  the  office 
with  Woof  during  my  absence.  You  needn’t  have  any 
scruples  about  taking  my  place.  I  am  not  jealous  by 
nature!  ”  grinned  the  corporal. 

Let  me  get  this  right!  ”  said  Wilson.  “  What 
do  you  mean  about  apprehending  Cadotte  ?  He  has 
beaten  it,  hasn’t  he?  ” 

“  He  apparently  has.  But  Woof  wants  him,  and 
won’t  be  happy  till  he  gets  him.  And  I  am  going  to 
see  that  he  does  not  get  disappointed,  bless  his  little 
heart!  ” 

But  this  is  all  tosh!  How  can  you  arrest  a  man 
who  isn’t  there  ?  And  what  is  the  sense  in  detailing 
you  for  special  duty  to  do  a  thing  that  can’t  be  done? 
Does  Woof  expect  you  to  conjure  up  Cadotte  from 
thin  air  or  something?  ”  Wilson  was  annoyed  and, 
consequently,  somewhat  unreasonable.  He  did  not 
relish  the  idea  of  sharing  the  office  with  the  inspector. 

“  Far  be  it  from  me  to  try  and  divine  the  workings 
of  a  massive  and  superior  brain  like  Woof’s,” 
answered  Weston,  grinning  down  at  Wilson.  “  But 
the  fact  remains  that  he  wants  Cadotte — or  at  least 
definite  information  as  to  that  gentleman’s  present 
whereabouts,  and  that  he  has  placed  that  important 
matter  in  my  hands.  And  in  what  more  capable  hands 
could  the  matter  have  been  placed?  So  I  hereby  hand 
over  to  you  my  station  duties,  stock,  lock,  and  barrel. 
And  if  you  should  find  anything  which  needs  explain¬ 
ing  or  elucidating  I  shall  gladly  place  my  superior 
intelligence  and  experience  freely  at  your  disposal 
from  time  to  time!  ” 

“  Don’t  talk  rot!  You  are  talking  as  if  you  intend 
spending  the  rest  of  the  summer  looking  for  Cadotte. 
It  won’t  take  you  more  than  a  day  or  two  to  settle 
this  matter,  will  it?”  inquired  Wilson  optimistically. 

“  It  is  hard  to  say,”  answered  Weston  judiciously. 
“  This  kind  of  business  always  requires  some  time. 
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First  one  must  find  a  clue,  then  this  must  be  followed 
up,  and  then  there  are  about  a  hundred  other  things 
one  has  to  do  if  one  wants  to  go  about  the  sleuth  job 
properly.  So  it  is  really  impossible  to  foretell  how 
long  it  will  take.  Anyhow  1  Much  as  I  would  like  to 
discuss  this  matter  fully  with  you,  I  must  now  tear 
myself  away  1  Duty  calls  1  I  must  without  waste  of 
time  get  into  touch  with  my  intelligence  service. 
Well  so-long  all  1  And  don’t  overwork  yourselves!  ” 
And  with  that  parting  injunction  he  was  gone. 

Wilson  tore  gloomy  eyes  away  from  the  doorway 
through  which  the  corporal  had  disappeared  and 
grumbled  fervently : 

“  Damn  the  luck  !  Fancy  having  to  be  cooped  up 
with  Woof  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time!  ”  He  sat 
for  a  while  in  gloomy  reflections,  then  he  continued : 
“  Say,  boys!  I’ll  bet  you  old  Wess  is  up  to  some¬ 
thing!  He  looked  so  damned  cheerful!  Don’t  you 
think  so,  Connor?  ” 

“  Huh?  What’s  that?  ”  inquired  Connor,  marking 
the  place  he  was  reading  with  a  finger  and  lifting  his 
eyes  from  the  book. 

“  I  said  old  Wess  looked  as  if  he  were  up  to  some¬ 
thing!  Didn’t  you  think  so  too?  ” 

“Didn’t  notice!  Shouldn’t  be  surprised,  though, 
if  he  were,  knowing  him  as  I  do,’’  answered  Connor 
without  interest,  and  immediately  returned  to  his 
literary  pursuits. 

“  Say,  what  did  the  corporal  mean  about  getting  hi 
touch  with  his  intelligence  service  ?  Was  that  only 
bunkum,  or  what?  ”  asked  the  third  occupant  of  the 
room,  Constable  Bryan,  a  young  Canadian,  who  had 
joined  the  detachment  some  days  previously. 

“  Bunkum?  I  should  say  not!  ”  answered  Wilson 
emphatically.  “  Haven’t  you  heard  about  Weston’s 
intelligence  service  yet?  ” 

“  I  only  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago,  remember!  ’’ 

“That’s  right!  I  forgot.  Well,  I’ll  enlighten  you. 
Old  Weston  has  got  a  half-breed  called  Angus  Mac- 
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Kenzie,  who  ferrets  out  all  kinds  of  things  for  him. 
That’s  what  he  calls  his  intelligence  service.” 

How’s  he  got  the  breed  to  fall  in  line?  Does  he 
grease  him?  ” 

Lord,  no  1  It  is  a  labour  of  love  as  far  as  Angus 
is  concerned.  Weston  saved  him  once  from  being 
kicked  to  death,  and  now  there  isn’t  a  thing  he 
wouldn’t  do  for  old  Wess.  And  the  fellow  is  as  cute 
as  a  weasel  too,  and  knows  everybody  around  here. 
It  is  really  amazing  how  much  information  he  manages 
to  pick  up.” 

“  Did  you  say  the  corporal  saved  the  breed  from 
being  kicked  to  death?  How  did  that  happen?” 
asked  Bryan,  interested. 

“  Old  Wess  happened  to  be  passing  as  a  huge,  ugly, 
half-drunk  bohunk  of  a  Russian  or  something  was 
diligently  and  energetically  using  Angus,  who  was 
lying  on  the  ground,  as  a  football.  Old  Wess  im¬ 
mediately  objected,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings 
by  biffing  the  bohunk!  ” 

“Biffing  him?  Do  you  mean  he  knocked  him 
out  ?  ” 

“I  should  say  Wess  did!  With  one  biff!  That 
bohunk  never  woke  up  till  an  hour  later!  And  now 
he  shoots  up  a  side-street  every  time  he  sees  Weston 
on  the  sky-line.” 

“  Say!  Is  the  corporal  really  as  handy  with  his 
mitts  as  I’ve  heard  tell?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  have  heard  tell,  but  I  can 
tell  you  he  is  a  little  marvel  with  his  fists!  ” 

“So  I’d  heard.  But  when  I  saw  him  I  thought 
people  had  been  laying  it  on  a  bit  thick.  He  looked 
too  much  like  a  dude  to  me  to  be  a  bruiser.” 

“That’s  rich!  ”  exclaimed  Wilson  gleefully. 
“Say,  Connor,  listen  to  this!  Hey!  Connor!  ” 

Connor  jabbed  a  finger  viciously  down  on  the  book 
and  lifted  a  scowling  face. 

“  What  the  hell  is  the  matter  now?  CanT  a  fellow 
be  allowed  to  read  in  this  shanty  without  being  inter- 
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rupted  every  second?  ”  he  wanted  to  know  with  some 
heat. 

“  Say,  Connor!  Bryan  thinks  old  Wess  looks  too 
much  like  a  dude  to  be  a  scrapper!  What  do  you 
think  of  that?  ” 

“  Well,  go  and  get  Weston’s  goat  good  and  proper, 
Bryan,  if  you  are  in  doubt,  and  when  you  come  out 
of  hospital  let’s  know  what  you  thought  of  him !  But 
if  you  fellows  disturb  me  any  more,  I’ll  show  you  that 
Weston  is  not  the  only  fellow  in  this  burg  who  can 
use  his  mitts !  If  Bryan  is  so  damned  curious,  then 
tell  him,  Wilson,  about  the  time  Weston  and  MacKay 
mixed  it,  or  about  the  time  when  he  knocked  that 
bohunk  out  down  at  the  Junction  after  having  a  hole 
shot  through  him!  That  may  give  me  some  peace 
and  quietness!  ”  And  having  delivered  this  sage 
counsel  he  immediately  buried  his  nose  in  the  absorb¬ 
ing  pages  of  his  book  again. 

Wilson  found  the  advice  sound,  and  he  promptly 
set  about  to  carry  it  into  effect. 


11 

In  the  meantime  Weston  had  wandered  down 
towards  the  river.  Outside  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company’s  store  he  buttonholed  an  Indian.  After 
Weston  had  given  him  some  instructions  the  Indian 
disappeared  down  the  trail  which  led  to  the  bridge 
spanning  the  river  to  the  Reserve  on  the  opposite 
bank. 

The  corporal  retraced  his  steps  to  the  town  and 
paid  a  visit  to  the  neat  cottage  occupied  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  MacKay.  He  found  MacKay  at  home.  He  had 
a  rather  lengthy  interview  with  MacKay,  who  seemed 
to  become  more  and  more  amused  as  the  interview 
progressed.  Mrs.  MacKay,  who  had  not  been  present 
during  the  interview,  tried  to  press  Weston  to  stay 
for  middle  day  dinner,  but  Weston  declined  with  the 
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plea  that  he  was  busy.  On  leaving  MacKay’s  he 
proceeded  straight  to  the  “  Chink  ”  restaurant,  where 
he  and  the  constables  were  wont  to  take  their  meals. 
Outside  the  restaurant  he  found  a  half-breed  waiting 
for  him.  The  half-breed  was  Angus  MacKenzie — the 
Chief-of-Staff,  as  Weston  generally  called  him.  He 
was  a  small,  bow-legged  man,  but  wiry  and  active. 
His  name  was  the  only  indication  that  Scotch  blood 
was  coursing  in  his  veins.  Even  a  careful  observer 
would  have  put  him  down  as  a  full-blooded  Indian, 
and  this  fact  was  a  source  of  serious  annoyance  to 
Angus  who  was  very  proud  of  his  Scotch  extraction  I 
Weston  and  Angus  stood  for  a  few  moments  in 
earnest  conversation  outside  the  restaurant.  Finally 
Angus  disappeared  down  the  street,  and  Weston 
entered  the  Chink’s. 

In  strong  contrast  to  his  burst  of  energy  in  the 
morning,  the  corporal  could  have  been  observed  to 
take  life  easy  after  dinner.  He  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  the  local  billiard  emporium  playing  pool.  Here 
Angus  appeared  shortly  after  six  o’clock,  and  after 
Weston  and  he  had  had  a  short  conversation  outside 
in  the  partially  empty  street,  Weston  proceeded  to  the 
local  livery-stables  where  he  left  an  order  with  the 
proprietor. 

Late  that  same  evening  a  light  spring  wagon  could 
be  seen  driving  into  the  dark  forest  along  a  well 
defined  trail.  This  trail  led  to  some  shacks,  scattered 
around  in  the  forest,  which  were  mostly  occupied  by 
a  class  of  ladies  to  whom  the  genteel  and  discreet 
world  would  invariably  allude  by  prefixing  the 
adjectives  “  unfortunate  ”  or  “  scarlet  ”! 

At  present  one  of  these  refuges  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Joe  Cadotte. 

When  Cadotte’s  blind  pig  had  been  raided  he  had 
just  had  time  to  clear  out.  He  could  have  left  the 
district  entirely  but  this  he  had  not  deemed  convenient 
for  his  interests.  He  had  considerable  sums  out¬ 
standing  amongst  his  customers,  and  wanted  to  secure 
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some  of  these  amounts  before  he  proceeded  to 
pastures  new.  He  was,  therefore,  lying  low  in  the 
shack  while  a  half-breed  friend  of  his,  one  Moiese, 
was  acting  as  his  collector-in-chief. 

On  this  night  Mr.  Cadotte  had  retired  to  bed  early, 
after  having  secured  the  door  and  the  windows,  and 
in  spite  of  the  ^moralists’  proverbs  to  the  contrary,  he 
was  sleeping  soundly  and  peacefully. 

Shortly  after  midnight  the  spring  wagon  drove  up 
and  stopped  near  the  shack,  and  two  shadows  got  out 
and  slipped  up  to  the  entrance. 

A  heavy  knocking  at  the  door  rudely  wrenched 
Cadotte  out  of  the  arms  of  Morpheus.  He  sat  up  in 
his  bunk  and  listened,  having  suddenly  discovered  that 
he  possessed  a  conscience.  Again  the  knocking 
sounded,  and  Cadotte  slipped  noiselessly  from  his 
bunk  and  tiptoed  up  to  the  door.  He  tried  to  have 
a  peep  through  a  crack  at  his  late  visitor,  but  this 
experiment  was  not  successful  as  the  twilight  in  the 
forest  was  too  deep  for  him  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
separate  objects.  As,  morever,  the  door  was  shaken 
by  a  fresh  spurt  of  knocking  while  his  eye  was  still 
glued  to  the  crack,  he  suffered  the  further  annoyance 
of  having  the  vibrating  door  give  him  a  smart  slap 
on  his  nose.  With  a  half  smothered  curse  he  jumped 
back. 

“  That  you,  Joe?  ”  inquired  a  voice  from  outside  in 
Cree. 

“  Who  is  it?  ”  asked  Joe  in  the  same  language, 
discreetly  refraining  from  committing  himself  by 
answering  the  question  put  to  him. 

“It  is  me!  Moiese!  ”  answered  the  voice. 
“You  will  have  to  get  out  of  here  quickly,  Joe! 
The  red-coats  have  found  out- where  you  are  and  are  on 
their  way  to  get  you!  ” 

Cadotte  swore  lustily  and  fluently  in  Cree,  English 
and  French  as  he  started  to  unbar  the  door.  Those 
red-coats  were  the  absolute  limit.  Never  could  they 
leave  a  fellow  in  peace !  He  flung  the  door  open  and 
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got  th"e  surprise  of  his  life.  A  long  arm  shot  out  and 
grabbed  him  by  the  neck,  and  before  Cadotte  had 
had  time  to  collect  his  scattered  wits  his  arms  were 
being  held  to  his  sides  by  a  powerful  pair  of  hands, 
while  another  pair  of  hands  deftly  slipped  a  sack  over 
his  head,  So  quickly  was  this  manoeuvre  carried  out 
that  Cadotte  did  not  even  get  a  glimpse  of  his  two 
attackers. 

A  few  moments  afterwards  a  trussed  and  thoroughly 
demoralized  Joe  Cadotte  had  been  dumped  into  the 
wagon,  which  was  then  rapidly  being  driven  towards 
the  town. 


in 

The  above  chronicled  events  had  taken  place  on 
Monday,  or,  to  be  correct,  partly  on  Monday  and 
partly  early  on  Tuesday  morning. 

The  following  Thursday  morning  the  corporal  was 
called  into  the  presence  of  the  inspector  who  revealed 
a  not  unjustifiable  curiosity  as  to  the  progress  of 
the  corporal’s  quest.  The  corporal’s  report  that  he 
had  discovered  a  “  clue  ”  was  received  very  coldly  by 
the  inspector.  The  inspector  had  no  use  for  a  clue. 
He  wanted  the  man  or  at  least  some  definite  informa¬ 
tion  about  him,  and  he  considered  a  mere  clue 
extremely  poor  work  to  show  for  more  than  three 
days’  investigation.  He  made  all  this  transparently 
clear  to  the  corporal  in  a  somewhat  lengthy  lecture. 
Whatever  were  the  inspector’s  faults,  economy  in 
words  was  not  one  of  them.  The  inspector  wound 
up  his  lecture  by  issuing  the  ultimatum  to  the 
corporal,  that  if  he  had  not  effected  the  arrest  of 
Cadotte  within  Friday  night,  or  found  out  something 
definite  and  tangible  about  that  gentleman  within  that 
time-limit,  the  job  would  be  placed  in  more  capable 
hands. 
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To  Constable  Wilson  who  had  formed  an  interested 
hudience  of  one  to  the  interview  the  whole  proceeding 
had  appeared  rather  painful.  Even  the  encouraging 
grin  and  wink  the  corporal  bestowed  on  him  as  soon 
as  the  latter’s  back  had  been  turned  on  the  inspector 
after  having  been  dismissed  by  him  did  not  succeed 
in  reassuring  the  constable. 

Wilson  felt  that  the  whole  prestige  and  honour  of 
the  detachment  was  at  stake !  The  idea  was 
intolerable  that  Woof  might  perhaps  in  the  future  be 
able  to  point  out  the  Portage  Bend  Detachment  to 
the  rest  of  the  police  as  a  crowd  who  were  not  able 
to  deliver  the  goods!  Wilson  had  at  first  thought 
that  the  affair  Cadotte  was  resting  on  a  sound  basis 
when  the  matter  was  placed  in  the  corporal’s  hands. 
He  had  learnt  to  consider  the  corporal  as  a  man  of 
resource  and  initiative,  but  in  the  present  case  he 
had  become  a  prey  to  some  doubts.  He  had  not  at 
all  been  able  to  understand  the  corporal’s  mode  of 
operation  in  this  business,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it. 
As  far  as  Wilson  had  been  able  to  judge,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  corporal  was  principally  interested  in  having  a 
thoroughly  good  time.  He  had  been  the  life  and 
soul  of  several  river  picnics  and  other  social  events, 
and  seemed  to  have  completely  overlooked  the  fact 
that  such  an  individual  as  Joe  Cadotte  existed. 

In  his  zeal  to  gather  some  information  that  might 
give  him  some  indication  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  detachment’s  prestige,  Wilson  had  put  a  few 
leading  questions  to  the  corporal  from  time  to  time. 
The  latter’s  answers,  however,  had  been  so  flippant, 
airy,  and  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  that  Wilson  had 
got  discouraged  after  a  while. 

Wilson  heaved  a  sigh  after  Weston  had  left  the 
office.  He  was  not  feeling  very  happy. 

On  Friday  evening  Weston  and  Wilson  were  going 
over  to  have  supper  at  Big  MacKay’s.  As  they  left 
the  barracks,  the  two  cages  in  the  front  office  looked 
twice  their  ordinary  size  to  Wilson  on  account  of  the 
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vacuum  inside.  On  the  way  over  to  MacKay’s  he, 
therefore,  again  approached  the  subject  which  was 
burdening  his  heart. 

“  Say,  Wess,  this  is  Friday  night!  ”  he  remarked 
significantly. 

“  So  it  is!  Wonderful  what  a  grasp  you  have  on 
essential  facts,  Wils!  ”  was  the  cheery  answer. 

“  Be  serious  for  a  moment,  Wess,  will  you?  You 
remember  that  Woof  told  you  to  have  the  Cadotte 
business  cleared  up  by  to-night,  so  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?  ” 

“  Now  you  mention  it,  I  seem  to  remember  that 
Woof  mentioned  something  of  the  kind.  Well,  what 
about  it  ?  ” 

“  What  about  it  yourself?  ”  queried  Wilson  some¬ 
what  viciously.  “You  must  remember  that  the  whole 
bunch  of  us  is  interested  in  this!  You  know  what 
Woof  is  like !  He  would  spout  all  over  the  lot  that 
we  are  no  good,  that  we  haven’t  got  any  guts,  that 
we  can’t  even  scare  up  enough  brains  amongst  us  to 
catch  one  bootlegger,  and  so  on,  so  on.  So  what 
about  it?  Have  you  found  out  anything  about 
Cadotte  yet?  ” 

“  My  dear  chap!  Didn’t  you  hear  me  tell  Woof 
I  had  a  clue?  ” 

“  Oh,  stow  that  nonsense!  Are  you  or  are  you  not 
going  to  deliver  the  goods  to-night?  ” 

“  You  are  a  most  persistent  beggar,  Wils,  and  your 
queries  seem  to  indicate  a  certain  lack  of  confidence 
in  your  uncle,”  sighed  the  corporal.  “  But  let  that 
pass!  In  order  to  smooth  those  unbecoming  wrinkles 
on  your  alabaster  brow,  however,  I  will  confide  to 
you  that  I  have  a  suspicion  almost  amounting  to 
certainty  that  Mr.  Cadotte  will  adorn  our  charming 
aviary  before  the  new  day  breaks !  ” 

But  Wilson  was  far  from  satisfied. 

“  Look  here,”  he  commenced.  “  If  you  know 
where  .  .  .”  He  broke  off.  They  had  arrived  at 
MacKay’s  house  and  the  corporal  rudely  left  him 
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and  hurried  up  to  the  entrance.  Wilson  had  no  other 
course  open  than  to  follow  and  leave  the  subject  in 
abeyance  for  the  time  being. 

After  supper  a  few  of  MacKay’s  friends  and 
neighbours  dropped  in,  and  soon  an  impromptu  dance 
was  in  progress  to  the  strains  of  a  gramophone. 

The  corporal  threw  himself  body  and  soul  into  the 
revels,  and  even  Wilson  forgot  for  a  moment  the 
precarious  state  of  the  detachment’s  prestige. 

It  was  only  after  the  other  guests  had  taken  their 
departure  and  Mrs.  MacKay  had  retired  for  the  night 
that  he  again  reverted  to  the  subject. 

He,  Weston,  and  Pierre  Lacrosse  were  alone  with 
their  host  who  had  produced  a  bottle  of  whisky — no 
questions  being  asked — when  Wilson  unmasked  his 
batteries. 

“  Excuse  me,  Mac,”  he  said,  “  if  I  talk  shop  for 
a  minute,  but  I  want  to  ask  Wess  something.” 

“  Fire  ahead!  ”  was  MacKay’s  encouraging  answer. 

“  Now,  Wess,  I  want  to  know  without  any  prevarica¬ 
tion  what  you  have  done  and  what  you  intend  doing 
with  regard  to  Cadotte! 

But  before  Weston  had  time  to  answer,  MacKay 
cut  in : 

“  What  is  that  about  Cadotte? 

“  Only  that  Wess  has  to  produce  him  or  his  scalp 
to-night,  or  else  the  inspector  is  going  to  give  him 
the  whatfore!  ”  answered  Wilson  viciously. 

“  I  don’t  quite  get  this,”  said  MacKay,  puzzled, 
looking  from  Weston  who  was  grinning  to  Wilson 
who  was  scowling.  “  Hasn’t  Wess  put  you  wise?  ” 

“  Put  me  wise  to  what? 

“  That  Joe  Cadotte  is  locked  up  in  the  barn  at  the 
back  of  my  garden,”  explained  MacKay. 

“What  the  hell!  ”  shouted  the  constable.  “And 
how  the  dickens  did  he  get  there?  ” 

“  Wess  went  out  and  got  him  Monday  night. 
Angus  found  out  for  him  where  he  was  hidin’  in  a 
shack  back  in  the  woods.  Then  they  went  out  and 
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lugged  him  in  here,  locked  him  in  the  barn,  and  there 
he  is!  - 

“Well  I  am  damned!  ”  exclaimed  the  constable. 
And  the  expression  of  puzzled  surprise  on  his  face 
made  the  others  roar  with  laughter.  “  But  why  on 
earth  did  you  keep  him  in  the  barn?  Why  didn’t  you 
bring  him  straight  to  the  barracks?  ’’  he  inquired  of 
the  corporal. 

“  Don’t  you  see?  As  soon  as  I  deposited  Cadotte 
at  the  barracks  my  special  duty  would  have 
automatically  come  to  an  end,  and  I  would  have  had 
to  return  to  the  office  and  Woof.  And  honestly, 
much  a9  I  grieved  for  you,  I  wanted  to  postpone  the 
evil  day  as  long  as  possible!  ” 

“  But  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  about  it?  ” 

“  Because,  my  son,  I  knew  that  much  unseemly 
wrangling  could  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  matter 
dark,”  answered  Weston  with  a  grin. 

“You  are  damned  right,  there  would  have  been 
some  wrangling!  And  I  would  have  taken  good  care 
to  see  that  Cadotte  was  put  where  he  belongs.  Great 
scott!  To  think  of  it!  Here  have  I  been  slaving 
away  as  Woof’s  office  boy  and  what-not  till  the  grey 
hairs  are  sprouting,  while  you  have  been  leading  a 
life  of  ease  and  leisure !  It  is  enough  to  make  a  man 
go  green  in  the  face!  But  look  here,  Wess,”  he 
continued  seriously.  “  This  might  be  a  mighty 
serious  business  for  you  if  it  comes  out!  And  I 
can’t  see  how  you  can  manage  to  keep  it  dark.” 

“  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  that  the  ruling 
genii  of  the  police  might  frown  on  the  enterprise  and 
even  view  it  with  some  displeasure  if  it  is  brought  to 
their  notice.  But  I  don’t  think  that  will  happen.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  am  sure  of  it.  It  is  only  the  four  of 
us  here  who  know  of  it,  so  be  of  good  cheer. 
Nobody  is  going  to  spring  sensational  disclosures!  ” 
“  Cadotte  may  have  something  to  say  about  the 
subject!  ”  remarked  Wilson  grimly. 

“  That  is  where  you  are  mistaken,  my  son! 
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Cadotte  hasn’t  the  foggiest  notion  where  he  is  or 
how  he  got  there  or  why  he  is  there !  The  capture 
was  carried  out  with  the  most  commendable  discretion. 
Cadotte  hasn’t  got  the  haziest  idea  who  his  captors 
are.  But  I’ll  let  you  have  the  whole  cunning  yarn.” 
The  corporal  told  how  he  and  Angus  had  captured 
and  secured  Cadotte  that  night  out  in  the  woods. 
“  Then  we  brought  him  to  Mac’s  barn,”  he  continued, 
“  and  dumped  him  on  the  floor.  We  loosened  the 
ropes  he  was  tied  with,  and  while  he  was  struggling 
out  of  the  sack  we  disappeared  out  of  the  door  and 
locked  it  behind  us.  So  you  see  he  can’t  give  me 
away!  Next  morning  I  hunted  out  Pierre  here  and 
gave  him  the  job  as  jailer,  and  he  has  given  Cadotte 
a  plausible  version  of  how  he  got  to  the  barn  and 
why,  haven’t  you,  Pierre?  ” 

“You  bet  you!  ”  said  Pierre,  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear.  “  I  tell  heem,  me  an’  other  fellow  go  to 
warn  heem.  An’  tell  heem  we  have  to  do  eet  the  way 
we  did  ’cause  police  right  behin’  an’  no  time  for 
palaver.  That’s  why  we  preten’  to  capture  heem  an' 
put  heem  in  sack  so  police  not  see  heem  an’  recognize 
heem.  An’  I  tell  heem  we  have  to  keep  heem  in  barn 
’cause  police  lookin’  for  heem  ev’rywhere.  An’  I  tell 
heem  we  do  all  zis  ’cause  we  all  like  heem  so  much, 
’cause  heem  keep  decent  whisky,  an’  we  want  to  keep 
heem  out  o’  trouble.  That  true  about  ze  whisky.  Heem 
keep  tip-top  whisky.  I  know,  ’cause  I’ve  bought  lots 
from  heem,”  confessed  Pierre  shamelessly.  “  Any¬ 
how,  I  tell  heem  all  kin’  o’  bunkum  like  dat,  an’  he 
believe  ev’rything  an’  listen  to  me  with  almos’  tears 
in  his  eyes,  an’  thank  me  for  bein’  bees  great  chum. 
An’  to-night  police  unfortunately  discover  where  he 
hidden  an’  he  is  arrested,  comme  qa ! 

Wilson  shook  his  head. 

“  Look  here,  Wess,”  he  said.  “  I  gave  you  credit 
for  being  able  to  start  the  most  crazy  things,  but 
this  time  I  think  you  have  broken  every  record.  Good 
Lord,  man!  A  thing  like  that  isn’t  done!  I  mean  it 
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is  against  the  law  and  everything !  It  is  rank  .  .  .  well, 
it  is  .  .  He  gave  up  finding  a  name  for  it.  “  It 
is  the  absolute  limit,  that’s  what  it  is!” 

“  Well,  I  may  have  allowed  myself  a  certain 
latitude  in  this  matter,”  admitted  Weston.  “  And 
perhaps  the  proceedings  have  not  been  exactly  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  and  ethics  of  the  game,  strictly 
speaking.  But  honestly.  It  was  too  tempting  to  slip 
a  good  one  across  Woof.  One  would  have  been  more 
than  human  if  one  could  resist  a  heavenly-sent  chance 
like  that.  Anyhow,  there  is  no  harm  done.  To-night 
Cadotte  takes  up  his  proper  residence  and  place  in  the 
world,  and  Woof  will  be  happy,  you  will  be  happy, 
and  I  have  been  happy.  So  cheer  up !  All’s  well  that 
ends  well!  ” 

Well,  all  I  can  say  is,”  commented  Wilson  with  a 
grin,  “  that  for  rank  cheek  and  impudence  you 
absolutely  take  the  cake!” 

And  that  night  Cadotte  was  lodged  in  one  of  the 
cells  at  the  barracks.  He  had  been  slightly  dismayed 
when  Weston  and  Wilson  appeared  in  the  barn,  but  he 
possessed  a  resilient  nature,  and  nothing  could  dismay 
him  for  long.  Reviewing  the  situation  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  cage,  he  even  found  some  cause  for 
self-congratulation.  Now  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  leave  the  district.  He  would  pay  his  fine,  and 
do  the  additional  six  months  in  case  they  found  out 
that  he  had  been  selling  booze  to  the  Indians  on  the 
reserve,  and  after  that  he  was  free  to  take  up  his  old 
business  with  his  old  clientele.  So  far  from  beii-m 
crushed  by  the  unfortunate  turn  events  had  taken, 
he  was  able  to  stretch  out  on  the  cot  with  perfect 
equanimity.  He  even  sent  a  kind  thought  to  his 
chum,  Pierre  Lacrosse,  the  man  who  had  been  his 
staunch  friend  in  need !  He  exonerated  Pierre  com¬ 
pletely  from  any  guilt  in  connection  with  his  unfortunate 
capture.  It  was  tough  luck,  of  course,  but  Pierre  was 
not  to  blame.  Pie  had  done  his  best.  And  in  that 
altruistic  mood  did  Cadotte  fall  asleep. 
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IV 

The  following  morning  Corporal  Weston  again 
occupied  his  old  seat  in  the  office.  He  felt 
considerably  braced  after  his  tour  of  special  duty.  He 
was  even  able  to  contemplate  the  inspector  with 
something  approaching  benign  favour.  He  had  the 
satisfying  feeling  that  the  score  between  them  was 
about  even. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  barracks  that  morning,  the 
inspector  had  found  the  corporal  lined  up  with  the 
constables  for  their  daily  dose  of  rifle  drill.  He  had 
immediately  opened  fire. 

“  Well,  Corporal!  Have  you  arrested  that  man, 
Cadotte,  yet  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir!  He  is  in  one  of  the  cells.” 

“About  time,  too!  You  have  taken  an  awfully 
long  time  over  this  simple  matter,  Corporal ! 
Scandalously  long!  ” 

It  speaks  well  for  the  discipline  in  the  police  that 
not  even  the  shadow  of  a  smile  appeared  on  any  of 
the  faces  of  the  inspector’s  subordinates,  considering 
that  the  true  facts  in  connection  with  Cadotte’s  arrest 
were  by  now  the  common  property  of  the  barrack- 
room. 

As  the  corporal  was  writing  out  some  vouchers 
during  the  forenoon,  he  noticed  presently  that  the 
inspector’s  face  contracted  into  an  extra  special  scowl 
as  its  owner  perused  a  letter.  The  corporal  speculated 
idly  on  what  the  trouble  might  be;  nor  was  he  kept 
long  in  ignorance. 

“  Corporal!  ”  barked  the  inspector. 

“  Sir!  ”  answered  Weston,  walking  smartly  across 
to  the  inspector’s  desk,  where  he  stood  to  attention. 

“  There  is  hell  to  pay,  Corporal!  I  just  received 
this  letter  from  headquarters,  and  I  am  informed  that 
the  Beaver  Narrows  district  is  infested  with  free¬ 
traders  who  are  trading  in  booze  with  the  Indians  on 
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the  reserve  up  there.  The  Indian  Agent  reports  that 
there  have  been  all  kinds  of  disgraceful  and  disgusting 
incidents  as  a  consequence.  It  is  a  scandal,  Corporal, 
and  it  must  be  stopped  at  once !  ”  The  inspector 
glared  accusing  at  the  corporal,  as  if  he  held  him 
personally  responsible  for  this  deplorable  state  of 
affairs. 

The  corporal  kept  a  discreet  silence,  waiting  for  the 
inspector  to  continue : 

“  I  want  you  to  go  up  there  at  once,  Corporal,  and 
put  a  stop  to  these  disgraceful  goings-on  1  ” 

“  Very  well,  sir!  ”  answered  Weston  quietly.  “  I 
shall  start  to-morrow  morning.” 

“  And  show  some  speed  and  diligence  in  the  matter. 
No  dilly-dallying  like  over  that  Cadotte  affair!  ”  was 
the  inspector’s  parting  shot. 

The  corporal  withdrew  to  his  own  table  in  silence. 
It  was  beneath  his  dignity  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  inspector’s  low  insinuations.  But  an  unholy  joy 
filled  his  heart.  This  patrol  would  mean  a  long 
sojourn  in  the  North.  About  three  weeks  to  Beaver 
Narrows,  and  about  the  same  time  to  return.  About 
one  month  to  clear  up  the  business.  Three  months 
of  freedom  and  independence  was  his  rapid  mental 
calculation ! 

As  soon  as  the  morning’s  routine  work  had  been 
disposed  of  and  the  inspector  had  left  the  office, 
Weston  tilted  his  chair  back  against  the  wall,  placed 
his  feet  on  his  desk,  filled  and  lit  his  pipe,  and  buried 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.  He  was  going  to  concentrate 
on  the  forthcoming  patrol. 

The  proposition  was  not  an  easy  one.  Beaver 
Narrows  was  outside  the  “  dry  ”  zone,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  essential  to  catch  any  traders  in  the 
actual  act  of  giving  booze  to  Indians  to  secure  a 
conviction.  It  would,  consequently,  be  necessary  to 
have  an  advance  scout  who  could  go  up  to  the  place 
ahead  of  the  corporal  to  find  out  things.  And  for 
this  purpose  he  needed  his  Chief-of-Staff.  The 
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official  guide  would  be  no  good.  In  the  first  place  he 
was  as  dense  as  Angus  was  cute,  and  in  the  second 
place  his  connection  with  the  police  was  known  to 
everybody.  And  this  second  circumstance  alone 
would  be  ample  reason  for  preventing  him  from 
picking  up  any  useful  information.  No,  Angus  must 
be  attached  as  a  secret  member  of  the  expedition! 
And  thus  a  problem  arose. 

The  corporal  knew  from  bitter  experience  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  make  the  inspector  see 
eye  to  eye  with  him  in  this  matter.  The  inspector’s 
sanction  for  adding  Angus  to  the  expedition  would, 
therefore,  be  more  than  difficult  to  obtain.  Weston 
also  knew  that  if  he  raised  any  arguments  Woof 
would  be  quite  capable  of  detailing  somebody  else  for 
the  job.  And  that  must  be  avoided  at  any  cost! 
After  some  earnest  deliberations  he  decided  that  he 
would  have  to  defray  the  expenses  with  regard  to 
Angus  out  of  his  own  pocket,  much  as  he  disliked  it. 

It  was  not  exactly  parting  with  the  money  that 
Weston  objected  to.  For  he  was  very  well  off,  and 
the  extra  expenditure  would  not  in  any  way  be 
disastrous  to  his  banking  account.  His  parents,  who 
had  both  died  when  he  was  still  a  lad,  had  left  him  a 
fairly  large  fortune.  Why,  therefore,  he  had  gone  to 
Canada  and  joined  the  police  was  a  mystery  to  all, 
especially  to  his  relatives.  The  latter  had  jointly  and 
separately  protested  against  such  an  absurd  and 
unseemly  scheme.  Young  Richard’s  own  explanation 
that  he  expected  to  get  some  fun  and  adventure  out 
of  it  was  received  with  extreme  scepticism.  Every¬ 
body  knew  that  if  a  young  man  of  good  family  with 
a  decent  income  wanted  excitement  and  adventure  he 
automatically  went  in  for  big-game  hunting.  There 
must  be  something  behind  this !  When  eventually 
Richard  carried  his  scheme  into  effect,  there  were 
several  of  his  relatives  who  commenced  to  hint  darkly 
about  skeletons  in  the  cupboard  which  would  some 
day  reveal  themselves,  and  which  would  explain  his 
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eagerness  for  exile.  But  though  they  hoped  and 
waited,  the  skeletons  refused  to  disclose  themselves ! 

It  was,  therefore,  not  the  money  but  the  principle 
of  the  thing  to  which  the  corporal  objected.  But  to 
prevent  unpleasantness  there  was  no  other  way  open 
than  to  pay  up.  Perhaps  by  the  time  he  was  back, 
Inspector  Trench,  the  errant  chief  of  the  detachment, 
would  have  returned,  and  then  the  matter  could  be 
adjusted. 

His  line  of  action  having  been  settled,  he  squared 
up  the  odds  and  ends  lying  loose  around  the  office, 
and  handed  his  duties  over  to  the  envious  Constable 
Wilson. 

After  lunch  he  had  an  interview  with  Angus,  who 
pulled  out  in  his  canoe  for  Beaver  Narrows  that 
afternoon. 

On  the  following  morning  the  corporal  and  the 
official  guide,  a  half-breed  called  Alec  Chaboye,  started 
out  on  their  quest. 

They  followed  the  Saskatchewan  River  for  a  couple 
of  days  before  they  cut  into  the  numerous  water-sheds 
leading  north.  They  paddled  up  lakes,  rivers  and 
creeks,  which  were  always  bordered  by  the  silent, 
majestic  pine  and  spruce  forests,  with  a  belt  of 
birches,  poplars  and  willows  as  an  outpost  towards 
the  water.  They  forced  the  minor  rapids  and 
“  portaged  ”  around  the  bigger  ones,  but  even  the 
hard  work  involved  in  packing  their  outfit  and  canoe 
on  their  heads  across  these  often  miles  long  portages 
was  a  delight  to  Weston.  He  loved  the  camp  at  night 
and  the  aromatic  smell  of  the  camp  fire.  He  loved 
the  calm,  clear  mornings  when  only  the  ripples  made 
by  rising  fish  disturbed  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
water,  and  when  only  the  weird  melancholy  cry  of  a 
loon  would  break  the  vast  silence.  Then  the  sun 
would  rise,  and  the  western  banks  would  be  bathed 
in  gold  while  the  eastern  banks  were  still  in  Stygian 
shadows.  He  enjoyed  to  hear  the  waves  lapping 
against  the  canoe  when  the  breeze  blew  during  the 
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daytime,  and  they  had  to  work  their  paddles  with  a 
will  to  make  a  headway.  And  often  in  the  calm  of 
the  evenings,  on  rounding  some  point  they  would 
hear  from  the  bay  sundry  gruntings,  and  they  would 
behold  a  moose  submerged  in  the  water  with  only 
the  head  showing,  trying  to  find  relief  from  the 
pesterings  of  the  obnoxious  bull-fly.  And  as  soon  as 
the  canoe  would  heave  in  sight,  the  moose,  with 
heavy  splashings,  would  rush '  for  the  shore,  and 
would  disappear  in  the  woods  at  a  mad  gallop  to  an 
accompaniment  of  breaking  twigs  and  madly  pounding 
hoofs. 

This  big  black  bull-fly,  by  the  way,  was  one 
incidental  of  the  trail  to  which  the  corporal  had  not 
been  able  to  reconcile  himself.  According  to  his  own 
description,  these  insects  would  quietly  sneak  up  on  a 
fellow,  tear  a  large  chunk  out  of  any  exposed  part 
of  his  anatomy,  and  would  then  proceed  to  a  branch 
on  the  nearest  tree,  there  to  enjoy  the  spoils  of  war. 
They  were  positive  pests  and  the  days  could  be 
numbered,  when  some  of  the  unprotected  parts  of  the 
travellers’  bodies  would  not  be  bleeding  from  the 
efforts  of  these  enterprising  insects. 

At  night  the  corporal  and  his  companion  would 
spread  their  bedding  on  the  ground,  their  mosquito- 
nets  draped  over  four  sticks  stuck  at  each  corner,  and 
would  use  the  sky  as  a  ceiling.  It  was  only  on  the 
few  occasions  when  it  rained  that  they  pitched  their 
tent. 

On  one  occasion  they  were  wind-bound  for  three 
days  on  an  island  in  one  of  the  big  lakes  which  they 
had  to  traverse.  They  spent  their  time  fishing  with 
nets  in  a  sheltered  bay  and  landed  several  sturgeon, 
whitefish  and  jack-fish  (pike).  The  inferior  grade  of 
fishes  such  as  suckers,  etc.,  were  returned  to  their 
native  element. 

In  the  evenings  they  caught  fresh-water  shrimps 
along  the  foreshore,  and  the  above  items  made 
welcome  additions  to  their  commissariat,  which 
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consisted  principally  of  bacon,  bannock  and  tinned 
goods. 

With  the  exception  of  the  normal  incidents  of  the 
trail,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  adventure  happened 
until  they  arrived  at  the  point  where  Beaver  River 
entered  Moose  Lake.  They  had  then  travelled  for 
about  three  weeks  since  they  left  Portage  Bend,  and 
four  or  five  more  days  would  see  them  at  Beaver 
Narrows. 

They  had  by  now  left  behind  them  the  flat  mus¬ 
keg  district,  and  had  entered  the  hill  district,  where 
ridge  after  ridge  of  spruce-clad  hills  roll  northward 
until  they  gradually  dwindle,  and  at  last  disappear 
into  that  vast  table-land,  known  as  the  “  Barrens,’’ 
which  stretches  in  more  or  less  unbroken  monotony 
up  to  the  north-west  passage. 

On  the  left  bank  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  River  a 
cape  runs  out  into  the  lake.  On  the  flat  summit  of 
this  cape,  which  is  known  as  Bleary’s  Point — nobody 
knowing  who  Bleary  was,  or  what  claim  he  had 
towards  having  his  name  perpetuated  in  geography — 
an  Indian  family  had  cleared  away  some  acres  of 
timber,  and  had  run  up  a  few  log  shacks  as  permanent 
abodes. 

The  corporal  and  his  companion  considered  it  only 
right  and  proper  to  stop  at  this  village,  pass  the  time 
of  day  with  the  inhabitants,  and  camp  there  for  the 
night. 

The  corporal  proceeded  up  the  steep  bank  leading 
from  the  river  bank  to  the  village,  while  Alec  busied 
himself  with  unloading  the  canoe.  As  he  put  his  head 
over  the  crest  of  the  slope,  he  promptly  pulled  it  down 
again  as  he  heard  a  whining  “  ping  ”  over  his  head. 
A  not  uneventful  career  in  the  police  immediately 
caused  him  to  accept  said  “  ping  ”  for  what  it  actually 
was  :  the  whine  of  a  bullet.  The  fact  that  his  eyes  had 
beheld  for  the  fraction  of  a  second,  in  which  they  had 
been  lifted  over  the  rim,  a  rifle  trained  in  his  direction 
with  a  man  behind  it,  dispelled  all  doubts. 
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So  prompt  was  the  corporal  in  withdrawing  his 
head  that  the  actual  report  of  the  rifle  reached  his  ears 
from  the  safe  shelter  of  the  bank. 

It  was  seldom  that  the  corporal  was  taken  aback, 
but  at  that  moment  he  was  flabbergasted.  It  did 
happen,  on  occasions,  that  the  members  of  the  police 
were  received  with  flying  lead  when  they  dropped  in 
to  call  on  certain  members  of  society;  but  according 
to  the  corporal’s  experience  this  only  happened  on 
occasions  when  the  objects  of  their  call  were  morally 
convinced  that  the  sentence  awaiting  them  would  be 
so  liberal,  that  a  life  sentence  would  in  no  way  impair 
their  future  prospects. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  he  could  see  no  rhyme 
or  reason  for  this  warm  reception.  He  was  only 
dropping  in  for  a  friendly  call,  and,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
none  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bleary’s  Point  was 
“  wanted.” 

A  stick  was  lying  close  to  him,  and  putting  his 
Stetson  on  this  he  carefully  raised  the  hat  over  the 
rim. 

Again  sounded  that  angry  “ping I  ”  followed  by 
the  “  bang!  ”  of  the  rifle. 

Weston  had  entertained  a  suspicion  that  some  mis¬ 
take  had  been  made,  and  that  he  was  not  the  intended 
target.  But  this  second  shot  dispelled  all  doubts  on 
the  subject. 

As  he  had  no  ambition  to  play  target  to  an  apparent 
madman  with  a  rifle,  and  as  he  did  not  intend  to 
unlimber  his  own  artillery  before  he  knew  the  cause 
for  the  hostilities,  he  decided  to  retire  to  his  canoe. 
He  would  then  establish  a  base  away  from  the  danger 
zone  from  which  he  could  investigate  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  matter.  He  accordingly  slid  down  the  bank 
and  informed  Alec,  who  had  been  a  pop-eyed  witness 
to  the  fusillade  and  Weston’s  retreat,  about  his  decision. 

In  a  sheltered  bluff  around  a  bend  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  up  the  river  they  found  a  satisfactory  camp-site. 
Weston  unloaded  the  canoe  and  prepared  camp,  while 
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Alec  was  sent  back  to  Bleary’s  Point  to  start  investi¬ 
gations. 

After  about  an  hour’s  absence  Alec  returned  with  an 
old  Indian.  He  was  Little  Wolf,  the  chief  of  Bleary’s 
Point  village. 

Weston  seated  himself  on  his  bedding  roll  and 
assumed  his  most  judicial  air. 

“  Tansi!  ”  he  greeted  the  chief  in  Cree,  holding  out 
his  hand. 

“  Peguan!  ”  answered  the  chief,  shaking  the 
corporal’s  hand. 

YVeston  then  indicated  with  a  lordly  wave  of  his 
hand  that  the  two  be  seated. 

Weston  had  made  enormous  strides  forward  in  the 
Cree  language  since  the  days  when  MacKay  and  Pierre 
Lacrosse  had  led  his  first  faltering  steps.  He  could 
now  speak  the  language  fluently,  and  was  even  to  a 
certain  extent  able  to  decipher  the  geometrical  designs 
which  formed  the  Cree  letters. 

After  a  decent  interval,  according  to  Indian  etiquette, 
he,  therefore,  accosted  the  chief  in  his  mother  tongue. 
He  employed  that  stilted  phraseology  which  always 
made  him  feel  like  a  chump,  but  which  was  indis¬ 
pensable  in  intercourse  with  Indians  on  solemn  and 
official  occasions. 

“  Why  should  one  of  the  people  of  the  chief  Little 
Wolf  shoot  with  a  fire-tube  at  one  of  the  men-in-the- 
red-coats  of  the  Great  White  Fathers?  ” 

“  O  Man-in-the-Red-Coat,”  answered  the  chief. 
“  The  man  who  shot  was  my  own  son,  Grey  Fox. 
He  is  crazy  with  love.  Hark,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
story.  Three  moons  ago  some  white  men  camped  at 
our  village,  while  Grey  Fox  was  cutting  firewood  in 
the  forest.  When  Grey  Fox  came  home,  his  squaw, 
a  young  woman  and  a  beautiful  flower  to  look  at, 
whom  he  had  married  two  moons  before,  told  him  that 
the  white  men  had  made  love  to  her,  and  had  tried  to 
make  her  come  away  with  them.  Then  the  madness 
seized  Grey  Fox,  and  he  swore  that  not  again  was 
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any  white  man  to  place  his  moccasins  on  the  soil  of 
the  village.  When  your  canoe  came  he  did  not  see 
your  red  coat,  and  therefore  took  you  for  an  ordinary 
white  man.  Never  would  any  son  of  Little  Wolf  train 
a  fire-tube  at  a  man-in-the-red-coat,  as  we  are  all 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Great  White  Father’s.” 

The  corporal  pondered  for  a  while.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  could  have  laughed  aloud  at  the  old  chief’s 
naive  differentiation  between  a  policeman  and  an 
ordinary  white  mortal,  but  he  managed  to  retain  his 
judicial  air.  As  to  the  chief’s  story,  he  remembered 
that  he  had  divested  himself  of  his  tunic  and  only  had 
worn  a  khaki  shirt  when  the  outrage  had  taken  place, 
and  it  was  therefore  more  than  likely  that  Grey  Fox 
had  been  in  ignorance  of  his,  the  corporal’s,  identity. 
Of  course,  he  had  still  worn  his  dark-blue  breeches 
with  the  yellow  stripes,  but  these  would  not  have  been 
visible  while  he  was  sitting  in  the  canoe  or  climbing 
the  bank. 

“  Little  Wolf,”  he  said  at  last,  as  impressively  as 
he  knew  how.  “  Your  son  must  not  any  more  train 
his  fire-tube  at  any  white  man.  If  he  does  the  Great 
White  Father  will  slay  him  or  lock  him  up  for  many 
moons  to  come,  and  he  will  also  forbid  the  inhabitants 
of  your  village,  O  Chief,  to  possess  fire-tubes.  If 
your  son  had  slain  me  to-day,  nothing  could  have  saved 
him.” 

“  O  Man-in-the-Red-Coat,”  responded  the  chief. 
“  My  son  had  no  intention  of  slaying  any  white  man. 
He  fired  but  to  frighten  the  white  men  away.  If  he 
had  shot  to  kill  you  would  have  been  a  dead  man  now, 
O  Man-in-the-Red-Coat,”  here  the  chief  drew  him¬ 
self  up,  proudly,  “  the  son  of  Little  Wolf  never 
misses.” 

“  That  be  as  it  may,”  said  the  corporal,  hardly  able 
to  conceal  a  grin.  “  But  your  son  must  come  and 
swear  to  me  that  he  will  never  again  train  his  fire-tube 
at  any  white  man.  If  any  white  man  insults  his  squaw 
or  him  he  must  go  to  the  Indian  Agent  and  complain, 
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and  the  Agent  will  see  that  justice  is  done.  I  have 
spoken  1  ” 

The  corporal,  with  a  lordly  wave  of  his  hand,  ordered 
Chaboye  to  go  and  collect  the  repentant  Grey  Fox. 
This  gentleman  soon  appeared,  and  he  swore  to  the 
corporal’s  satisfaction  by  the  Christian  God,  and  a  few 
hereditary  gods  of  his  own,  that  never  again  would  he 
use  any  white  man  as  a  target. 

The  matter  being  settled  to  everybody’s  satisfaction, 
the  two  Indians  sat  by  the  fire  for  a  while,  chatting 
about  non-embarrassing  matters.  When  they  at  last 
had  taken  their  departure  and  had  disappeared  into  the 
woods  in  the  gathering  twilight,  the  corporal  turned 
to  Chaboye  and  said  in  English : 

“  Look  here,  Alec,  my  boy,  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  but  all  during  the  recent  painful  interview  you 
appeared  to  be  laughing  up  your  sleeve.  Now,  out 
with  it.  What  is  the  joke  ?  ” 

Chaboye  grinned.  “  Heem  Grey  Fox,  heem  one 
big  mutt,  Heem  marry  nice  young  squaw  in  love  with 
other  fellow.  Other  fellow  poor,  but  Grey  Fox  rich, 
and  give  squaw’s  father  plenty  fine  grade  fur.  So 
father  says  to  squaw  to  marry  Grey  Fox  and  forget 
poor  fellow.  Squaw  first  go  for  jumpin’  into  lake, 
but  then  marry  Grey  Fox.  Now  she  tell  him  to  tease 
heem  that  all  white  men  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  Grey 
Fox  he  one  beeg  boob,  he  believe  her.  So  Grey  Fox 
goes  for  shooting  up  all  white  men.  Heem  sure 
crazy,”  and  Chaboye’s  grin  broadened. 

“  So  that  is  the  trouble.  Po.or  fellow!  No  wonder 
he  gets  a  bit  excited  at  times.  Well,  let  us  hope  that 
his  squaw  settles  down  after  a  bit,  or  else  friend  Grey 
Fox  may  as  well  take  a  flying  jump  in  the  lake  at  once. 
Anyhow,  let  us  hustle  up  some  grub.  We  both  need 
some  nourishment  after  our  somewhat  hectic  after¬ 
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The  corporal  and  his  guide  duly  arrived  at  Beaver 
Narrows  during  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day,  counted 
from  their  stay  at  Bleary’s  Point.  The  corporal  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  Bill  Jennings,  the  manager 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  trading  post.  The 
three  bottles  of  whisky  with  which  the  corporal  pre¬ 
sented  him  also  added  perceptibly  to  his  enthusiasm 
at  seeing  his  friend,  as  Beaver  Narrows  had  been 
suffering  under  a  heavy  drought  for  a  considerable 
period. 

Presently  the  two  were  seated  on  the  verandah  in 
front  of  Jennings’  quarters;  he  was,  by  the  way,  a 
bachelor,  and  the  corporal  had  to  dish  up  all  the  news 
from  “outside.”  When  he  had  satisfied  his  friend’s 
hunger  for  news,  he  asked  the  manager  how  things 
were  going  in  his  district. 

“Not  bad,”  answered  Jennings.  “  I  had  quite  a 
good  clean-up  of  furs  last  winter  and  spring,  in  spite 
of  quite  a  few  free-traders  who  came  butting  in.” 

“You  have  had  some  free-traders  here  then?  ” 

“  Sure,  quite  a  bunch  of  the  beggars.  But  I  don’t 
think  they  did  particularly  well.  Anyhow,  there  is 
enough  furs  for  all  of  us.  By  the  way,  old  Jackson,” 
(the  Indian  Agent),  “  has  got  no  end  of  a  grouch  on. 
Somebody,  Jackson  claims  some  of  the  free-traders, 
has  been  peddling  booze  to  his  dusky  flock  on  the 
reserve.  He  is  fluttering  around  in  rings  like  a  hen 
with  its  head  cut  off,  and  swears  that  the  Indians  are 
getting  out  of  hand,  and  hints  darkly  at  another  Reil 
rebellion.  He  has  been  nosing  around  night  and  day 
trying  to  find  the  source  of  supply  and  whether  there 
is  any  cache  anywhere,  but  you  know  what  the  Indians 
are.  They  put  on  their  poker-face  when  questioned, 
and  leave  Jackson  as  wise  as  he  was  before.  They 
have  had  some  beauties  of  drunken  brawls  over  there. 

“  You  know  old  John  Otter?  Well,  only  a  couple 
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of  weeks  ago  he  was  helping  a  neighbour  to  sample 
a  bottle  of  ‘  the  best,’  the  latter  had  got  hold  of.  As 
per  usual  when  Indians  get  a  taste  of  booze,  they 
started  an  argument.  As  this  got  heated,  old  John 
grabbed  a  knife  and  his  neighbour  an  axe  and  they 
promptly  started  having  it  out  with  each  other.  They 
probably  would  have  hurt  each  other  if  they  had  been 
able  to  control  their  legs,  but  as  it  was  they  wTere 
wobbling  around,  slashing  and  cutting  the  air  till  it 
was  hanging  in  shreds  and  tatters  around  them. 

“  The  son  and  wife  of  old  John  then  appeared  on 
the  scene,  got  hold  of  old  John  and  brought  him  into 
their  cabin,  while  the  other  hotspur  was  dancing  an 
impromptu  war-dance  outside,  swinging  his  axe  around 
his  head  and  daring  old  John  to  come  out.  This  old 
John  manfully  endeavoured  to  do,  and  in  the  scuffle 
with  his  wife  and  son,  who  made  determined  efforts 
to  keep  him  inside,  the  stove  was  upset,  the  stairs  of 
the  loft  broken  all  to  h — 1,  and  the  bed  reduced  to  fire¬ 
wood.  By  this  time  some  of  the  neighbours  had 
managed  to  secure  the  man  with  the  axe,  and  soon 
the  two  hotspurs  were  fast  asleep,  and  in  the  morning 
they  both  had  forgotten  their  differences  of  the  night 
before,  of  course.  There  have  also  been  several 
similar  scenes,  so  I  don’t  blame  old  Jackson  for  getting 
a  bit  flustered.” 

“  But  where  do  they  get  their  booze,  I  wonder?  ” 
mused  the  corporal.  “  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Bill, 
that  they  wouldn’t  have  a  cache.  Give  an  Indian 
booze  to  lap,  and  they  won’t  stop  as  long  as  there  is 
any  to  lap  from.  It  is  against  their  nature  to  keep 
any  for  a  rainy  day.  Any  free-traders  around  here 
now?  ” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Jennings  thoughtfully. 
“  Of  course,  all  the  outfits  went  out  after  the  spring 
trapping  was  over,  but  about  a  month  ago  two  tough¬ 
looking  customers  turned  up  again.  They  told  people 
around  here  that  they  were  prospecting,  but  I  don’t 
know -  They  certainly  were  trading  up  here  last 
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winter  and  spring,  but  whether  they  were  peddling 
booze  or  not,  I  couldn’t  say.  I  don’t  know  much 
about  them  myself,  as  they  were  always  hanging 
around  the  French  Stores  when  they  were  at  the 
Narrows.” 

“  But  there  can’t  be  any  fur  for  trading  at  the 
reserve  at  this  time  of  the  year,”  argued  the  corporal, 
“  so  those  fellows  could  hardly  be  up  here  for  trading 
purposes.” 

“  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that.  There  may  be  some 
furs  at  the  reserve.  Say,  for  argument’s  sake,  that 
those  two  fellows  had  really  been  trading  booze  to  the 
Indians  last  season,  and  that  they  had  slipped  the  tip 
to  their  customers  that  they  would  return  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  booze  shortly,  what  was  then  to  prevent  the 
Indians  from  keeping  some  choice  furs  towards  this 
joyful  event? 

“  By  the  way,  Wess,  are  you  going  to  look  into  this 
business  while  you  are  up  here?  ” 

“  I  may,  sometime,”  answered  the  corporal  evasively. 
He  did  not  believe  in  confiding  his  plans  to  more 
%  persons  than  strictly  necessary.  “  Anyhow,  I  am  con¬ 
tinuing  up  north  day  after  to-morrow,  and  I  may  look 
into  Jackson’s  worries  later  on.  By  the  way,”  he 
continued,  looking  across  the  Narrows  to  where  a 
cluster  of  buildings  marked  the  post  of  the  Revillon 
Frere’s  Trading  Company,  popularly  known  as  the 
French  Stores,  “  how  is  old  Allan  Gunn?  ” 

Allan  Gunn  was  the  manager  of  the  French  Stores, 
and  another  of  the  corporal’s  cronies. 

“  Funny  you  should  ask  me  that,”  answered  Jen¬ 
nings,  “  because  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  about 
Allan.  I  can’t  just  make  him  out  these  days.  You 
know  his  wife  went  out  last  fall,  and,  of  course,  Allan 
was  walking  around  like  a  lost  soul  while  she  was 
away,  and  I  don’t  blame  him  for  that,  of  course.  But 
now,  when  his  missus  is  back  again  with  the  finest 
little  baby  Gunn  you  ever  saw  in  your  born  days,  old 
Allan  is  still  looking  like  a  bear  with  a  sore  head.  I 
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can’t  make  him  out.  He  even  seems  to  have  lost  his 
old  punch  in  business.  You  know,  he  always  used  to 
beat  me  in  getting  the  furs  out  of  the  Indians,  but  last 
season  he  didn’t  seem  to  be  interested  at  all.  I  hardly 
ever  fell  in  with  him  when  I  went  out  to  the  trapping 
camps,  only  his  scouts.  At  first  I  thought  he  was 
playing  a  deep  game,  but  if  he  was,  I  am  damned  if 
I  can  see  it  yet.” 

"Is  that  so?  ”  remarked  the  corporal  reflectively. 

I  wonder  if  he  is  in  any  kind  of  trouble?  Anyhow, 
we’ll  cut  across  after  supper  and  look  them  up.  I 
have  brought  Allan  the  same  dose  of  medicine  as  I 
brought  you — you  old  reprobate — and  besides  I  also 
brought  a  few  trifles  for  Mrs.  Gunn  and  the  baby.” 

“  You  bet  your  life  we  are  going  across,”  shouted 
Jennings  with  enthusiasm.  “  I  am  full  out  to  go  over 
and  bask  in  those  sunny  smiles  of  Mrs.  Allan’s  any 
time  of  the  day!  ” 

The  corporal  smiled  at  the  other’s  enthusiasm,  but 
it  was  an  understanding  smile.  For  Mrs.  Allan  Gunn 
was  the  reigning  queen  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
Not  alone  was  she  a  pretty  and  cheerful  woman,  but 
she  was  always  ready  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand 
towards  those  who  were  in  trouble,  and  to  try  to 
brighten  the  lives  of  those  who  felt  lonesome  or 
unhappy.  All  those  who  brought  their  troubles  to 
her  were  always  sure  of  being  met  with  sympathetic 
understanding,  and  nobody  ever  appealed  to  her  in 
vain. 

Jennings  had  once  paid  her  the  following  tribute, 
which  tribute,  though  somewhat  extravagant,  had, 
however,  been  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  all  who 
knew  her:  “  Mrs.  Gunn  is  one  of  those  women  whom 
the  good  God  has  placed  on  this  earth  to  help  lighten 
the  burdens  of  men  by  their  sympathy  and  innate 
goodness,  and  who  make  men  believe  that  there  are 
still  angels  in  heaven.” 

That  Gunn— possessing  a  wife  like  that,  and  a  son 
and  heir  to  boot— should  seem  unhappy,  appeared 
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utterly  preposterous  to  the  corporal,  and  it  gave  him 
considerable  food  for  thought. 

Jennings  and  the  corporal  were  received  with  open 
arms  when  they  visited  the  Gunns  later  in  the  evening. 
Of  course  the  corporal  was  at  once  carried  off  to  be 
introduced  to  Master  Gunn,  a  chubby  little  infant  who 
was  fast  asleep  in  his  cot,  optimistically  and  ener¬ 
getically  sucking  one  tiny  thumb  in  his  sleep. 

But  as  Jennings  had  warned  Weston,  the  latter 
found  a  great  change  in  Allan.  Allan  Gunn,  who  had 
always  been  a  cheerful  and  happy-go-lucky  kind  of  a 
fellow,  was  now  absent-minded  and  preoccupied  to  the 
point  of  moroseness,  and  the  corporal  caught  Mrs. 
Gunn  more  than  once  in  the  act  of  casting  anxious 
glances  at  her  husband.  It  even  seemed  to  Weston 
that  there  was  a  certain  uneasiness  in  Gunn’s  manner 
when  he  asked  him  what  he — the  corporal — was  doing 
up  at  the  Narrows,  and  that  he  seemed  relieved  when 
Weston  informed  him  that  he  was  continuing  up  north 
almost  immediately;  and  the  corporal  left  the  Gunns’ 
place  that  night  wondering  and  considerably  worried. 

The  second  morning  after  their  arrival  at  Beaver 
Narrows  the  corporal  and  his  guide  paddled  their 
canoe  through  the  narrows  and  into  Beaver  Lake. 
They  turned  up  a  creek  which  flowed  into  the  lake 
about  ten  miles  up  the  east  shore.  A  mile  or  so  up 
this  creek  they  pitched  their  camp.  This  spot  had  been 
agreed  on  as  a  rendezvous  between  the  corporal  and 
Angus  MacKenzie  before  they  parted  at  Portage  Bend. 
It  was  a  place  seldom  visited  by  travellers-,  as  most  of 
the  traffic  on  the  lake  followed  the  western  shore  where 
the  Indian  Reserve  was  situated.  One  could  stay  for 
months  at  this  particular  spot  without  being  disturbed 
by  any  visitors,  and  this  had  been  the  chief  considera¬ 
tion  in  choosing  it  as  their  base. 

For  more  than  a  week  the  corporal  and  Chaboye 
stayed  at  this  camp  without  seeing  anything  of,  or 
hearing  anything  from  Angus  MacKenzie. 

They  had  established  their  camp  in  a  clearing  close 
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to  the  creek.  Inside  their  tent  they  had  put  up  a 
collapsible  stove  and  had  further  made  two  spruce- 
beds,  and  had  constructed  quite  a  neat  table  from 
spruce  poles. 

One  whole  day  had  been  devoted  to  hauling  dead 
windfalls  to  the  camp  for  firewood,  and  they  were  then 
prepared  for  all  eventualities. 

The  cooking  was  done  over  a  fire  in  the  open  except 
on  rainy  days  when  the  stove  in  the  tent  was  pressed 
into  service.  The  heat,  on  these  occasions,  made  the 
inside  of  the  tent  a  little  like  a  foretaste  of  the  nether 
regions,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  drove  away  all  damp¬ 
ness  from  the  interior,  so  drawbacks  and  advantages 
were  about  even. 

The  corporal  spent  most  of  his  time  roaming  around 
in  the  woods.  Amongst  the  windfalls  in  the  natural 
clearings  grew  wild  raspberries  and  blackberries,  old 
favourites  of  the  corporal’s  palate;  and  these  clearings 
were  also  the  feeding  ground  for  numerous  flocks  of 
partridges,  several  of  which  went  to  swell  the 
corporal’s  commissariat. 

One  day  on  a  ridge  which  had  been  swept  almost 
clean  by  a  windstorm  at  some  time  or  other,  and  where 
the  windfalls  lay  scattered  about  as  if  a  huge  reaping 
machine  had  gone  through,  the  corporal  came  across 
a  she-bear  and  its  little  cub  nosing  around  amongst  the 
windfalls  for  honey.  As  soon  as  the  she-bear  became 
aware  of  his  presence  she  turned  towards  him  with  an 
ominous  growl  and  bared  her  powerful  fangs.  The 
cub  tried  to  imitate  its  mother’s  actions,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  thought  it  prudent  to  back  away  from 
that  strange,  two-legged  animal  which  was  facing  it. 
This  manoeuvre,  however,  caused  the  little  fellow  to 
trip  over  a  branch,  lying  on  the  ground,  and  with 
squeals  of  impotent  rage  at  finding  itself  in  such  an 
undignified  position,  it  rolled  over  and  over  on  the 
ground,  looking  like  a  black,  furry  ball.  It  pulled 
itself  quickly  together,  however,  and  scampered  after 
its  mothejr  which  had  turned  towards  the  woods,  cast- 
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ing  several  indignant  glances  back  over  its  shoulder 
at  the  corporal,  who  was  doubled  up  with  laughter. 

In  the  evenings  the  corporal  would  stroll  down  to 
the  lake-shore  and  watch  the  sun  set  behind  the  ridges 
on  the  opposite  shore,  some  three  miles  distant.  He 
found  it  such  an  unutterably  soothing  picture :  The 
gradually  darkening  lake,  the  dark  spruce-clad  hills 
with  the  tops  of  the  trees  standing  out  in  silver-edged 
relief  against  the  shining  orb  of  the  sinking  sun;  and 
over  it  all  brooded  the  hush  of  evening,  a  hush  only 
broken  by  the  occasional  cry  of  a  loon,  perhaps  the 
rattat-tat-tat  of  a  woodpecker,  and  the  gentle  swish- 
swish  of  the  trees  around  him. 

Every  morning  and  night  he  and  Alec  lifted  and 
reset  their  fish-net,  and  with  fresh  fish  and  partridges 
added  to  their  original  diet  of  tinned  goods  and  bacon, 
their  menu  was  fit  for  the  most  pampered  palate. 

Their  catch  included  several  sturgeons,  and  one  day 
when  they  had  caught  a  big  fellow  containing  a  lot 
of  roe,  the  corporal  got  the  bright  idea  that  he  would 
try  his  hand  at  making  caviar.  He  had  heard,  some¬ 
where,  that  the  main  point  about  making  caviar  is  to 
smoke  the  roe.  He  accordingly  built  a  smudge  fire  of 
damp  leaves,  over  which  he  constructed  from  saplings 
an  ingenious  grid.  He  got  the  smudge  going,  put 
the  roe  on  the  grid,  and  set  back  to  await  results. 
One  can,  perhaps,  form  some  opinion  as  to  these 
results  when  one  hears  that  it  was  only  with  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  that  the  corporal  was  able  to  hold  up 
his  head  amongst  his  brother  policemen  on  his  return 
to  Portage  Bend,  after  Alec — with  a  deplorable  lack 
of  discretion — had  divulged  the  true  facts  of  the  Great 
Experiment. 

One  night  there  broke  over  their  heads  the  worst 
thunderstorm  the  corporal  had  ever  experienced.  The 
lightning  flashed  almost  without  a  break  and  illumin¬ 
ated  the  inside  of  the  tent  with  a  ghastly,  yellowish- 
green  light.  The  thunder  crashed  incessantly  with 
such  ear-splitting  noise  that  it  seemed  to  the  listeners 
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that  the  whole  earth  must  surely  be  blown  to  atoms  in 
a  minute.  A  furious  gale  sprang  up  and  howled  and 
screamed  through  the  trees,  which  were  creaking  and 
groaning  and  flapping  their  branches  with  mighty 
“  flop-flops,”  as  if  they  were  protesting  against  having 
their  natural,  tranquil  dignity  upset  by  the  raging 
elements.  And  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents  and 
splashed  angrily  against  the  stretched  canvas  of  the 
tent.  But  the  tent  was  sheltered  and  secure  in  the 
clearing,  and  as  the  corporal  was  lying  listening  to  the 
uproar  outside,  there  stole  over  him  that  feeling  of 
utter  comfort  which  comes  to  a  man  who,  from  a 
secure  and  sheltered  place,  watches  the  forces  of  nature 
run  amuck. 

In  the  evening  of  their  ninth  day’s  stay  at  the  camp, 
a  canoe  came  gliding  up  the  creek,  and  disgorged  the 
corporal’s  Chief-of-Staff,  Angus  MacKenzie.  The 
corporal  realized  with  not  a  little  regret  that  his  holi¬ 
days  were  now  over  and  that  the  serious  part  of  the 
expedition  was  about  to  commence. 

Never  before  had  the  corporal  approached  a  job  with 
such  distaste  as  he  experienced  in  the  present  instance. 
He  had,  since  his  stay  at  Beaver  Narrows,  been  a  prey 
to  some  disturbing  suspicions  which  he  had  unsuccess¬ 
fully  tried  to  banish  from  his  mind.  He  had  the 
uneasy  feeling  that  there  was  more  in  this  case  than 
the  mere  matter  of  some  booze-peddling  hoodlums. 
Anyhow!  The  job  had  to  be  tackled,  and  as  soon  as 
Angus  was  comfortably  settled  after  a  hearty  meal, 
the  corporal  requested  him  to  render  his  report,  the 
substance  of  which  was  as  follows: 

Angus  had  been  hanging  around  the  reserve  since 
his  arrival,  and  through  judicious  inquiries  and 
observations  he  had  established  the  fact  that  the  two 
alleged  prospectors — to  which  Jennings  had  alluded — 
were  the  actual  culprits.  They  had  established  a  camp 
on  the  lake-shore  a  couple  of  miles  or  so  north  of  the 
reserve,  and  towards  this  Mecca  a  fairly  continuous 
procession  of  thirsty  Indians  wound  its  way.  But  with 
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such  utter  lack  of  publicity  were  these  pilgrimages 
conducted  that  they  were  not  suspected  by  the  Indian 
Agent.  Angus  had  also  ascertained  that  Jennings  had 
been  right  in  his  other  surmises,  namely,  that  these 
same  men  had  been  trading  in  booze  during  the  last 
trapping  season,  and  that  they  had  cautioned  their 
customers  to  keep  some  good  furs  towards  the  festive 
event  of  their  reappearance  with  fresh  stock.  The 
booze-pedlars  must  have  made  some  tremendous  profits, 
as  the  equivalent  amount  in  furs  which  they  had 
demanded  for  a  bottle  of  whisky  had  been  simply  out¬ 
rageous — but  to  what  lengths  will  not  an  Indian  go  to 
satisfy  his  craving  for  “  fire-water.” 

The  booze-pedlars  had  been  wise  enough  to  realize 
that  by  a  wholesale  scattering  of  booze  over  the 
reserve  they  might  one  bright  day  find  a  howling  mob 
of  drunken  braves  around  their  ears,  which  would 
certainly  mean  the  loss  of  their  stock-in-trade  and 
possible  danger  to  their  own  persons.  They  therefore 
made  it  a  rule  to  part  with  only  a  few  bottles  at  a  time. 

But  there  was  one  peculiar  feature  about  these  two 
men’s  trading.  They  sold  all  their  furs  to  the 
French  Store  instead  of  packing  it  “  out,”  where 
they  would  get  much  higher  prices.  As  Angus 
rendered  this  interesting  bit  of  information,  he  shot  a 
quick,  searching  glance  at  the  corporal,  but  if  he 
expected  the  latter  to  show  any  surprise,  he  was 
disappointed.  The  corporal  was  sitting  on  his  bed, 
chin  in  hand,  serenely  puffing  away  at  his  pipe,  and 
not  a  muscle  in  his  face  betrayed  the  fact  that  he  had 
heard  something  which  was  both  remarkable  and 
startling. 

But  for  all  that  he  was  keenly  disturbed,  and  as 
soon  as  Angus  had  finished  his  report,  he  left  the 
tent  to  go  for  a  stroll.  He  wanted  solitude  in  which 
to  think,  and  he  had  a  lot  of  serious  thinking  to  do. 

Jennings’  surmise  that  the  two  self-styled  prospectors 
might  be  the  booze-pedlars,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  his  further  remark  that  the  two  men  were  in  the 
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habit  of  visiting  the  French  Stores,  and,  further, 
Gunn’s  uneasiness  at  his — the  corporal’s — appearance 
at  Beaver  Narrows,  had  first  aroused  in  the  corporal 
the  vague  suspicion  that  Gunn  knew  more  about  the 
booze-peddling  than  was  healthy  for  him.  And  then 
there  was  also  the  remarkable  fact  that  Gunn  had  not 
visited  the  trapping  camps  during  the  last  trapping 
season. 

To  elucidate  the  importance  of  this  point,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  a  short  description  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  fur  companies  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Indians. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  trapping  season  the  fur 
companies  supply  to  the  Indians  the  required  traps 
and  other  provisions  on  credit.  As  an  Indian  who 
lives  on  the  reserve  and  takes  “  treaty  ”  is,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  a  minor,  and  as  such  cannot  be 
prosecuted  for  debts,  it  is  left  to  the  fur  companies  to 
collect  their  debts  as  best  they  can  out  of  the  season’s 
catch.  For  this  purpose  they  employ  scouts — half- 
breeds  and  Indians — who  constantly  visit  the  camps 
during  the  season,  and  who  collect  the  furs  from  the 
debitors  to  their  respective  firms,  giving  them  a 
receipt  for  the  furs  collected  in  return.  The  Indian 
trappers,  however,  have  the  nasty  habit  of  hiding 
away  their  most  valuable  furs,  such  as  silver  foxes, 
cross  foxes,  martens,  etc.,  and  these  they  would  then 
sell  surreptitiously  to  the  free-traders  against  cash 
payment.  The  free-traders  are  the  privateers  of  the 
fur  trade.  They  are  as  a  rule  outfitted  by  modest 
dealers  in  fur,  and  are  sent  into  the  fur  country  to 
try  to  wheedle  the  furs  out  of  the  Indians  under  the 
very  noses  of  the  big  fur  companies.  They  almost 
invariably  pay  spot  cash,  and  the  Indian  prefers  the 
reassuring  feel  of  actual  currency  to  seeing  his  pet 
furs  disappear  in  the  air,  so  to  speak,  by  handing  them 
over  to  the  fur  companies  without  any  tangible 
compensation  but  some  provisions  which  already 
belong  to  a  dim  and  distant  past. 
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To  block  this  wily  game  the  managers  of  the 
trading  posts  periodically  visit  the  camps  in  person, 
when  they  conduct  regular  inquisitions  amongst  the 
Indians  and  try  to  unearth  hidden  hoards  of  fur. 
This  somewhat  delicate  mission  cannot  be  entrusted 
to  the  regular  scouts,  as  they  are  not  able  to 
exert  their  authority  strongly  enough  amongst  their 
kinsmen. 

That  Gunn,  who  was  gifted  with  a  particularly 
keen  nose  for  hidden  furs,  should  not  have  visited 
the  trapping  camps  last  season  was,  therefore, 
exceedingly  remarkable,  provided  that  this  omission 
had  not  been  made  purposely,  in  order  to  leave  a 
free  field  for  the  booze-pedlars.  For  whisky  appeals 
to  an  Indian  even  more  than  the  products  of  the  mint 
of  the  realm,  and  the  prospect  of  a  bottle  of  booze 
would  make  an  Indian  disgorge  his  most  jealously 
guarded  treasures  in  double  time. 

And  now  the  corporal’s  vague  suspicions  had 
become  an  ugly  certainty.  The  information  Angus 
had  given  him  that  the  booze-pedlars  had  disposed 
of  their  ill-gotten  furs  to  the  French  Stores  had 
dispelled  all  the  corporal’s  doubts.  Allan  Gunn  was 
in  league  with  the  booze-pedlars;  was  probably  the 
head  of  the  concern ! 

He  saw  the  whole  wretched  affair  clearly.  For 
some  reason  or  other  Gunn  must  want  money  badly, 
and  must  have  hit  on  this  scheme  to  attain  his  object. 
Presumably  he  had  fitted  out  the  two  booze-pedlars 
with  their  liquid  stock-in-trade,  and  had  also  probably 
furnished  them  with  a  list  of  likely  customers.  Then 
the  booze-pedlars  would  do  their  share  of  the  bargain 
by  buying  up  valuable  furs  for  a  song,  the  fur  would 
then  be  sold  to  the  firm  which  Gunn  represented  for 
top  prices  according  to  the  current  schedule  of 
prices,  and  the  handsome  profit  would  be  split  between 
the  members  of  the  syndicate — an  attractive  bit  of 
business ! 

Their  profit  could,  of  course,  have  been  bigger  if 
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they  had  sent  their  furs  out,  reflected  the  corporal, 
but  he  surmised  that  Gunn  was  not  too  eager  to  let 
his  confederates  get  too  far  away  from  him  for  fear 
that  they  might  forget  to  return. 

God,  what  a  fool  Gunn  had  been  to  play  a 
desperate  game  like  this,  with  his  whole  future  and 
existence  for  stake,  thought  the  corporal.  He  must 
have  gone  absolutely  crazy,  or  else  there  must  be 
some  desperate  reason  for  this,  his  erring  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  path.  But  that  he  would  inquire 
into  by  and  by.  His  chief  concern  now  was  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  saving  Gunn  from  the  grave 
consequences  of  his  folly.  And  the  consequences 
were  grave  enough.  The  penalty  for  selling  booze  to 
an  Indian  is  imprisonment  for  six  months  and  a  fine 
not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars.  And  if  Gunn  was 
connected  up  with  this  business,  he  would,  without  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  lose  his  position  in  addition  to  his 
other  tribulations.  And  what  was  then  to  become  of 
his  family?  And  it  was  of  Gunn’s  family  that  the 
corporal  was  chiefly  thinking.  If  Gunn  had  had 
nobody  dependent  on  him,  the  corporal  would  probably 
have  left  him  to  take  the  consequences  of  his  folly 
but  bring  tragedy  into  the  lives  of  Mrs.  Gunn— that 
adored  lady  bounteous  of  the  North— and  that  little 
scrap  of  humanity  which  the  corporal  had  lately  seen 
sleeping  peacefully  in  its  cot,  a  finger  of  one  chubby 
little  hand  in  its  mouth?  Never!  He  must  find  a 
way  out. 


His  steps  had  carried  him  down  to  the  lake-shore 
and  he  seated  himself  on  a  stone,  deep  in  thought  ’ 
It  was  by  now  getting  late,  and  the  cold,  mysterious 
twflight  of  the  northern  summer  night  held  sway  over 
the  darkened,  still  lake  and  the  ridges  on  the  opposite 
shore  where  the  solemn  spruces  towered  up  fine 
after  line,  like  soldiers  hushed  before  the  clash  of 
battle.  It  was  a  beautiful  scene,  but  with  a  cold 

impersonal  beauty,  almost  unsympathetic  in  its  aloof¬ 
ness. 
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But  for  once  the  corporal  had  no  eye  for  the 
scenery.  For  a  long  time  he  sat  lost  in  thought. 
Then  he  suddenly  smote  his  thigh  a  resounding  slap. 

“That’s  the  scheme!  ”  he  muttered  triumphantly 
to  himself  with  a  grin.  “  Absolutely  a  winner!  May 
make  me  look  a  bit  of  an  ass  though,  but  never  mind. 
It  is  in  a  good  cause!  I  hope  Angus  won’t  smell  a 
rat  though!  He  is  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  he  suspects 
something,  if  not  all,  of  the  truth  of  this  business. 
Doesn’t  matter  much  though,  for  Angus  is  close  as 
an  oyster.  As  to  Alec— pish.  He  is  not  a  gentleman 
given  to  mental  exercises,  so  he  can  be  trusted  to 
take  anything  at  face  value.  Well,  my  dear  Richard, 
all  this  being  now  settled,  we  will  retire  to  our  bed, 
and  make  an  early  start  to-morrow  morning! 

At  daybreak  the  next  morning  the  two  canoes 
crossed  the  lake  to  the  opposite  shore.  Here  they 
pushed  up  a  creek  where  they  established  a  new  base. 
It  was  a  favourite  dodge  of  the  corporal’s  to  camp  up 
creeks  when  he  wanted  to  lead  an  unobtrusive  and 
retired  existence.  He  always  found  the  lake  shore  too 
public. 

Their  new  camp  was  so  situated  that  they  had  the 
booze-traders’  camp  some  three  miles  distant,  between 
their  own  camp  and  the  reserve. 

Every  morning  the  corporal  and  Angus  stole  over 
to  a  ridge  just  behind  the  booze-traders’  camp,  and 
from  this  point  of  vantage  they  kept  an  incessant 
vigil  over  the  camp  far  into  the  night,  taking  turn 
and  turn  about.  For  the  corporal  had  to  catch  the 
traders  red-handed  at  their  unorthodox  methods  of 
trading.  The  mere  presence  of  booze  in  the  camp 
was  not  proof  enough  to  convict  them. 

The  traders  seemed  to  have  a  snug,  comfortable 
camp.  They  had  a  fair-sized  tent  from  which  a  stove¬ 
pipe  stuck  rakishly  out,  and  down  on  the  foreshore 
their  canoe  was  lying  bottom  up  and  covered  with  a 
tarpaulin  to  prevent  the  heat  of  the  sun  from  opening 
any  seams. 
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The  traders  themselves  were  a  couple  of  tough, 
ugly-looking  customers  who,  however,  seemed  to  lead 
the  happy-go-lucky  life  of  the  carefree  whose  horizon 
is  not  darkened  by  threatening  clouds. 

It  was  not  till  towards  evening  of  the  third  day 
that  the  corporal’s  vigil  was  rewarded  with  success. 
Then  an  Indian  approached  the  camp,  and  a 
conspicuous  bulge  in  his  coat  proclaimed  to  the 
watchers  that  he  had  there  hidden  that  which  was  soon 
to  be  converted  into  whisky. 

As  he  disappeared  into  the  tent  with  the  two  traders 
the  corporal  gave  Angus  a  sign,  and  treading  almost 
noiselessly  on  their  moccasined  feet,  they  sneaked  up 
to  the  tent.  They  could  hear  lively  bartering  going 
on  inside.  At  last  a  voice  said : 

“  All  right,  Bill,  fetch  out  the  stuff,”  on  which  they 
heard  the  creaking  of  hinges,  followed  by  Bill’s  voice: 

“  Here  you  are,  Redskin.” 

The  corporal  now  thought  it  time  for  him  to  bring 
some  variety  into  the  proceedings.  He  quickly  lifted 
the  flap  of  the  tent  and  stepped  in,  followed  by 
Angus.  When  the  occupants  saw  the  corporal’s  red 
tunic  and  Stetson  hat,  they  froze  into  a  fair  imitation 
of  a  tableau  vivant.  The  man  Bill,  who  had  been  in 
the  act  of  handing  a  bottle  to  the  Indian,  kept  his 
arm — stretched  to  its  full  length  with  the  whisky  bottle 
at  the  business-end  of  it — as  rigid  as  if  his  whole  life 
depended  on  it. 

“  You  two  chaps  are  under  arrest,”  was  the 
corporal’s  cheerful  greeting.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
Indian  and  told  him  to  take  his  furs  and  make 
himself  scarce,  an  invitation  of  which  the  Indian  was 
only  to  willing  to  avail  himself.  But  by  now  the  two 
traders  had  got  over  their  surprise,  and  they  promptly 
went  into  action.  Bill  came  for  the  corporal  with  the 
whisky  bottle  raised  over  his  head  as  a  club,  only  to 
be  knocked  half  across  one  of  the  spruce-beds  in  the 
tent,  after  his  chin  had  come  in  painful  contact  with 
the  corporal’s  ever  ready  fist.  As  his  chum  rushed 
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forward  to  join  in  the  fray  he  was  neatly  grabbed 
around  the  ankles  by  the  nimble  Angus,  and  he 
crashed  heavily  over  on  top  of  his  fallen  comrade. 

“  Get  up,  you  two,  and  come  outside,”  commanded 
the  corporal,  and  as  he  spoke  he  ostentatiously  opened 
the  flap  of  his  holster  and  placed  his  hand  on  the  butt 
of  his  revolver,  hardly  able  to  conceal  a  grin  at  this 
little  touch  of  melodrama. 

“  Now,  you  two,”  he  directed,  when  outside,  “  sit 
down  facing  me,  and  no  monkey-tricks!  And  you, 
Angus,  hustle  back  to  our  camp  and  collect  Alec  and 
our  outfit,  and  bring  everything  around  here.  How 
long  will  it  take  you? 

“  Mebbe  an  hour,”  answered  Angus,  as  he  turned 
to  depart. 

“  Well,  gentlemen,”  commenced  the  corporal 
pleasantly,  as  he  seated  himself  on  the  ground,  facing 
his  prisoners,  after  Angus  had  disappeared  in  the 
woods.  “  I  am  sorry  for  you.  First  you  will  have 
to  do  six  months  for  supplying  whisky  to  the 
Indians,  and  secondly  there  is  that  little  matter  of 
resisting  arrest,  which  I  am  afraid  will  cost  you  a 
further  two  months  or  so.  And  that  is  all  besides,  the 
fine  of  two  hundred  of  the  best.  Tough  luck,  isn  t 
it?  By  the  way,  I  had  better  warn  you  that  any¬ 
thing  you  may  say  may  be  used  in  evidene  against 
you.” 

The  two  prisoners  maintained  a  sullen  silence. 

“  You  are  not  what  I  would  call  genial  hosts,” 
continued  the  corporal.  “  But  let  that  pass.  I 
suppose  you  think  I  ought  to  have  written  and  asked 
for  an  invitation  before  I  called?  ” 

Sullen  silence  as  before  from  the  audience.  The 
corporal  started  filling  his  pipe.  He  had,  however, 
some  difficulty  in  lighting  it,  as  a  light  breeze  blowing 
in  from  the  lake  persisted  in  spoiling  his  efforts  .by 
extinguishing  his  matches  before  he  got  his  pipe 
going  properly.  To  counteract  this  handicap  he 
crouched  towards  the  ground,  so  that  the  brim  of 
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his  hat  nearly  touched  this,  at  the  same  time  cupping 
his  hands  around  the  match.  While  the  corporal  was 
in  this  position  Bill’s  arms  shot  out  as  quick  as 
lightning,  and  grabbing  the  corporal  by  the  shoulders 
he,  with  one  terrific  jerk,  pulled  him  forward  flat  on 
his  face.  His  colleague,  without  waiting  for  orders 
or  encouragement,  jumped  up  and  straddled  the 
corporal’s  back. 

“  Quick,  Bill!  ”  he  shouted.  “  Get  some  rope,  and 
we’ll  truss  him  up  and  make  our  get-away!  ” 

In  spite  of  the  corporal’s  struggles,  which,  frankly, 
were  not  up  to  their  usual  standard,  his  arms  and 
legs  were  soon  securely  bound.  Bill  now  seemed  to 
assume  the  office  of  master  of  ceremonies. 

“  Grab  some  food,  quick,”  he  shouted,  “  and  let’s 
get  out  of  here!  You  heard  what  that  half-breed 
said  ?  The  rest  of  the  outfit  will  be  here  in  an  hour, 
and  we  need  that  start  on  them !  ” 

As  he  ceased  speaking  the  corporal’s  voice  came 
muffled  from  the  ground,  where  he  was  still  resting 
on  his  face : 

“  That  makes  charge  number  three:  Assaulting  a 
mounted  policeman  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  That 
will  make  about  another  four  months.  So  you  will  have 
gratis  entertainment  for  at  least  one  year,  when  I 
catch  you.” 

“  Shut  up,  you - !  ”  shouted  Bill  furiously.  “  A 

fat  chance  you  will  have  of  collaring  us,  you  God 
d - n  -  of  a  policeman!  ” 

“  I’ll  catch  you  all  right,”  came  in  the  same 
muffled  voice,  “  even  if  I  have  to  follow  you  to  the 
end  of  the  earth.” 

“  Follow  us,  then,  and  be  damned!  ”  and  to 
punctuate  his  remark  Bill  directed  a  vicious  kick  at 
the  corporal’s  ribs.  As  he  had  overlooked  the  fact 
that  his  feet  were  encased  in  moccasins,  he  made 
considerably  more  damage  to  his  own  toes  than  to 
the  corporal’s  anatomy,  and  for  some  minutes  he 
executed  a  solo  dance  on  one  leg  while  his  hands 
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fondled  the  damaged  foot — cursing  heartily  the 
while. 

Soon  the  corporal  heard  the  splash  of  paddles,  and, 
having  managed  with  some  difficulty  to  roll  over  on 
his  back,  he  saw  his  late  prisoners  paddling  furiously 
down  the  lake.  He  watched  them  with  a  whimsical 
smile.  “  Well,  friend  Allan,”  he  muttered  with 
seeming  irrelevancy,  “  you  certainly  have  caused  me 
to  sink  to  the  very  depths  of  indignity.” 

Soon  the  canoe  disappeared  behind  a  point,  and  the 
corporal  settled  himself  resignedly  down  to  the 
uncomfortable  hour  of  waiting  which  faced  him, 
before  his  friends  could  arrive  to  his  succour. 

When  at  last  Angus  and  Alec  pulled  up  to  the  camp, 
they  were  flabbergasted  at  finding  the  corporal  lying 
on  the  ground  securely  bound  with  cords  and  the 
prisoners  and  their  canoe  gone.  At  least,  Alec  was 
flabbergasted,  Angus’s  face  showed  no  emotions. 

“  What’s  happened,  Corporal?  ”  shouted  Alec. 

“  Happened?  Can’t  you  see?  I  am  tied  up  and 
the  birds  have  flown,”  answered  the  corporal  some¬ 
what  tartly. 

“  Heem  preesoners  get  away?  ” 

“  As  you  so  aptly  describe  the  situation :  Heem 
preesoners  get  away!  They  jumped  me  while  I  was 
lighting  my  pipe,  and  had  taken  my  eyes  off  them 
for  a  second.  Then  they  trussed  me  up,  left  me 
till  called  for,  and  flitted.  And  don’t  stand  staring 
there  like  a  defunct  codfish,  but  untie  me !  I  am  not 
over  comfortable.” 

While  untieing  the  corporal,  Alec  shook  his  head  in 
puzzled  surprise.  For  the  corporal  to  let  two 
prisoners  escape  him  was  such  an  almost  unbelievable 
occurrence  that  his  slow-moving  brains  were  hardly 
able  to  grasp  it.  But  the  corporal  had  caught  a 
shadow  of  a  smile  on  Angus’s  face  while  he 
recounted  the  tale  of  his  discomfiture. 

“  I  wonder  if  the  son-of-a-gun  sees  through  my 
little  game?  ”  he  thought.  But  whatever  Angus’s 
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speculations  and  deductions  were,  he  kept  them  strictly 
to  himself. 

Alec  suggested  giving  chase  to  the  fugitives 
straight  away,  but  the  corporal  emphatically  pointed 
out  to  him  the  futility  of  this  plan. 

The  two  traders  had  one  hour’s  start  in  a  practically 
empty  canoe,  while  they  had,  in  addition  to  their  own 
outfit,  also  to  bring  along  the  stores  and  other 
properties  of  the  traders,  as  everything  they  had  left 
behind  had  to  be  handed  over  to  the  authorities. 

The  corporal  therefore  decided  that  they  remain 
where  they  were  for  the  night,  and  make  an  early 
start  on  the  following  morning. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  Allan  Gunn 
was  sitting  in  front  of  the  table  in  his  office,  his 
right  elbow  on  the  table  and  his  chin  resting  on  his 
right  hand,  staring  through  the  window.  But  it  was 
not  the  scenery  he  was  contemplating.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  him  the  vista  of  spruce-clad  ridges  with 
the  water  of  the  Narrows  winding  through  the  verdure 
like  a  silver  band  might  have  been  a  blank  wall.  He 
was  wrapped  in  the  gloomy  reflections  of  a  harassed 
and  worried  soul,  for  whom  no  scenery,  be  it  ever  so 
charming,  has  any  fascination. 

A  knock  sounded  on  the  door,  and  over  Gunn’s 
face  flitted  a  spasm  of  fear  as  he  turned  around  and 
saw  Corporal  Weston  stride  in.  He  quickly  pulled 
himself  together,  however,  and  managed  to  show  the 
corporal  a  face  registering  jovial  pleasure. 

“  Hello,  Wess!  ”  he  shouted  with  forced  heartiness. 
“  I  thought  you  were  camping  miles  north  of  the 
Churchill  by  this  time.” 

“  I  didn’t  go  that  far,”  answered  the  corporal 
soberly,  as  they  shook  hands.  “  I  only  went  up  the 
lake  a  bit,  and  arrested  the  two  bootleggers  who 
have  been  raising  hell  with  the  Indians  lately,  and 
busted  up  their  camp.” 

“  You  arrested  the  bootleggers,  you  say?  ” 
queried  Gunn  slowly,  his  face  hardening. 
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“  Correct,”  answered  the  corporal  quietly.  “  And 
now,  Allan,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Why  did 
yon  do  it?  ” 

The  forced  cheerfulness  faded  from  Gunn’s  face, 
and  left  it  drawn  and  haggard. 

“  Wess,”  he  said  huskily,  “  I  won’t  insult  your 
intelligence  by  saying  that  I  don’t  know  what  you 
are  talking  about.  You  have  found  out  that  I  was 
mixed  up  in  that  business.” 

“You  are  right,  Allan,  and  I  want  you  to  let  me 
have  the  whole  story.  I  know  that  you  would  not 
have  been  mixed  up  in  a  disgusting  affair  like  this, 
except  for  some  unusual  or  abnormal  reasons,  so  spit 
out  the  whole  yarn  to  me  as  a  friend,  and  forget  that 
I  am  a  member  of  the  police.” 

Gunn  sank  down  in  his  chair  again,  and  commenced 
speaking  in  a  hard,  low  voice,  charged  with  bitter¬ 
ness  : 

“  Yes,  I  shall  give  you  the  whole  thing  straight. 
Last  fall,  when  I  brought  my  wife  to  Winnipeg,  I 
met  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  broker  on  the 
Grain  Exchange.  He  gave  me  the  tip  that  it  was  a 
cinch  that  wheat  was  going  up,  and  he  advised  me  to 
buy.  He  swore  it  was  a  sure  thing,  and  as  I  wanted 
to  make  some  money  in  view  of  the  expected  increase 
of  the  family,  I  fell,  and  gave  him  all  my  savings  to 
speculate  with.  But  instead  of  going  up,  wheat 
dropped,  and  as  my  friend  persisted  in  the  assurance 
that  it  must  go  up  shortly,  I  borrowed  money  to 
cover  my  margins.  But  wheat  continued  to  drop,  and 
soon  I  could  not  raise  any  more  money,  and 
consequently  could  not  hang  on  any  longer,  and.  I 
lost  the  whole  lot,  and  was  faced  with  a  ghastly  list 
of  debts  into  the  bargain.  And  my  creditors  started 
worrying  me  badly.  On  my  way  back  to  the  Narrows, 
I  fell  in  with  the  two  fellows  you  have  just  arrested, 
and  as  I  knew  they  had  been  doing  quite  a  bit  in  this 
line  before,  I  agreed  to  stake  them  to  an  outfit,  and 
in  that  way  try  to  recover  my  losses.” 
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And  did  you  succeed  in  reducing  your  debts 
from  the  profits?  ”  interrupted  the  corporal. 

“  Profits!  ”  exclaimed  Gunn  bitterly.  “  There 
weren’t  any  profits  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  Those 
two  skunks  double-crossed  me.  They  demanded  so 
much  as  their  share  that  I  was  left  with  barely 
enough  to  cover  my  expenses,  while  they  froze  on  to 
the  profits.  They  had  me  completely  under  their 
thumbs,  and  threatened  to  give  the  whole  show  away 
to  the  Company  if  I  didn’t  give  them  what  they 
demanded.” 

“  Well,  what  else  did  you  expect  from  a  couple  of 
low  swine  like  those?  You  have  been  a  fool, 
Allan,  no  end  of  a  fool,  but  it  is  never  too  late  to 
mend.” 

Not  too  late!  ”  burst  vehemently  from  Gunn. 
“  You  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking  about, 
Wess!  When  these  fellows  are  brought  up  in 
court  they  will  give  me  away  like  a  shot.  The  firm 
will  sack  me,  and  I  shall,  as  sure  as  you  live,  go  to 
jail.  God !  What  is  to  become  of  my  wife  and  the 
kid!  ”  and  Gunn  folded  his  arms  on  the  table  and 
dropped  his  head  on  them,  and  lay  there — a  picture  of 
acute  misery  and  despair. 

The  corporal  put  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  spoke : 

“  Pull  yourself  together,  Allan.  Things  are  not  as 
bad  as  you  try  to  make  them  out.  I  haven’t  any 
prisoners,  so  there  won’t  be  any  trial.” 

Gunn  lifted  his  stricken  face,  on  which  hope  and 
bewilderment  seemed  struggling  for  expression. 

“You  haven’t  any  prisoners?  But  you  said  you 
arrested  them !  ” 

“  I  did  arrest  them,  but  they  got  away  on  me,” 
answered  the  corporal  with  a  wry  smile.  “  By  this 
time  they  are  legging  it  for  the  haunts  of  civilization 
as  fast  as  they  can  paddle  their  canoe.  I  am  afraid  I 
am  mixing  my  metaphors  slightly,  but  you  see  what  I 
mean.” 

“  But,  but 


”  stuttered  Gunn,  bewildered.  “  How 
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did  they  get  away  from  you?  You  always  used  to 
freeze  on  to  your  prisoners  pretty  tight.  Anyhow, 
you  will  catch  them  again,  won’t  you?  ”  and  the 
flicker  of  hope  died  out  of  his  face,  as  he  contemplated 
this  contingency. 

“  You  don’t  need  to  worry  about  that,”  answered 
the  corporal  reassuringly.  “You  see,  they  rushed 
me  as  I  was  lighting  my  pipe,  while  I  was  left  alone 
with  them  at  their  camp,  after  having  sent  my  own 
man  back  to  collect  our  outfit.  They  hogtied  me, 
grabbed  some  grub,  and  beat  it  in  their  canoe  as 
fast  as  if  ‘  Old  Nick  ’  were  chasing  them.  That  was 
yesterday  evening,  so  I  haven’t  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
of  catching  up  with  them.  And  they  will  certainly 
make  themselves  scarce  when  they  get  down  south, 
for  I  don’t  think  that  the  prospect  of  getting  a  stretch 
in  the  penitentiary  for  violently  attacking  a  member 
of  the  police  will  appeal  to  them.” 

“  But,”  persisted  the  still  bewildered  Gunn,  “  it  is 
not  like  you  to  be  taken  unawares  like  this.  I  can’t 
understand  it.” 

“  For  goodness  sake  stop  this  post  mortem!  ” 
exclaimed  the  corporal  with  some  irritation.  “  I  am 
not  exactly  proud  of  the  affair  myself,  so  let  us  not 
discuss  it  further.  Be  thankful  that  the  escape  of 
these  two  blots  on  the  landscape  has  got  you  out  of 
a  somewhat  beastly  hole,  and  forget  the  rest  of  it. 
And  now  there  is  another  matter  I  want  to  discuss 
with  you.  Why  didn’t  you  ask  some  of  your  friends 
to  help  you  about  these  debts,  instead  of  getting 
mixed  up  in  this  unsavoury  business?  ” 

“  Simply  because  I  was  ashamed  to  admit  what  a 
fool  I  had  been.” 

“  Quite  so,”  commented  the  corporal  dryly.  “  And 
so  you  went  ahead  and  made  a  darn  sight  worse  fool 
of  yourself  instead.  Anyhow,  how  much  do  you  owe 
over  this  wheat  deal  of  yours?  ” 

“  About  three  thousand  dollars,”  answered  Gunn 
shamefacedly. 
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“  Well,  look  here,  Allan.  I  think  after  the  lesson 
and  narrow  escape  you  have  just  had  that  you  won’t 
be  likely  to  start  any  get-rich-quick  schemes  again  in 
a  hurry.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I  have  got  a 
tidy  lot  of  money,  and  I  am  willing  to  lend  you  this 
amount,  without  interest,  at  your  own  terms.” 

“  I  can’t  accept  your  offer,  Wess,”  said  Allan  in 
a  low,  husky  voice. 

“  Can’t  accept  it?  ”  blazed  the  corporal,  now 
thoroughly  angry.  “  You  jolly  well  have  to  accept 
it!  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  stand  by  and  see 
your  wife  and  child  being  made  miserable  on  account 
of  your  idiocy  ?  If  you  don’t  accept  my  offer  quickly, 
I  am  going  to  give  you  the  finest  licking  you  ever 
had  in  your  life!  Understand?  ” 

Gunn  made  no  further  stand  against  this  volcanic 
outburst,  and  soon  the  terms  of  the  loan  were  agreed 
on  to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 

“  I  don’t  know  how  I  am  ever  going  to  thank  you, 
Wess,”  commenced  Gunn,  after  the  transaction  had 
been  successfully  concluded,  but  he  was  brusquely 
interrupted  by  the  corporal. 

“  Then  don’t  do  it,  old  thing.  There  are,  however, 
four  things  I  want  you  to  do  for  me.  One  is  to 
promise  on  your  word  that  you  will  never  breathe  a 
word  of  this  business  to  your  wife  or  anybody  else. 
Secondly,  I  want  you  to  replace  that  woebegone 
expression  on  your  face  with  one  which  is  more 
reminiscent  of  easy  cheerfulness,  as  you  might  say. 
Thirdly,  I  want  you  to  invite  me  to  stay  for  supper, 
and  lastly  but  not  leastly — for  the  love  of  Mike,  let 
me  have  a  drink  quickly !  I  am  as  dry  as  the 
Sahara!  ” 

“  I  will  certainly  do  all  that  for  you,  Wess,” 
answered  Gunn  with  the  first  wholehearted  and  sincere 
smile  he  had  exhibited  for  many  a  weary  month. 
“  Come  along!  ” 

“  Lead  on,  MacDuff!  ”  cried  the  corporal  cheer¬ 
fully,  slapping  Gunn  on  the  back  and  misquoting  from 
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the  Bard  at  the  same  time.  “  Don’t  worry  over 
those  bohunks  any  more.  They  won’t  bother  you 
again!  ” 

Some  fourteen  days  later,  on  his  way  back  to 
Portage  Bend,  the  corporal  got  proof  positive  that 
Gunn  would  not  again  be  bothered  by  his  late  partners. 

The  corporal  and  his  companions  had  Just 
accomplished  the  tedious  three  miles  long  portage 
along  Snake  Rapids — one  of  the  worst  reputed  of  all 
the  dangerous  rapids  in  that  part  of  the  country,  full 
of  treacherous  rocks,  and  one  which  even  the  most 
accomplished  of  canoe-men  dare  to  shoot  in  the  spring 
only,  when  the  water  is  high— and  as  they  paddled 
along  the  river  below  the  rapids  they  discovered, 
washed  up  on  the  bank  of  a  back-water,  a  staved  in 
canoe  and  the  battered  remains  of  what  had  once 
been  the  trader  Bill  and  his  partner. 

Evidently  in  the  hurry  of  their  flight,  they  had 
decided  to  try  and  shoot  the  rapids.  They  had  taken 
a  long  chance,  and — lost ! 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  North,  they 
were  buried  on  the  top  of  the  river-bank,  at  the 
point  where  they  were  found.  At  the  head  of  each 
grave  a  stake  was  driven  into  the  ground,  a  blaze 
was  made  on  each  with  an  axe,  and  the  following 
epitaph,  identical  in  each  case,  was  roughly  carved 
with  a  knife : 

“  Unknown  White  Man. 

Drowned  in  Snake  Rapids.” 

followed  by  date  and  year,  and  bearing  the  corporal’s 
signature — serving  as  warning  monuments  to  criminal 
recklessness ! 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  “  WILD  WEST  DESPERADO,”  AND  THE  RETURN  OF 

FRENCHY  ALLEN 

I 

Winter’s  short  day  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Only  the 
tops  of  the  trees  in  the  huge  forests  between  the 
Saskatchewan  and  the  Churchill  Rivers  were  still  being 
gilt  by  the  setting  sun.  The  clear  blue  of  the  wintry 
sky  had  gradually  changed  to  an  almost  purple  hue 
which  tinged  the  snow  which  covered  the  ground 
and  nestled  on  the  branches  of  the  trees.  Under  the 
trees — which  were  bunched  so  close  together  that  the 
spreading  boughs  of  each  all  but  touched  those  of  its 
immediate  neighbours— the  twilight,  which  prevailed 
during  the  day,  was  gradually  deepening  into  darkness. 

But  on  the  wide  trail  which  wound  through  the 
forest— with  the  two  wide  dog-sleigh  tracks, _  one  on 
each  side,  following  the  trail  like  two  broad  ribbons — 
the  daylight  was  still  making  a  last  weakening  stand 
against  the  advancing  all-conquering  forces  of  night. 

The  air  was  calm,  and  a  solemn  hush  brooded  over 
the  forest;  a  hush  which  was  occasionally  broken  by  a 
“  plonk  ”  when  a  tired  bough  dropped  its  white  burden 
to  the  ground;  the  hoot  of  an  ambitious  snow  owl 
which  believed  in  early  rising;  and  now  and  again  by 
the  long,  drawn-out,  wild  howls  of  distant  timber- 
wolves. 

Suddenly  a  faint  barking  of  dogs  could  be  heard 
from  down  the  trail,  and  presently,  mingled  with  the 
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barks,  the  voice  of  a  man,  the  occasional  cracks  of  a 
whip,  and  the  faint  tinkling  of  bells. 

Soon  a  train  of  five  fine  “  Huskies,”  big  and  strong, 
appeared,  trotting  gaily  along  one  after  the  other,  with 
swinging  tails,  the  little  bells  on  their  harness  tinkling 
merrily,  pulling  the  broad,  fiat-bottomed  sleigh  with  a 
will. 

Behind  the  sleigh  ran  Corporal  Weston,  the  frozen 
snow  creaking  under  his  feet.  He  was  clad  in  a 
caribou-skin  coat,  the  hood  of  which  covered  his  head 
and  came  well  over  in  front  of  his  face.  On  his  feet 
he  wore  heavy  stockings  which  came  up  to  his  knees, 
and  moccasins. 

His  occasional  shouts  and  the  cracking  of  his  ten 
feet  long  snake-whip  seemed  to  serve  more  as  an  out¬ 
let  for  exuberant  spirits  than  as  an  inducement  to  the 
dogs  for  greater  efforts.  The  thong  did  not  touch  any 
of  the  dogs,  and  his  shouts  the  canine  toilers  seemed, 
to  consider  as  pleasant  conversation  which  they 
answered  with  short  barks. 

It  was  a  cold  day,  and  the  breath  from  man  and 
beasts  rose  like  a  white  steam  around  them,  and  the 
coats  of  dogs  as  well  as  the  edges  of  Weston’s  furry 
hood  were  freely  sprinkled  with  fine,  white  flakes  of 
rime. 

As  they  trotted  up  the  trail  Weston’s  eyes  dodged 
searchingly  from  one  side  of  the  trail  to  the  other. 
Suddenly  he  shouted  aloud:  “  Woa!  ”  The  dogs 
stopped,  sat  down  on  the  trail,  and,  using  their  teeth 
with  a  sharp  crunching  noise,  they  began  to  rid  their 
paws  of  the  lumps  of  ice  which  had  collected  between 
their  toes. 

Weston  looked  around  him  for  a  minute,  and  then 
decided  that  he  had  found  what  he  had  been  on  the 
look-out  for.  A  small  natural  clearing  to  the  right  of 
the  trail  would  make  a  snug  camp-site  for  the  night, 
and  quite  close  and  handy  lay  a  considerable  number 
of  dry  windfalls,  fuel  enough  for  many  camp-fires. 

He  at  once  commenced  making  his  preparations  for 
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the  approaching  night.  He  first  unharnessed  the 
dogs,  one  at  a  time,  and  chained  them  to  convenient 
trees  at  the  outskirt  of  the  clearing.  The  dogs 
promptly  rolled  themselves  into  large  furry  balls  in  the 
snow,  covered  their  noses  with  their  tails,  and  prepared 
for  a  nap  till  their  supper  would  be  served. 

Weston  next  gathered  up  the  dogs’  harness  and 
slung  it  over  a  branch  of  a  tree,  high  up  so  that  the 
rabbits  and  other  nocturnal  prowlers  would  get  no 
opportunity  of  damaging  the  leather  with  their  sharp 
teeth.  He  then  emptied  his  sleigh  and  placed  it  up¬ 
right  against  a  tree.  His  snow-shoes  he  tied  together 
and  slung  them  up  by  the  harness.  They  would  be  no 
use  to  him  in  between  the  windfalls,  where  sharp 
treacherous  branches  formed  cunning  snares  for  a  man 
on  snowshoes. 

Grabbing  an  axe,  Weston  waded  through  the  deep 
snow  to  the  spot  where  the  windfalls  lay  thickest,  and 
for  some  time  the  forest  resounded  the  merry  clang 
of  the  axe.  Soon  Weston  had  a  respectable  pile  of 
logs  hauled  together  on  the  camp-site,  and  he  set  about 
making  a  fire.  He  produced  some  birch-bark  from  his 
pack,  placed  the  bark  on  the  snow  in  the  centre  of  the 
clearing,  piled  some  dry  twigs  and  light  branches  on 
top  of  this,  and  then  ignited  the  bark.  Soon  merry 
crackling  could  be  heard,  and  small  tongues  of  fire 
began  to  shoot  up  between  the  branches.  As  the  fire 
got  hold  he  added  heavier  branches,  and  at  last  he 
placed  some  logs  lengthways  on  top,  and  soon  a 
mighty  blaze  was  roaring.  It  was  by  now  quite  dark, 
and  the  light  from  the  fire  threw  fantastic  shadows 
around  the  clearing. 

Weston  now  placed  another  log  near  the  fire,  but 
far  enough  away  to  prevent  it  from  being  ignited,  and 
against  this  log  he  placed  five  big  white-fish  to  be 
thawed  out.  This  was  the  dogs’  supper,  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  their  only  daily  meal. 

He  further  chopped  down  a  lot  of  green  spruce 
boughs  and  spread  them  as  a  mat  on  one  side  of  the 
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fire.  On  this  spruce  mat  he  placed  his  bedding,  grub 
box,  kit-bag,  and  rifle.  The  rest  of  his  gear  he 
arranged  neatly  close  at  hand. 

At  last,  with  a  sigh  of  content,  he  removed  his 
caribou  coat  and  hood,  and  seating  himself  on  the 
spruce  mat,  his  body  propped  up  by  the  bed-roll,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  delicious  sensation  of  being 
baked  by  the  fire. 

While  the  corporal  was  enjoying  a  rest  before  he 
started  preparing  his  supper,  the  dogs  had  evidently 
been  warned  by  some  sixth  sense,  or  perhaps  by  a 
whiff  of  the  thawing  fish  that  things  were  commencing 
to  move;  for  all  had  abandoned  their  naps,  and 
were  sitting  up  with  expectant  eyes  turned  on  the 
corporal.  As  their  master  had  evidently  forgotten 
their  existence  one  dog  evidently  thought  it  about  time 
to  remind  him  of  it,  for  he  let  out  a  short,  deep  bark. 
The  corporal  looked  towards  the  dogs  with  a  grin : 
“  Hello,  you  devils!  Ready  for  supper?  ”  The  dogs 
signified  by  frantic  waggings  of  tails  that  he  had  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head. 

Weston  went  over  and  examined  the  fish,  and  decided 
they  were  ripe  for  consumption;  a  decision  to  which 
the  dogs  gave  their  hearty  support  by  an  eager  mixture 
of  howls  and  barks.  He  threw  them  a  fish  each.  The 
dogs  put  one  big  fore-paw  on  the  head  of  the  fish  and 
one  on  the  tail,  and  having  thus  got  a  firm  grip,  they 
tore  out  the  centre-section  and  gulped  it  down  without 
further  ado;  whereupon  they  promptly  bolted  the  head 
and  tail-pieces — and  the  performance  was  over.  It 
was  carried  out  with  such  verve  and  dispatch  that  it 
could  only  have  been  timed  by  a  stop-watch.  The 
dogs,  having  finished  the  feast  of  the  day,  thereupon 
curled  themselves  up  in  the  snow  again,  and  settled 
down  for  the  night. 

The  dogs’  supper  having  been  disposed  of,  the 
corporal  started  preparing  his  own.  He  jabbed  a 
forked  stick  into  the  ground,  leaning  obliquely  towards 
the  fire,  and  from  the  fork  he  slung  a  kettle  filled  with 
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snow,  adding  to  it  from  time  to  time  as  the  snow 
melted  down,  until  he  had  his  kettle  full  of  water. 
Over  a  smaller  fire  a  bit  away  from  the  big  one,  he 
fried  a  thick  moose-steak  which  he  had  cut  from  a  big, 
frozen  chunk  of  moose-meat,  the  star  item  of  his  menu. 
A  frozen  bannock  was  also  put  up  to  thaw  against  the 
log  recently  vacated  by  the  late,  lamented  white-fish, 
and  soon  the  corporal  was  able  to  fall  to  with  hearty 
appetite. 

Having  finished  his  meal,  he  filled  and  lit  his  pipe, 
and  with  a  feeling  of  utter  contentment  he  stretched 
himself  full  length  on  the  spruce  mat  with  his  head 
resting  on  his  bedding,  and  gave  himself  up  to  idle 
thought  as  he  lay  watching  the  play  of  the  fire. 

His  present  patrol  was,  more  or  less,  a  joy-ride. 
Gold  had  been  discovered  at  Moose  Lake.  A  stampede 
on  a  modest  scale  had  taken  place,  and  the  inspector 
in  charge  of  the  detachment  had  decided  that  the 
corporal  had  better  take  a  run  up  to  Moose  Lake  and 
see  what  was  going  on.  The  day  before  the  corporal 
was  due  to  leave,  a  slight  addition  to  his  plans  had, 
however,  become  necessary.  On  that  day  a  certain 
Mr.  Coleman  had  appeared  at  the  “  barracks,”  and 
had  lodged  the  complaint  that  he  had  sold  a  horse  to 
a  certain  Mr.  “  Windy”  Barttlet;  that  the  said  Mr. 
Windy  had  promised  to  pay  for  the  horse  in  a  few 
days,  but  that  no  money  had  been  forthcoming.  Mr. 
Coleman,  further,  had  just  learnt  that  Mr.  Windy  had 
sold  the  horse  in  question  to  a  third  party;  that  he  had 
bought  himself  a  dog-team,  and  when  last  seen,  had 
been  mushing  along  the  trail  leading  towards  Moose 
Lake  with  its  lure  of  gold.  Mr.  Coleman  now  wanted 
to  swear  out  a  warrant  for  Windy’s  arrest,  and  this 
was  granted. 

“  Pooh!  ”  exclaimed  Inspector  Trench  to  Corporal 
Weston  when  Coleman  had  taken  his  departure. 
“  This  police- work  is  certainly  getting  intricate.  Apart 
from  our  duties  of  casting  a  damper  on  criminal 
activities,  we  also  have  to  dry-nurse  the  community, 
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and  see  to  it  that  their  particular  cup  of  cheer  does  not 
contain  anything  stronger  than  two  per  cent.  beer. 
And  now  Coleman  wants  us  to  act  as  debt-collector  for 
him !  It  is  a  wonder  that  a  course  in  mid-wifery  has 
not  been  included  in  the  educational  curriculum  for 
members  of  the  police.  Assisted  at  any  confinements 
yet,  Corporal?  ” 

“  Not  so  far,  sir,”  grinned  the  corporal.  “  But  I 
have  baptized  a  few  dusky  babies  from  time  to  time.” 

“  Poof,  that  is  nothing!  ”  answered  the  inspector. 
“  I  wish  I  had  a  dollar  for  every  kid  I  have  made  a 
Christian.  The  wily  Indian  knows  that  a  substantial 
present  follows  any  ceremony  of  this  kind  performed 
by  a  white  man  not  in  holy  orders.  That  is  the  reason 
why  they  always  try  to  rope  in  some  member  of  the 
staffs  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  Revillon 
Frere’s,  or  any  member  of  the  police  roaming  around 
loose,  to  do  the  preliminaries;  and  then  they  imme¬ 
diately  streak  along  to  the  nearest  missionary  and  have 
him  polish  off  the  job.  By  the  way,”  chuckled  the 
inspector  reminiscently,  “  there  was  a  certain  Hudson’s 
Bay  Factor  up  on  the  Labrador  coast  who  went  the 
length  of  marrying  a  couple.  They  were  Eskimos, 
and  one  day  they  appeared  at  the  Post  and  requested 
the  factor  to  tie  the  marital  knot.  The  factor  fought 
shy  of  the  proposition  at  first,  but  after  some  gentle 
persuasion  he  consented,  reflecting  that  as  a  ship 
captain  was  allowed  to  perform  this  ceremony  on  board 
his  ship,  there  could  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  entitled  to  enjoy  a  like  privilege  at  his  Post.  The 
next  summer  a  missionary  arrived  at  this  Post,  and  he 
immediately  went  up  in  the  air  when  he  heard  about 
this  ‘  abominable  outrage  ’  as  he  termed  it.  He  as 
soon  as  possible  laid  the  circumstances  before  his 
bishop— who  unfortunately  lacked  a  sense  of  humour 
—and  the  bishop  relayed  the  circumstances  to  Ottawa. 
Ottawa  tackled  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  Com¬ 
missioner— and  there  were  several  kinds  of  hell  popping 
for  the  poor  factor. 
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“  But  this  is  all  by  the  way.  The  fact  remains  that 
you  will  have  to  collect  Windy  Barttlet  on  your  Moose 
Lake  trip.  Do  you  know  him?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  sir,  quite  well.  He  is  popularly  known 
as  the  Wild  West  Desperado.” 

“How  the  dickens  did  he  get  that  sobriquet? 
asked  the  inspector. 

“  Well,  sir,  according  to  his  own  story  he  has  spent 
several  years  in  Montana  as  a  cow-puncher,  and  he 
gives  one  to  understand  that,  while  there,  he  was  a 
regular  terror.  The  quickness  of  his  ‘  draw  ’  was, 
according  to  his  own  modest  estimation,  something 
phenomenal,  and  he  claims  to  have  ‘  bored  ’  or  put 
under  the  sods  enough  people  to  fill  a  county.” 

“  Any  truth  in  it?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,  sir,  but  I  doubt  it.  I  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  any  of  his  marvellous 
‘  gun-play,’  as  he  calls  it;  nor  has  anybody  else,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out.  Personally  I  don’t 
believe  the  man  has  got  the  nerve  to  discharge  a  gun 
in  earnest.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  he  has  ever 
been  in  Montana,  the  most  desperate  job  he  ever 
tackled  would  have  been  a  prosaic  one  of  fence-riding. 
Anyhow,  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  the  real 
Wild  West  stuff  went  out  of  fashion  in  Montana  as  far 
back  as  thirty  years  ago,  and  as  Windy  cannot  count 
many  more  summers  he  must  have  pulled  off  his  rough- 
stuff  while  still  in  the  cradle.” 

“  Well,  Corporal,  rope  in  this  roaring  prairie-fire, 
to  speak  in  the  vernacular,  and  don’t  let  him  hurt 
you,”  and  the  inspector  smiled  up  at  his  subordinate, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  mild  appearance,  was  known  as 
the  “  toughest  nut  ”  in  the  R.N.W.M.P. 

Of  this  interview  and  other  things  was  the  corporal 
thinking  as  he  was  lazily  lolling  back  on  the  spruce 
mat,  contentedly  puffing  away  at  his  pipe  and  gazing 
into  the  fire.  Into  the  firelight  would  hop  an 
occasional  rabbit,  would  sit  for  a  while  to  contemplate 
with  its  round  reddish  eyes  the  silent  figure  in  front 
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of  the  fire,  only  to  scurry  hurriedly  back  into  the 
woods  again  every  time  the  dry  logs  on  the  fire  cracked 
with  a  noise  like  a  pistol  shot. 

The  hoots  of  the  snow-owls  in  the  dark  woods  were 
becoming  more  and  more  frequent,  and  clear  on  the 
dry,  cold  air,  there  was  carried  to  the  corporal’s  ears 
that  awe-inspiring,  wild  howl  of  distant  timber- 
wolves. 

“  I  hope  those  blighters  won’t  come  around  here 
and  spoil  my  night’s  sleep,”  muttered  the  corporal. 
He  picked  up  his  rifle  and  assured  himself  that  the 
magazine  was  fully  charged;  he  next  subjected  his 
revolver,  which  he  wore  in  a  holster,  strapped  to  his 
waist,  to  the  same  inspection;  and  finally  he  cast  a 
speculative  eye  over  the  wood-pile.  His  inspection 
must  have  been  thoroughly  satisfactory,  for  he  shook 
his  fist  in  the  general  direction  of  the  distant  wolves, 
and  grinned  his  defiance. 

By  and  by  he  fished  out  dry  moccasins,  socks,  and 
duffels  from  his  kit-bag,  and  exchanged  those  for  the 
ones  he  had  been  wearing  all  day.  These  he  put  on 
sticks  to  dry  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  fire.  He  then 
unrolled  his  bedding  and  climbed  into  his  sleeping  bag 
fully  dressed  even  to  his  sidearms,  and  soon  he  was 
soundly  asleep. 

The  fire  burned  lower  and  lower,  and  the  curious 
rabbits  hopped  right  on  to  the  spruce  mat,  courageous 
now,  when  the  vim  had  gone  out  of  the  fire  and  there 
were  no  sudden  cracks  to  startle  them. 

But  little  by  little  even  these  small  nocturnal 
prowlers  disappeared;  the  hoot  of  the  owls  grew  rarer 
and  rarer,  and  soon  a  heavy  silence  brooded,  over  the 
dark  woods,  a  silence  through  which  cut  with  a  dis¬ 
cordant  note  the  occasional  howls  and  yappings  from 
the  wolves. 

The  corporal  awoke  with  a  jerk.  He  heard  his  dogs 
howl  dismally,  and  their  howls  were  answered  by 
others  from  out  of  the  woods;  but  these  were  wild, 
aggressive  howls,  and  piercing,  so  that  even  the 
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corporal,  hardened  as  he  was,  felt  a  creepy  feeling  up 
his  spine. 

The  corporal  quickly  threw  back  the  flap  of  his 
sleeping  bag  and  sat  up.  The  fire  had  burnt  itself 
nearly  out  except  for  one  half-burnt  log  on  which  small 
tongues  of  flame  were  running  up  and  down  as  if 
chasing  each  other.  In  the  light  from  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  flashing  overhead,  he  could  distinguish  his 
dogs  chained  close  by.  They  were  standing  with  their 
backs  hunched,  hair  bristling,  and  tails  between  their 
legs,  howling  towards  the  woods  with  a  note  of 
despair  mingled  with  impotent  fury.  These  fierce 
sleigh-dogs,  the  huskies,  half-wolf  and  half-dog  as  they 
are,  would  gladly  have  tackled  any  wolf  when  free  and 
unfettered,  but  when  chained  up  they  seem  to  become 
thoroughly  demoralized  and  terror-stricken. 

The  corporal  looked  towards  the  woods.  He  could 
see  nothing,  however,  but  again  he  heard  those  soul- 
racking  howls  from  the  approaching  pack. 

“  Damn  you,  you  swine!  ”  he  muttered,  disgust  in 
his  voice.  “  So  you  have  smelled  us  out  after  all. 
Well,”  as  he  got  up  and  contemplated  his  sleeping  bag 
with  a  rueful  smile,  “  there  lie  the  buried  hopes  of  a 
restful  night.” 

He  went  over  to  the  wood-pile  and  fetched  some 
logs  with  which  to  replenish  the  dying  fire,  and  soon 
a  merry  blaze  rewarded  his  efforts. 

He  then  lay  down  on  his  bedding,  flat  on  his 
stomach,  gripped  his  rifle  and  waited.  The  howls  of 
the  dogs  had  now  died  down  to  a  whimper,  and  no 
more  howls  came  from  the  woods;  but  it  seemed  to 
the  corporal,  whose  faculties  were  strained  to  their 
utmost,  that  he  could  hear  the  soft  pat-pat  of  many 
padded  feet.  At  last  he  glimpsed  grey  shadows  flit 
in  and  out  among  the  trees,  and,  yes,  now  he  saw  the 
burning  eyes  of  the  wolves  gleaming  in  the  darkness. 
He  raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  aligned  his  sights 
as  well  as  he  could  at  some  of  those  gleaming  orbs — 
a  difficult  procedure  in  the  dim  light — and  fired.  The 
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report  from  the  rifle  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the 
woods,  but  that  was  the  only  result  of  his  shot.  Again 
he  fired,  and  again.  At  his  third  shot  he  was  rewarded 
by  hearing  a  short,  sharp  yelp. 

“  Stung  you,  my  lad,”  he  muttered  exultingly. 

“  Here  goes!  ”  and  he  rapidly  emptied  his  magazine 
into  the  woods.  He  quickly  reloaded,  and  again 
waited. 

The  wolves  seemed  to  have  retired  for  some  distance, - 
presumably  slightly  disconcerted  at  his  successful  shot, 
but  soon  they  closed  in  again.  For  some  considerable 
time  the  corporal  kept  up  a  running  fire,  taking  pot¬ 
shots  at  any  moving  shadow  or  burning  eye,  but 
without  registering  any  more  hits. 

In  a  lull  of  the  firing  he  noticed  to  his  surprise  that 
a  peculiar  change  had  come  over  his  dogs.  They  had 
stopped  their  whimpering,  and  were  facing  the  trail 
with  an  expectant  air.  Even  the  pat-pat  of  the  wolves 
seemed  to  have  ceased,  and  it  was  as  if  a  waiting  hush 
had  fallen  over  the  scene. 

“What  the  dickens  is  up  now?”  muttered  the 
corporal.  “  This  seems  funny  to  me.”  He.satupand 
listened  intently,  and  presently  he  heard  faint,  distant 
barking  of  dogs.  The  dogs  were  evidently  approach¬ 
ing  from  down  the  trail,  for  the  barking  grew  plainer 
and  plainer,  and  soon  his  own  dogs  commenced  to 

bark  lustily  in  greeting.  .  ,  . 

“  This  is  getting  interesting,  soliloquized  the 
corporal.  “  A  dog-team  coming  along  the  trail  this 
time  of  night,  in  the  dark.  Must  be  some  gold-mad 

prospector  who  is  in  a  hurry.” 

As  the  dogs  drew  nearer  he  heard  the  crack  of  the 
whip,  and  the  yelps  following  each  crack  told  him 
that  the  whip  was  being  used  diligently  to  urge  the 

dogs  along  at  top  speed.  .  . 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  mysterious  train,  and 
soon  he  saw  the  shadowy  silhouettes  of  not  one  but 
two  dog-trains  flit  into  the  dim  light  which  the  fitful 
flames  from  his  fire  threw  on  the  trail.  But  so  far 
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from  stopping,  the  drivers — each  behind  his  train — 
seemed  to  urge  their  dogs  to  greater  speed,  to  an 
accompaniment  of  cracking  whips  and  yelping  dogs, 
the  corporal’s  dogs  joining  in  the  chorus  with  hearty 
goodwill.  The  corporal  shouted  to  the  drivers,  but 
got  no  response.  Soon  the  racing  teams  had  passed  and 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  darkness,  and  the  uproar 
from  dogs  and  whips  grew  fainter  and  fainter  in  the 
distance. 

The  corporal  sat  staring  up  the  dark  trail  not  a  little 
surprised. 

“What  the  hell  was  that  Valkyrie-Ride  ?  ”  he 
mused.  “  Unsociable  brutes,  anyhow,  and  totally 
devoid  of  manners !  Ought  to  have  said  how-do-you- 
do  even  though  they  were  in  a  hurry.  If  they  are 
prospectors,  they  must  be  suffering  badly  from  the 
gold-bug.  This  is  a  bit  of  an  eventful  night :  First 
timber-wolves,  and  then  this  ships-that-pass-in-the- 
night  kind  of  experience.  Anyhow,  I  must  return  to 
the  entertainment  of  my  guests,”  and  he  lay  down  on 
his  stomach  again  and  scanned  the  woods  closely.  But 
the  wolves  seemed  to  have  disappeared.  His  dogs  had 
quieted  down,  and  after  they  had  sniffed  the  atmos¬ 
phere  suspiciously  for  a  while,  they  seemed  to  be 
reassured  by  the  scent  that  met  their  olfactory  organs, 
for  one  by  one  they  rolled  up  in  the  snow  again  at 
peace  with  the  world. 

“Clean  gone!  I  suppose  they  have  been  enticed 
away  by  the  magnetic  personality  of  the  two  wild 
night-riders.  I  hope  they  will  bother  them.  Anyhow, 
here  goes  for  the  sweet  by-by  again,”  and  the  corporal 
prepared  to  crawl  into  his  sleeping  bag.  Just  as  he 
was  about  to  close  the  flap  he  heard,  coming  from  the 
direction  taken  by  the  mysterious  dog-teams,  the 
report  of  a  rifle,  and  the  faint  yappings  of  the  wolf- 
pack. 

“  Those  blighters  picked  up  one  nice  memento  to 
remember  this  camp  by,”  he  grinned,  as  he  closed  the 
flap,  and  settled  down  to  sleep.  And  soon  silence 
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again  reigned  over  the  camp,  only  interrupted  by  the 
spasmodic  crackling  of  the  fire. 

The  next  morning  the  corporal  was  up  and  about 
bright  and  early,  and  by  the  time  that  the  sun’s  rays 
had  reached  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  of  the  spruce  trees 
he  had  finished  his  breakfast,  had  packed  his  outfit  on 
the  sleigh,  had  harnessed  the  dogs,  and  was  away 
again. 

The  snappy  air  acted  on  him  as  a  tonic,  and  so  far 
from  being  fagged  after  the  somewhat  hectic  night  he 
had  experienced,  he  followed  the  creaking  sleigh  as  it 
swung  into  the  trail,  feeling  as  fresh  and  fit  as  if  he 
had  spent  his  night  peacefully  in  the  most  comfortable 
of  bedrooms. 

The  trail  which  he  followed  was  one  of  those  numer¬ 
ous  ones  which  intersect  the  northern  forests  in  their 
entirety,  and  which  have  been  blazed  by  the  Indians  in 
bygone  days,  probably  long  before  Columbus  had  dis¬ 
covered  America. 

These  trails  are  only  passable  in  the  frozen  winter, 
as  they  lead  over  lakes  and  muskegs;  in  the  summer¬ 
time  the  lakes,  rivers  and  creeks  form  the  highways 
and  byways,  and  the  canoe  takes  the  place  of  the  dog- 
team. 

This  particular  trail  had  in  recent  years  been  widened 
by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  enable  the  passage 
of  horse-teams  from  Portage  Bend  to  Moose  Lake, 
and  could  therefore  boast  two  dog-sleigh  tracks,  while 
the  ordinary  trails  were  just  wide  enough  to  allow  the 
passage  of  a  single  dog-train.  The  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  had  further,  at  intervals,  erected  resting 
camps  for  the  teams  and  teamsters  who  brought  their 
poods  up  to  the  north  end  of  Moose  Lake  during  the 
winter;  so  this  trail  constituted  one  of  the  main  arteries 
of  the  North  Country. 

Day  after  day  the  corporal  and  his  team  “  mushed  ” 
along  this  trail  till  he  eventually  reached  the  gold 
camp,  situated  amongst  the  spruce-clad  hills  on  an  arm 
of  Moose  Lake.  The  nucleus  of  the  camp  was  a 
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rather  roomy  log-shack  erected  by  the  prospectors, 
who  had  made  the  original  “  strike  for  the  rest  it 
consisted  merely  of  tents;  and  some  of  the  aspirants 
to  sudden  wealth  even  camped  in  the  open  in  front  of 
huge  fires. 

The  corporal  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to 
put  up  in  the  log  cabin,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  got  him¬ 
self  settled  he  strolled  forth  to  look  things  over. 
Nearly  every  prospector  had  a  dog-team — but  what 
teams !  Some  of  them  were  quite  respectable,  of 
course,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  looked  as  if  any 
stray  mongrel  which  could  still  wralk  had  been  pressed 
into  service;  and  to  a  dog  they  looked  a  picture  of 
misery  and  dejection  at  having  been  put  to  such  an 
uncongenial  task.  The  corporal  mentally  summed 
them  up  as  a  “  regular  circus  of  freaks.” 

Every  morning  at  daybreak  almost  every  man  in  the 
camp  would  tear  along  by  dog-team  or  on  snow-shoes, 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  to  chase  the  gleaming  quartz; 
and  at  night  they  would  dribble  back  to  camp,  weary 
but  undaunted,  would  bolt  their  food  hurriedly,  and  soon 
would  rise  on  the  still  night  air,  the  clang  of  many 
pestles  pounding  to  dust  samples  of  quartz  in  many 
mortars.  Little  by  little  these  sounds  would  die  away 
as  man  after  man  would  bend  over  their  pans,  “  pan¬ 
ning  ”  the  pulverized  quartz;  and  as  they  tipped  their 
pans  from  side  to  side  their  eyes  would  search  hungrily 
for  those  gleaming  specks  which  might  mean  the 
promise  of  a  fortune. 

But  on  the  whole  they  were  honest,  hard-working 
prospectors.  None  of  those  human  vultures  who 
strike  down  where  gold  is  found,  and  who,  through 
their  nefarious  practices,  turn  the  population  of  any 
gold-camp  into  a  snarling  bunch  of  wild  beasts,  had  yet 
put  in  appearance.  The  corporal,  therefore,  decided 
that  for  the  time  being  there  was  no  need  for  the 
police  to  keep  a  paternal  eye  on  the  prospective 
plutocrats. 

He  had  kept  his  weather-eye  lifted  for  Windy  Bartt- 
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let,  but  had  found  out  that  although  that  gentleman 
had  honoured  for  some  days  the  camp  with  his 
presence,  he  had  pushed  off  north  some  time  ago. 

“  Bad  conscience,”  commented  the  corporal  to  him¬ 
self,  and  he  decided  to  follow  the  elusive  Windy’s 
trail.  His  plan  did  not  materialize,  however.  On  the 
eve  of  his  departure  from  the  camp  an  Indian  from 
Beaver  Narrows  blew  in,  and  from  this  Indian  the 
corporal  obtained  the  information  that  he — the  Indian 
— had  that  same  day,  in  the  forenoon,  overtaken  and 
passed  Windy  on  the  trail,  and  that  Windy  was  south¬ 
ward  bound. 

The  corporal,  knowing  full  well  how  fast  news 
travels  in  the  North,  felt  morally  convinced  that  Windy 
had  by  this  time  heard  about  his — the  corporal’s — 
presence  in  the  camp,  and  that  he  had  evinced  a  certain 
curiosity  as  to  the  whereabout  of  Mr.  Windy. 

He,  therefore,  shrewdly  suspected  that  if  his  con¬ 
jecture  was  correct,  Windy  would  view  the  camp  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  would  the  devil  holy  water, 
and  would  push  straight  on  south,  probably  towards 
Prince  Albert,  without  revisiting  the  camp.  If  Windy 
followed  this  programme,  he  would  already  have  a 
considerable  start  over  the  corporal;  and  the  latter, 
consequently,  lost  no  time  in  harnessing  up  his  dogs 
and  setting  out  in  pursuit.  He  felt  that  he  would 
never  again  be  able  to  contemplate  his  features  in  a 
looking-glass  if  Windy  should  manage  to  give  him  the 
slip,  and  he  decided  to  make  a  non-stop  trip  as  far  as 
possible  till  he  had  collected  the  erring  sheep  into  the 
fold. 


11 

A  few  miles  north  of  the  point  where  the  Moose 
Lake  trail  forks,  the  south-west  branch  leading  towards 
Prince  Albert,  the  south-east  branch  towards  Portage 
Bend,  was  situated  one  of  the  rest  camps  of  the 
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Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  The  culinary  department  of 
the  camp  had  as  its  presiding  genius  a  gentleman  known 
as  Charley — surname  lost  or  forgotten,  except  perhaps 
to  himself. 

One  day  around  noon,  Charley  was  busy  on  the  bak¬ 
ing-board  in  front  of  the  window,  from  time  to  time 
contemplating  the  bright,  glittering  wintry  landscape 
outside — a  landscape  somewhat  distorted  owing  to  the 
tenacity  of  the  ice  of  clinging  to  the  window-panes  in 
spite  of  the  heat  in  the  cook-shack.  During  one  of 
these  inspections  of  the  outer  world  he  noticed  a  dog- 
team  coming  down  the  trail,  which  swung  behind  the 
cook-shack  wall,  where  it  stopped. 

By  and  by  the  door  opened,  and  Windy  Barttlet 
strode  in,  in  a  manner  which  did  full  justice  to  the 
handle  to  his  name. 

“  Hello,  Charley!  How  are  you,  oldtimer?  ”  was 
his  breezy  greeting.  “  How  are  chances  for  some 
grub  ?  ” 

“  Hello,  Windy!  ”  answered  Charley  more  soberly; 
Windy  Barttlet  was  not  one  of  his  favourites. 
“  Chances  are  good.  Take  a  seat,  and  I’ll  dish  you 
up  some  hash  in  a  minute.” 

“Where  do  you  blow  in  from,  anyhow,  Windy?  ” 
continued  Charley,  as  he  set  the  food  in  front  of  his 
self-invited  guest. 

“  Been  up  to  Moose  Lake  and  staked  the  finest  li’ll 
claim  you  ever  clapped  your  lamps  on.  Then  I  went 
up  to  Beaver  Narrows  and  put  over  a  fur  deal. 
Snapped  the  fur  up  right  under  the  nose  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  man.  The  slickest  piece  of  work  you  ever  saw 
in  your  born  days,  believe  me!  ” 

“  Say,  Windy.  I  heard  you  had  some  trouble  down 
at  the  Bend.  That  right?  ” 

“  Sure  as  you  live!  ”  answered  Windy,  as  proud  as 
a  peacock  who  has  just  discovered  a  new  tail-feather. 

“  That  son  of  a  b - ,  Colman,  and  I  fell  out  over  a 

horse  deal,  and  he  set  the  Mounties  on  to  me.  I  heard 
that  that  elongated  nooisance  of  a  Britisher,  Corporal 
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Weston,  is  up  at  Moose  Lake  looking  for  me,  but 
this  kid  sure  dodged  him,  and  you  can  tell  them  I 
said  so!  ” 

“  I  wouldn’t  feel  so  sure  about  that  if  I  was  you,” 
said  Charley  doubtfully.  “  From  all  I  hear  the 
corporal  is  a  hard  man  to  dodge.” 

“  Tsha,”  snorted  Windy  contemptuously.  “  Many 
was  the  times  when  I  had  to  dodge  some  of  the  niftiest 
sheriffs  down  in  Montana  after  some  shooting  scrape 
or  other;  and  they  were  harder  propositions  to  dodge 
than  these  red-coated  ornaments  of  the  law  you  have 
got  up  here.  It  is  a  d — d  good  thing  for  that  corporal 
that  he  didn’t  fall  in  with  me,  or  you  would  have  seen 
some  of  the  finest  gun-play  you  ever  saw,”  he  boasted, 
while  Charley  returned  to  his  baking-board.  “  I 
would  have  shot  the  moccasins  off  his  darned  feet!  ” 
ended  Windy  ferociously. 

Charley  made  no  comment.  He  was  at  that  moment 
looking  intently  up  the  trail,  his  face  pressed  closely 
against  the  window. 

“  Say,  what  are  you  rubbering  at?  ”  inquired 
Windy,  but  Charley  vouchsafed  no  answer.  Suddenly 
the  merry  tinkle  of  dog-bells  reached  Windy’s  ears. 

“  Who  the  h — 1  is  coming?  ”  he  demanded. 

“  Better  unlimber  your  artillery,  Windy,”  drawled 
Charley  over  his  shoulder.  ”  Here  is  the  corporal 
now!  ” 

“  What  the - !  ”  commenced  Windy,  and  half 

rose  from  his  seat,  only  to  fall  back  again  at  once. 
“  Just  my  damn  luck,”  he  continued,  with  a  fine  show 
of  disgust,  “  for  that  fellow  to  show  up  when  I  have 
left  my  six-shooter  in  the  sleigh !  ” 

Charley  again  turned  towards  the  window  to  hide  a 
grin.  He  did  not  put  more  credence  in  Windy’s 
doughty  deeds  “  when  in  Montana  ”  than  the  corporal 
had  done. 

A  somewhat  strained  silence  fell  over  the  cook-shack, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  a  longish  time  before  the  corporal 
at  last  put  in  appearance. 
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“  Hello,  Charley;  hello,  Windy!  ”  was  his  cheerful 
greeting.  “  Do  you  think  that  you  could  see  your  way 
to  procure  a  little  nourishment  for  a  hungry  traveller, 
Charley?  ”  he  continued,  as  he  heartily  shook  that 
worthy’s  doughy  hand. 

“  Sit  down,  Corporal,  sit  down!  I  have  a  swell 
chunk  of  deer-meat,  and  I’ll  turn  you  out  a  nice  steak 
and  some  hot  biscuits  in  the  shake  of  a  lamb’s  tail ! 
Charley  spoke  heartily.  The  corporal  was  a  great 
chum  of  his.  Never  once  had  the  corporal  passed  his 
camp  without  stopping  to  pass  the  time  of  day,  and 
when  he  came  from  Portage  Bend  he  always  imparted 
to  Charley  the  latest  news  from  “  outside,”  and 
invariably  left  the  latter  richer  by  some  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  not  infrequently — what  particularly 
commended  itself  to  Charley — a  bottle  of  whisky ! 

When  the  corporal  had  divested  himself  of  his 
caribou  coat,  he  seated  himself  opposite  to  Windy,  and 
addressed  to  him  a  few  cheery  remarks,  to  which 
Windy,  however,  responded  by  surly  monosyllables. 
If  the  truth  has  to  be  told:  Windy  was  decidedly 
nervous!  He  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  decide  in 
his  mind  whether  or  not  the  corporal  intended  to  arrest 
him.  For  a  few  wildly  optimistic  moments  he  decided 
that  the  corporal  perhaps  knew  nothing  about  the  little 
matter  between  Coleman  and  him;  only,  to  pessi¬ 
mistically  dismiss  this  idea  as  a  mere  Utopian  dream, 
when  he  remembered  that  he  had  heard  that  the 
corporal  had  actually  been  looking  for  him.  But  on 
the  other  hand  he  could  not  quite  see  the  corporal’s 
game.  Why  didn’t  he  arrest  him  at  once  and  have  it 
over  and  done  with?  that  is — if  he  was  to  be  arrested! 
These  doubts,  for  and  against,  worried  him,  but  he 
contrived  to  make  a  show  at  nonchalance,  while  he 
wrestled  with  his  hash.  At  last  he  could  bear  the 
suspense  no  longer.  He  rose  from  his  seat  and  said 
tentatively,  in  what  he  endeavoured  to  make  a  wholly 
unconcerned  voice : 

“  Well,  boys!  I  guess  I’ll  hit  the  trail  again.” 
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Don  t  be  in  a  hurry,  Windy,”  remarked  the 
3°?  quietly,  attacking  his  food  with  relish. 

We  11  travel  together,  you  and  I,  you  know!  ” 
What  do  you  mean?  ”  blustered  Windy. 

“  Now,  now,  Windy.  Don’t  pretend  to  be  dense,” 
admonished  the  corporal.  “  You  know  perfectly  well 
that  we  are  going  to  travel  together,  and  why.  So 
don’t  bore  me  by  having  me  explain  fully.  Sit  down 
again  like  a  good  boy!  ” 

Windy  sulkily  obeyed.  He  might,  of  course,  have 
made  a  bold  bid  for  freedom  by  mixing  it  with  the 
corporal,  but  Well  he  had  heard  about  the 

corporal’s  dexterity  and  prowess  with  his  fists,  and  did 
not  feel  any  particular  inclination  to  put  these  to  the 
test.  .  But  he  was  seething  with  rage  inwardly, 
especially  as  he  knew  that  Charley  was  in  immediate 
danger  of  succumbing  to  an  apoplectic  fit  owing  to  his 
frantic  and  violent  efforts  to  suppress  a  volcanic  burst 
of  merriment.  He  swore  to  himself  that  he  would  get 
even  with  the  corporal  before  they  reached  Portage 
Bend,  or  as  he  expressed  it  elegantly  to  himself:  “  I’ll 

make  that  -  of  a  red-coat  laugh  the  other  side  of 

his  mug,  before  I  am  through  with  him!  ” 

That  night  the  corporal  and  his  prisoner  camped 
down  the  trail  several  miles  south  of  “  Charley’s 
Place.”  Windy  had,  be  it  said  to  his  honour,  man¬ 
fully  assisted  in  preparing  camp.  He  was  enough 
woodsman  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  trail,  whatever  the 
circumstances  might  be.  But  all  the  time  he  was 
hugging  a  joyful  secret  to  his  bosom.  While  they  had 
been  unloading  the  sleighs  he  had  managed  to  retrieve 
his  revolver  and  slip  it  into  his  bed-roll,  and,  as  he 
flattered  himself,  quite  unobserved  by  the  corporal. 
He  was  now  only  waiting  for  a  favourable  chance  to 
get  the  “  drop  ”  on  the  unsuspecting  officer,  and  then 
he  would  effectually  wipe  out  the  score  he  had  against 
the  hated  red-coat.  He  gloated  over  the  mental 
picture  he  visualized:  The  corporal  tied  securely  hand 
and  foot,  and  left  like  an  express-parcel  in  the  forest, 
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while  he,  Windy,  was  racing  down  the  trail  free  as 
a  bird  in  the  air. 

His  opportunity  came  when  the  corporal,  who  ratner 
fancied  himself  as  a  cook,  was  preparing  their  supper. 
He  was  bending  over  the  frying  pan  a  few  yards  away 
from  Windy,  and  had  his  back  half  turned  on  that 
gentleman,  while  Windy  was  lolling  up  against  his 
bedding.  Slowly  and  cautiously  Windy  slipped  his 
hand  behind  his  back  and  commenced  to  search  around 
in  his  bed-roll  till  he  at  last  felt  the  reassuring  touch 
of  the  handle  of  his  revolver.  Quickly  he  pulled  it  out, 
and  had  the  corporal  covered  in  the  twinkling  of  a 
second. 

“  Hands  up!  ”  he  commanded  harshly. 

The  corporal  never  turned,  but  inquired  languidly: 

“  Whatever  are  you  playing  at  now,  Windy?  ’’ 

“  Hands  up,  I  tell  you!  ”  roared  Windy.  ‘  Or  1  11 
plug  you  full  of  holes!  ” 

Without  letting  go  of  the  frying-pan,  the  corporal 
turned  his  head  over  his  shoulder  and  contemplated 
Windy  and  his  threatening  revolver  with  unruffled 

Ca<<  Aha,”  he  commented  softly.  “  Some  of  the  real 
Wild  West  stuff.  Where  on  earth  did  you  procure 

that  lethal  weapon,  Windy?  ” 

“  Cut  out  the  gaff,  and  put  ’em  up!  shouted 
Windy  fairly  beside  himself  with  rage  at  the  corporal  s 
coolness.  “  You  made  a  bad  slip,  Mister  Policeman, 
when  you  left  my  gun  in  my  sleigh,”  he  sneered,  “  and 
now  you  will  have  to  dance  to  my  tune! 

“  Don’t  say  that,  Windy,”  said  the  corporal,  mild 
reproach  in  his  voice.  “You  have  no  idea  how  I  hate 
dancing.  And  don’t  say  I  have  slipped.  It  sounds  so 
nasty  somehow.  To  show  you  that  I  am  a  good 
Christian,  however,  I  will  repay  evil  with  good,  and 
whisper  a  secret  in  your  ear,  a  secret  which  might  save 
you  some  disappointment  and  heart-burn  later :  1  o 

the  best  of  my  belief  that  revolver  is  not  loaded, 
seeing  that  I  unloaded  it  myself  when  I  found  your 
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sleigh  so  temptingly  unobserved  up  at  Charley’s 
place.” 

Windy  threw  one  quick  glance  at  his  chambers,  and 
having  found  the  corporal’s  statement  correct  he,  with 
an  oath,  flung  the  innocent  weapon  into  the  snow. 

Don  t  do  that,  Windy,”  admonished  the  corporal 
banteringly.  ‘‘You  will  only  make  your  gun  rusty, 
and  it  looks  a  good  g'un.  And  by  the  way,  to  save 
you  from  further  disappointment,  I  may  as  well  con¬ 
fess  that  I  also  unloaded  your  rifle,  and  that  I  was 
mean  enough  to  take  every  scrap  of  ammunition  I 
found  on  your  sleigh  and  transferred  it  to  my  own, 
where  it  is  quite  safe.  A  dirty  trick,  isn’t  it?  ”  All 
this  was  said  to  a  sotto  voce  accompaniment  of  curses 
from  the  infuriated  Windy.  Suddenly  the  corporal  put 
down  his  frying-pan,  and,  turning  around  on  the 
spruce-mat,  he  squarely  faced  his  prisoner.  The 
bantering  smile  had  died  out  of  his  face  and  left  it  stern 
and  resolute. 

Look  here,  Windy;  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  for 
the  good  of  your  soul,”  he  commenced  briskly.  “  You 
have  now  for  ages  entertained  all  and  sundry  with  your 
yarns  about  your  desperate  deeds  down  in  Montana — 
shooting  scrapes,  dodging  of  sheriffs,  and  what-not! 
These  recitals  are  all  right  for  the  loafers  in  the  pool- 
room  at  Portage  Bend;  they  keep  them  amused,  and, 
as  is  the  case  with  children,  being  amused  keeps  them 
s>ut  of  mischief.  So  keep  your  fairy-tales  for  the  pool- 
room.  But  up  here  in  the  North,  Windy,  a  bluff 
doesn’t  go.  A  bluffer  is  always  called  sooner  or  later, 
and  then — God  help  him !  Bear  that  in  mind,  Windy, 
for  that  is  all  you  are;  a  four-flush  bluffer.  I  don’t  for 
a  moment  believe  that  you  would  have  had  the  guts  to 
have  fired  that  gun  even  if  it  had  been  loaded.  Not 
that  I  wanted  to  take  any  chances,”  the  corporal’s  face 
relaxed  in  a  smile,  “  for  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  you  might  have  keyed  yourself  up  to  pull  off 
a  fool  stunt;  which  you  would  have  rued  till  that  bright 
and  early  morning  when  you  would  have  been  placed 
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on  the  trap  with  a  rope  around  your  neck.  But  joking 
apart,  Windy,”  and  again  his  face  set  in  determined 
lines,  “  you  are  coming  with  me  to  Portage  Bend  if 
I  have  to  lug  you  along  handcuffed  and  tied  to  your 
own  sleigh.  And  if  you  try  any  more  monkey-tricks 
your  friends  and  relatives  may  soon  have  to  buy  black 
clothes  and  commence  practising  ‘  Lead  Kindly 
Light.’  You  see  what  I  mean,  don’t  you? 

Windy,  completely  cowed  by  this  rapid  fire,  mumbled 
half  audibly:  “You  needn’t  rub  it  in  quite  as  thick. 
I  see  what  you  are  driving  at,  and  I’ll  come  peacefully 
all  right.” 

“  Now  you  are  talking,  my  boy,”  said  the  corporal 
cheerily,  again  picking  up  the  frying-pan  and  turning 
once  more  towards  the  fire.  “  Pick  up  your  gun  and 
wipe  it  with  an  oily  rag  while  I  finish  the  preparations 
of  the  festive  meal.  No  use  spoiling  the  old  six- 
shooter.” 

And  again  harmony  reigned  over  the  camp. 


in 

The  corporal  was  not  destined,  however,  to  bring 
Windy  to  Portage  Bend.  As  he  and  his  now 
thoroughly  docile  prisoner  were  “  mushing  ”  down  the 
trail  on  the  following  morning,  a  dog-team,  with  two 
men  behind  it,  came  racing  towards  them.  As  they 
got  near  enough  for  recognition,  the  corporal  dis¬ 
covered  to  his  surprise,  that  the  two  men  were  Con¬ 
stable  Wilson  of  the  Portage  Bend  Detachment,  and 
Angus  MacKenzie. 

The  various  dog-trains  all  stopped  when  they  came 
abreast,  and  after  the  dogs  had  been  sorted  out  after 
the  fight,  which  immediately  ensued,  the  corporal 
turned  to  his  brother  policeman  and  his  companion, 
and  in  turn  shook  them  heartily  by  the  hand,  while 
he  greeted  them : 
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“  Hello,  Wils;  hello,  Angus!  What  the  dickens 
are  you  fellows  doing  up  here? 

“  Looking  for  you,”  answered  the  constable 
briefly.  “  Hello,  Windy!  ”  He  nodded  towards  that 
gentleman. 

“  Looking  for  me  ?  Whatever  for  ?  ”  demanded  the 
corporal. 

“  Come  over  here,  Wess,  and  I’ll  tell  you!  ” 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  ear-shot  of  Windy 
Barttlet,  the  corporal  turned  to  Wilson: 

“  Spit  it  out,  Wils!  I  can  see  it  is  something  pretty 
serious !  ” 

“You  are  right,  Wess.  A  few  days  after  you  left 
the  Bend,  Big  MacKay  was  stabbed  almost  to  death 
by  one  ‘  Frenchy  ’  Allen.” 

“  Good  Lord!  ”  broke  in  the  corporal  in  horrified 
consternation.  “  Do  you  by  any  chance  mean  the 
same  Frenchy  Allen  that  Mac  and  I  arrested  for 
manslaughter  down  near  Portage  Junction? 

“  That’s  the  bohunk,  Wess,  and  this  is  his  idea  of 
revenge.” 

“  Well,  tell  me  all  about  it,”  suggested  the 
corporal,  his  face  hard  and  tense. 

“  It  seems  that  Frenchy’s  time  was  up  some  time 
ago,”  began  Wilson.  “  He  and  an  Indian  or  half- 
breed  friend  of  his  apparently  decided  to  come  up  this 
way,  to  go  trapping.  One  night,  two  or  three  days 
after  you  had  left,  it  seemed  that  Frenchy  had  seen 
old  Mac  in  the  pool-room.  Anyhow,  shortly  after 
Mac  had  left  the  place  to  go  home,  some  people 
heard  a  yell  from  the  vacant  lot  behind  the  Chink 
restaurant,  and  on  rushing  up,  they  found  Mac  lying 
in  the  snow  with  a  knife  between  his  shoulder-blades. 
You  know  there  is  a  short  cut  across  there  from  the 
pool-room  to  Mac’s  house.  Whether  Frenchy  had 
laid  in  wait  for  him,  or  had  followed  him  from  the 
pool-room,  we  don’t  know.  Of  course,  Mac  was 
unconscious  when  they  found  him.  They  carried  him 
to  the  hospital,  and  for  over  a  week  he  was  hovering 
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between  life  and  death.  It  was  not  till  a  few  days 
ago  that  he  was  able  to  give  us  any  information.  He 
told  us  that  as  he  was  crossing  that  vacant  lot,  he 
had  suddenly  felt  a  sharp  blow  between  his  shoulders 
and  at  the  same  time  a  burning  pain.  He  turned  half 
around  and  immediately  recognized  Frenchy.  He  tried 
to  grapple  with  him,  but  as  he  felt  his  strength  going 
fast  he  let  out  a  yell.  That’s  all  he  remembers.” 

“  How  is  he  now,  and  how  is  his  wife?  ”  inquired 
the  corporal. 

“  Quite  out  of  danger.  And  Mrs.  Mac  has  been 
wonderful,  Wess !  She  took  it  all  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber,  and  insisted  on  helping  nursing  him,  in  spite 
of  her  being  within  a  short  time  of  her  confinement. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy  on  the 
day  before  I  left,  and  the  whole  family  is  doing  fine. 
Say,  the  last  thing  Mac  told  me  before  I  pulled  out 
was  that  you  were  going  to  be  godfather,  so  I  expect 
he  is  still  raving  a  bit !  ” 

The  corporal’s  grave  face  relaxed  in  a  smile. 

“  Oh,  shut  up,  Wils,  and  don’t  be  facetious  towards 
your  superior.  Anyhow,  I  am  ever  so  thankful  that 
the  affair  didn’t  have  a  more  serious  ending.  If  any 
serious  harm  had  come  to  those  people,  I  would 
have  torn  Frenchy  to  pieces,  bit  by  bit,  I  really 
think!  ” 

“  Keep  your  hair  on,  Wess,”  soothed  the  constable. 
“  Not  much  harm  was  actually  worked  by  Mr. 
Frenchy  Allen,  although  his  intentions  were  good. 
But  in  the  meantime  old  Trenchy  (that  was  the 
constable’s  flippant  appellation  for  Inspector  Trench, 
O.C.  of  the  Portage  Bend  Detachment)  wants  you  to 
collect  your  dear  old  chum,  Frenchy.  We  have 
ascertained  that  he  and  his  half-breed  friend  skinned 
out  for  the  northern  wastes  along  this  trail,  so  there 
you  are!  Old  Trenchy  even  had  the  happy  inspiration 
of  having  me  lug  old  Angus  along;  he  was  probably 
afraid  that  you  would  be  lonesome  without  him.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Angus  was  present  in  the  pool-room 
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the  night  Mac  got  stabbed,  and  he  actually  saw  both 
Frenchy  and  his  dusky  companion/’ 

But  the  corporal  was  only  half  listening  to  him.  A 
memory  was  taking  shape  in  his  brain,  the  memory  of 
two  racing  dog-trains  which  had  passed  him  out  in 
the  woods  on  that  night  when  he  was  having  the 
argument  with  the  timber-wolves. 

“  Damn  it,  Wils !  ”  he  suddenly  cried.  “  Frenchy 
and  his  chum  must  have  been  the  fellows  who  passed 
me  on  the  trail  one  night,”  and  he  related  the 
incident  to  the  constable,  with  many  lamentations, 
because  he  had  been  “  mutt  ”  enough  to  let  them  pass 
without  having  them  give  some  kind  of  account  of 
themselves. 

“  Most  probably  those  were  the  bohunks,” 
commented  the  constable.  “  But  it  was  impossible 
for  you  to  know,  dear  old  thing,  that  they  were 
naughty,  naughty  men,  wanted  by  the  police.  Any¬ 
how,  I  want  to  get  started  South  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  you  and  your  chief-of-staff  go  along  and  find  the 
naughty  Frenchy.  Say,”  he  exclaimed  enthusiastically, 
“  I  just  discovered  that  Trenchy  rhymes  with  Frenchy. 
I  am  going  to  compose  a  sonnet  about  those  two  on 
my  way  back.” 

“  If  you  do,  on  your  own  head  be  it,”  warned  the 
corporal  ominously.  “  I  know  your  sonnets,  thank 
you!  Don’t  bring  me  into  it.  That’s  all! 

The  constable  let  that  one  go  by,  and  the  two 
returned  to  the  waiting  dog-trains.  The  corporal 
informed  Windy  that  he  would  have  to  travel  to 
Portage  Bend  with  Wilson,  as  he  was  returning  up 
North. 

“  Say,  Windy!  ”  shouted  the  constable  amiably. 
“  Coleman  told  me  before  I  left  that  he  would 
withdraw  the  charge  against  you,  if  you  pay  up  the 
money  you  owe  him.  Have  you  got  the  price? 

“  Have  I  got  the  price!  I  should  smile  I  have! 
I  have  pulled  off  a  fur-deal  up  North  that  would  pay 
him  six  times  over!  ”  crowed  the  elated  Windy.  “  I 
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thought  that  son  of  a  b - would  climb  down.  Wait 

till  I  meet  him  and - ”  Here  he  stopped  suddenly 

as  he  caught  the  corporal’s  eye  fixed  on  him,  and 
he  hurriedly  bent  down  and  commenced  straightening 
out  his  dogs,  which  had  become  slightly  entangled 
during  the  wait. 

After  some  of  the  provisions  and  Angus’s  bedding 
had  been  transferred  from  the  constable’s  sleigh  to 
that  of  the  corporal,  the  two  parties  separated,  the 
constable  and  Windy  heading  for  the  South  and 
civilization,  the  corporal  and  Angus  heading  for  the 
North  and  the  Great  Alone! 


hi 

About  two  months  later  the  corporal  and  his 
henchman,  weary  in  body  but  intrepid  in  soul,  were 
driving  their  weary  dog-team  along  the  trail  towards 
Beaver  Narrows. 

When  they  first  started  out  on  their  hunt  for 
Frenchy  they  had  had  no  difficulty  in  following  his 
trail  almost  all  the  way  up  to  Beaver  Narrows,  but 
there  they  completely  lost  it.  The  fugitives  had 
not  reached  Beaver  Narrows,  that  much  they  had 
ascertained;  nor  could  they  find  anybody  who  had 
seen  Frenchy  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place.  Frenchy’s 
companion  was  another  matter.  The  corporal  had 
only  been  furnished  with  a  general  description  of  this 
individual  by  Constable  Wilson,  and  that  description 
would  fit  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Indians  and 
Breeds  scattered  over  the  territory,  so  it  was  quite 
easy  for  him  to  pass  unnoticed. 

The  corporal  and  Angus  had  carefully  nosed 
around  the  Post  and  its  vicinity  for  a  week  or  so, 
when  they  at  last  picked  up  the  information  that  a 
white  man,  answering  to  Frenchy’s  description,  and  an 
Indian  had  been  seen  following  a  trail  some  miles  to 
the  west  of  Beaver  Narrows,  and  which  was  leading 
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towards  the  north-east;  and  the  corporal  and  Angus 
immediately  set  off  on  this  new  trail. 

For  the  first  week  it  was  easy  going,  but  one  day 
during  their  second  week,  the  expedition  met  with  a 
reverse.  They  were  travelling  along  a  well-broken 
trail  which  traversed  a  lake  some  twenty  miles  long, 
when  suddenly  light  gusts  of  wind  commenced  to  twist 
the  snow  into  spirals  here  and  there,  and  from  the 
horizon  clouds  like  fine  ribbons  started  to  shoot 
towards  the  sun,  while  the  temperature  seemed  to 
drop  so  low  that  the  cold  appeared  to  penetrate  their 
clothes  and  chill  the  very  marrow  in  their  bones. 
They  were  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  these  signs 
portended:  a  blizzard,  that  scourge  of  the  northern 
winter,  was  rapidly  approaching. 

As  they  were  about  ten  miles  from  either  end  of 
the  lake,  and  as  they  knew  that  they  had  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  reaching  any  of  those  points 
before  the  storm  would  break,  they  decided  to  make 
for  the  timber  on  the  nearest  shore,  some  two  miles 
distant.  They  quickly  donned  their  snow-shoes  and 
swung  their  team  off  the  trail;  but  it  was  hard  going 
through  the  deep  snow  towards  the  shore  and  safety. 
Angus  went  ahead,  breaking  trail,  and  the  corporal 
assisted  the  dogs  by  pushing  on  the  sleigh  from 
behind.  Already  the  wind  had  increased  in  strength, 
and  the  grains  of  snow  being  driven  along  the  hard 
snow  on  the  surface  made  a  hissing  noise;  and  more 
and  more  frequently  these  drifting  grains  of  snow 
would  sting  the  faces  of  the  two  travellers  like 
burning  needles,  in  spite  of  their  protecting  hoods. 

The  sun  grew  dimmer  every  minute,  as  it  was 
gradually  being  obliterated  by  the  heavy  clouds  which 
were  rolling  up;  and  the  landscape  took  on  a  grey 
and  bleak  aspect. 

They  still  had  a  half-mile  or  so  to  go  when  the 
storm  broke,  and  commenced  lashing  them  in 
unleashed  fury.  The  snow  arose  about  them  in  a 
heavy  cloud,  like  a  wall,  which  wiped  out  all  objects 
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around  them.  They  had  to  turn  their  faces  away 
from  the  full  force  of  the  wind,  and  had  to  crouch 
down  as  far  as  possible.  It  was  as  if  a  thousand 
needles  were  stinging  their  faces;  the  whirling  snow 
all  but  blinded  their  eyes;  and  the  howling  wind  cut 
through  their  clothes  and  seemed  to  freeze  their 
shivering  bodies,  streaming  though  they  were  with 
perspiration  from  their  frantic  labours  to  reach  the 
timber.  But  they  bit  their  teeth  and  struggled  on, 
their  breath  coming  in  short,  laboured  gasps. 

It  seemed  to  the  corporal  that  they  had  stumbled 
along  for  at  least  twenty  miles,  Angus  leading  the 
way  by  instinct,  when  a  seeming  abatement  of  the 
roar  and  clamour  around  them  gave  the  welcome 
indication  that  they  were  nearing  the  timber  and 
safety.  At  last  they  could  feel  the  reeds  near  the 
shore  bending  under  their  feet,  and  soon  they  were 
sheltered  in  between  the  trees;  and  only  the  shrieking 
of  the  gale  through  the  tree-tops,  the  heavy  swaying 
and  creaking  of  the  trees,  and  the  fast  falling  snow¬ 
flakes,  indicated  the  uproar  that  was  raging  above 
and  around  them. 

The  corporal  and  Angus  sat  down  on  the  sleigh, 
thoroughly  spent,  and  while  they  were  regaining  their 
breath  they  removed  the  ice  which  was  clinging  to 
their  eyelashes,  and  rubbed  with  snow  those  parts  of 
their  respective  faces  which  had  been  “  nipped  ”  by 
the  frost. 

After  a  while  Angus  took  a  look  around,  and  close 
by  he  saw  a  broken  and  dead  birch  which  was  still 
standing  on  its  root,  rearing  itself  against  the  sky 
in  sublime  defiance  to  the  ravages  of  nature,  with  its 
bark  hanging  around  it  in  tatters.  He  put  a  match 
to  the  bark,  and  soon  the  birch  was  flaming  like  a 
mighty  torch,  thawing  out  the  half  frozen  travellers 
with  its  blessed  heat. 

Later  on  they  scouted  for  and  soon  found  a  snug 
camp  site  farther  back  in  the  wood.  They  rapidly 
prepared  camp,  and  the  corporal  and  Angus  erected 
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a  spruce  shelter  for  themselves,  in  which  they  were 
quite  comfortable  during  the  two  days  of  enforced 
idleness  while  the  blizzard  lasted.  As  to  the  dogs— 
well  they  simply  rolled  up  in  the  snow,  and  accepted 
the  steadily  falling  snow,  which  gradually  covered 
them,  as  an  additional  boon,  a  kind  of  nice  warm 
blanket. 

When  on  the  third  day  the  blizzard  had  blown  itself 
out,  and  the  world  was  once  more  bright  and  smiling, 
they  again  started  out;  but  it  was  a  different 
proposition  to  travel  now  in  the  deep,  soft  snow. 
They  took  turn  and  turn  about  breaking  trail  for  the 
dogs,  and  it  was  a  heart-breaking  effort.  The  small 
snow-shoes,  used  for  breaking  trail,  sank  deeply  into 
the  snow,  and  then  one  had  to  lift  one  foot  with  what 
seemed  to  be  about  a  ton  of  snow  hanging  on  to 
the  snow-shoe,  and  place  it  in  front  of  the  other;  and 
this  procedure  had  to  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  for  mile  after  mile,  till  the  progress  grew  into 
a  kind  of  particularly  revolting  nightmare. 

Their  provisions  grew  low  owing  to  the  delay  the 
blizzard  had  caused  them,  but  the  timely  appearance 
of  a  caribou  herd  obviated  all  danger  of  starvation. 

At  long  last  they  caught  up  with  their  quarry- 
only  to  find  that  the  suspects  were  a  well-known  and 
thoroughly  respectable  free-trader  and  his  Indian 
guide. 

So  back  to  Beaver  Narrows  the  corporal  and 
Angus  had  to  go,  to  again  commence  their  quest  for 
the  lost  trail. 

They  were  on  their  last  lap,  with  only  some  two 
miles  between  them  and  the  Narrows  when,  in  a  bend 
of  the  trail,  they  came  face  to  face  with  an  Indian 
who  was  driving  a  dog-train.  Just  as  the  corporal 
was  on  the  point  of  accosting  the  traveller,  he  heard 
a  fierce  whisper  from  Angus:  “  Don’t  ask  him 
about  Frerchy!  ” 

The  corporal  knew  well  enough  that  Angus  would 
not  have  given  this  warning  without  some  very  good 
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reason,  and  with  a  short  “  Tansi  ”  (How  goes  it?) 
answered  by  the  conventional  “  Peguan  ”  (The 
same!)  the  two  parties  passed  each  other. 

No  sooner  had  the  Indian’s  team  disappeared  around 
the  bend,  however,  than  Angus  grabbed  the  corporal’s 
arm,  and  with  a  soft  “  Woa  ”  he  stopped  the  dogs. 

Corporal,”  Angus  commenced,  showing  as  strong 
signs  of  excitement  as  consistent  with  one  of  his 
stoical  race,  and  continuing  rapidly  in  Cree.  “  That 
man  is  a  Chippewayan,  and  he  was  with  Frenchy  in 
the  pool-room  on  that  night.  I  am  sure  he  is  the 
man  who  went  North  with  Frenchy.  I  am  going  to 
trail  him  and  find  Frenchy!  ”  and  having  delivered 
this  bomb-shell,  he  made  a  dive  for  the  sleigh,  tore 
stuff  out  of  the  grub-box,  made  it  into  a  pack, 
grabbed  his  bedding  and  snow-shoes,  slung  the  lot 
over  his  shoulders  and  prepared  to  depart. 

Plold  on!  ”  shouted  the  corporal,  at  last  finding 
his  voice;  he  had  been  half  hypnotized  into  a  stupefied 
silence  by  Angus’s  burst  of  activity.  “  If  that  is  the 
man,  it  is  up  to  me  to  go  after  him.” 

“No,  Corporal.  You  cannot  follow  a  trail  like 
Angus  can.  Angus  will  therefore  go.  You  wait  at 
Beaver  Narrows  for  me!  ”  and  before  the  corporal 
had  had  any  time  to  voice  any  further  objections, 
Angus  had  already  started  down  the  trail,  and  soon  he 
had  disappeared  behind  the  bend. 

“  Now  doesn’t  that  beat  the  band?  ”  muttered  the 
corporal,  staring  fixedly  at  the  spot  where  he  had 
last  seen  Angus.  “  But  he  is  right  all  the  same,  and 
I  suppose  there  is  nothing  else  for  me  to  do  but 
to  continue  to  Beaver  Narrows,  and  await  further 
developments.”  And  having  come  to  this  decision,  he 
turned  to  the  waiting  dogs,  and  again  sped  them  on 
their  way. 

The  corporal  kicked  his  heels  for  nearly  ten  days 
at  Beaver  Narrows  before  there  were  any  new 
developments.  He  stayed  with  his  friend,  Bill  Jennings, 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Manager,  and  he  also  frequently 
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visited  his  friends,  the  Gunns,  and  their  baby,  across 
the  Narrows  at  the  Revillon  Freres’  Post.  But  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  decidedly  restless.  He  had  made 
numerous  discreet  inquiries  amongst  the  people  in 
the  district,  but  he  could  find  nobody  who  knew 
anything  about  Frenchy  or  his  whereabouts. 

One  morning,  as  the  corporal  was  sitting  on  the 
counter  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  store — 
listening  idly  to  the  universal  chatter  of  the  Indians 
and  Breeds  thronging  the  place — the  door  opened  and 
an  Indian  entered  who,  the  corporal  was  almost 
certain,  was  the  same  fellow  that  he  and  Angus  had 
met  on  the  trail;  and  the  corporal  felt  in  his  bones 
that  he  would  soon  hear  from  Angus.  He  was, 
therefore,  not  surprised  when  the  message  was 
brought  to  him  about  an  hour  later  that  a  man 
wanted  to  see  him  up  at  the  house.  Without  any 
undue  haste  he  abandoned  his  perch  on  the  counter, 
and  strolled  up  to  the  living-quarters  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company’s  staff.  There  he  found  Angus  waiting 
for  him,  quiet  and  stoical  as  usual,  although  a  gleam 
in  his  eyes  told  the  corporal  that  he  was  simply 
bursting  with  news. 

Angus  reported  that  he  had  trailed  the  Chippewayan 
at  a  safe  distance,  without  being  spotted.  Once  he 
had  overshot  the  Chippewayan’s  trail  and  had  had 
some  difficulty  in  picking  it  up  again.  He  at  last 
found  that  the  Chippewayan  had  turned  off  from  the 
Indian  trail,  which  he  had  been  following  up  to  then, 
and  had  swung  on  to  a  patch  of  hard,  wind-swept 
snow  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  where  tracks  could 
only  be  spotted  by  an  expert  trailer.  After  Angus 
had  picked  up  the  trail  again  at  this  point,  everything 
was  plain  sailing,  and  he  had  eventually  tracked  the 
Chippewayan  to  a  new  log-shack  built  in  the  middle 
of  a  small  valley. 

He  had  not  been  able  to  get  close  to  the  cabin, 
as  he  was  afraid  that  the  dogs  might  give  the  alarm, 
but  he  had  been  close  enough  to  have  had  the 
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satisfaction,  from  his  point  of  observation,  to  see 
Frenchy  and  the  Chippewayan  come  out  of  the  cabin. 
Frenchy  had  obviously  been  very  excited;  he  had 
given  some  rapid  instructions  to  the  Indian,  and 
several  times  he  had  shaken  his  fist  furiously  in  the 
general  direction  of  Beaver  Narrows. 

The  Chippewayan  had  thereupon  taken  his 
departure,  and  had  travelled  back  to  Beaver  Narrows, 
presumably  to  keep  tab  on  the  corporal  and  his  move¬ 
ments,  and  Angus  had  trailed  behind  at  a  respectful 
distance.  The  cabin,  Angus  further  reported,  had 
been  loopholed,  and  all  the  brush  and  timber  around 
had  been  cleared  away  so  that  there  was  at  least  a 
hundred  yards  distance  between  the  cabin  and  the 
nearest  cover.  Frenchy  had  evidently  prepared  for  a 
possible  siege! 

After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  that  a  surprise 
attack  would  not  be  feasible.  Frenchy’s  dogs  would 
still  be  on  the  spot  to  give  the  alarm,  and  besides, 
Frenchy  was  sure  to  have  door  and  windows  securely 
barred.  The  corporal  eventually  decided  that  he 
would  not  make  any  plans  before  he  had  given  the 
locality  a  look  over. 

“  Well,  Angus,  my  boy!  ”  he  remarked.  “  You 
have  done  a  bit  of  fine  work.  How  long  will  it  take 
us  to  get  to  Frenchy’s  cabin?  ” 

“  About  three  or  four  days’  quick  travel,”  answered 
Angus. 

“  Right  oh!  We  will  start  out  as  soon  as  we  have 
had  some  grub.  In  the  meantime,  I  had  better  go 
down  to  the  store  and  secure  Frenchy’s  worthy 
ally.” 

As  the  corporal  entered  the  store  he  found  the 
Chippewayan  busily  exchanging  pleasantries  with  the 
crowd.  The  corporal  beckoned  to  him. 

“  Come  outside,  you.  I  want  to  speak  to  you.” 

“  What  for?  ”  asked  the  man  suspiciously. 

“  Never  mind,”  answered  the  corporal.  “  I’ll  tell 
you  outside.” 
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Reluctantly  the  Indian  followed  the  corporal  out  of 
the  door.  A  hush  had  fallen  over  the  crowd.  They 
sensed  that  something  was  up.  As  soon  as  they  were 
in  the  open  and  the  door  to  the  store  was  closed 
behind  them,  the  corporal  turned  to  the  Chippewayan 
and  said  briskly : 

“  You  are  under  arrest  for  aiding  a  criminal  to 
escape!  ” 

No  sooner  had  the  corporal  uttered  this  potent 
sentence  than  the  Indian  committed  a  tactical  blunder. 
In  his  eagerness  to  extricate  himself  from  his 
somewhat  disagreeable  position,  he  made  a  frontal 
attack  at  the  corporal,  instead  of  making  a  bid  for 
freedom  through  fleetness  of  foot,  and  soon  he  lay 
prone  in  the  snow,  bleeding  from  nose  and  mouth, 
and  minus  two  front  teeth. 

“Damn  nuisance!  ”  muttered  the  corporal,  as  he 
removed  his  mitten  and  examined  the  bruised  knuckles 
of  his  right  hand.  Turning  to  the  crowd  which  had 
by  now  filed  out  from  the  store,  he  bade  two  men  lift 
his  prisoner  up  and  carry  him  inside.  After  he  had 
snapped  a  pair  of  handcuffs  on  his  captive’s  wrists, 
he  proceeded  to  the  office,  where  he  gave  Jennings  a 
general  outline  of  the  situation  and  asked  him  to 
guard  the  Chippewayan  for  him  while  he  went  out  and 
collected  Frenchy. 

“Sure,  Wess,  old  son!  ”  cried  Jennings.  “We’ll 
look  after  your  friend  for  you.  I  have  got  that  spare 
store-room  up  at  the  house.  We’ll  put  him  there.  It 
has  got  strong  bars  in  front  of  the  windows,  a  stout 
door  and  a  stove,  and  it  will  make  a  dandy 
calaboose!  ” 

“  For  the  love  of  Mike,  Bill,  make  sure  that  he 
doesn’t  give  you  the  slip !  I  don’t  want  any  rear- 
attacks  this  trip.  I  suspect  we’ll  have  plenty  to 
occupy  us  looking  after  the  front!  ” 

“  Don’t  you  worry,  old  son!  You’ll  find  the 
gentleman  here  when  you  return.  Sorry  I  missed 
that  scrap  in  front  of  the  store,  though.  I  wish  I 
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had  time  to  go  with  you,  and  help  you  round  up 
Frenchy,”  finished  Jennings  wistfully. 

“  I  know  you’d  like  to  come.  I  am  sorry  that  your 
onerous  duties  prevent  you  from  joining  the  picnic. 
Bye-bye!”  and  grinning  happily,  the  corporal  left  the 
office  to  set  about  his  preparations  for  the  trip. 


IV 

Frenchy  Allen  was  having  a  late  breakfast  in  his 
cabin;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  never  had  anything  but 
late  breakfasts  if  he  could  help  it. 

The  snow-covered  hills  and  the  dark-green  spruce 
forest  outside  lay  bathed  in  bright  sunshine— a  pleasing 
prospect  for  any  eye.  But  the  cheerful  beauty  of  the 
day  struck  no  chord  in  Frenchy’s  breast. 

As  he  was  sitting  mopping  up  the  bacon  grease  :n 
his  frying-pan  with  big  chunks  of  bannock,  and  noisily 
washing  the  bread  down  his  throat  with  mighty  gulps 
of  coffee,  he  was  not  a  pleasing  object  to  contemplate. 
With  his  matted,  unkempt  hair  and  beard,  and  his 
general,  unwashed  appearance,  he  could  not  by  any 
stretch  of  imagination  have  been  called  prepossessing. 
If  Big  MacKay — who  had  once  described  Frenchy  as 
“  a  shifty-eyed  lump  of  meanness  ” — could  have  seen 
him  on  this  morning,  he  would  have  had  to  admit  that 
his  description  had  erred  enormously  on  the  weak  side. 

Frenchy’s  ferret-like,  sulky  features  wore  an  extra 
special  scowl,  for  he  was  labouring  under  a  strong 
feeling  of  injustice.  The  source  and  origin  of  this 
feeling  could  be  summed  up  in  two  words :  Corporal 
Weston!  Through  an  amazing  feat  of  mental  acro¬ 
batics  Frenchy  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
corporal  was  personally  responsible  for  his  present 
trials  and  tribulations. 

It  was  the  corporal  who  had  induced  Big  MaKay  to 
assist  in  his,  Frenchy’s,  arrest  down  at  Portage 
Junction,  and  it  was  this  unkind  act  on  the  part  of 
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MacKay  which  had  incensed  him,  Frenchy,  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  had  decided  that  only  the  death  of  the 
lumber-man  could  wipe  clean  the  slate. 

Further,  it  was  the  corporal  who  was  now  hunting 
for  Frenchy  all  over  the  North  Country,  and  who  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  absence  of  his  friend  the 
Chippewayan ;  for  Frenchy  had  found  it  desirable  for 
that  individual  to  hang  around  Beaver  Narrows  and 
keep  an  eye  on  the  corporal’s  movements;  and  during 
his  absence,  Frenchy,  who  was  not  of  the  stuff  that 
heroes  are  made  from,  hardly  dared  show  his  face  out- 
side  the  cabin.  One  never  knew  when  or  where  that 
confounded  corporal  was  liable  to  pop  up.  Not  that 
Frenchy  thought  there  was  much  chance  of  the 
corporal  finding  the  cabin.  Nobody  knew  of  the  place 
except  he  and  his  Chippewayan  friend,  and  nobody  had 
seen  Frenchy  around  the  neighbourhood;  nor  could 
anybody  possibly  suspect  the  connection  between  him 
and  the  Chippewayan,  so  he  was  fairly  safe.  Never¬ 
theless,  that  long-legged  bastard  of  a  corporal  had  a 
confoundedly  fine  nose,  and,  well,  one  never  knew! 

Anyhow,  he  had  made  his  preparations  against  any 
invasion  of  the  enemy.  He  had  placed  his  dogs  in 
strategical  positions  around  the  cabin  so  that  they 
would  sound  the  alarm  on  the  approach  of  any  undesir¬ 
able  person  or  persons  from  any  direction;  he  had 
further  cut  loopholes  in  the  walls— a  rough  sliding  door 
covering  each  when  not  in  use;  and  he  had  made  heavy 
shutters  for  the  one  and  only  window  the  cabin 
boasted,  and  a  heavy  bar  for  the  door.  He,  therefore, 
felt  that  he  would  be  able  to  hold  his  own  even  if 
attacked;  but  of  what  use  was  it  all  when  he  had  to 
sit  cooped  up  in  the  cabin  all  the  time?  And  whose 
fault  was  it  ?  Why,  the  corporal’s !  And  Frenchy 
mumbled  some  hearty,  sulphurous  curses  against  the 
police  in  general  and  Corporal  Weston  in  particular. 

He  was,  however,  fair  enough  to  admit  that  he  only 
had  himself  to  blame  for  the  deplorable  blunder  that 
MacKay  was  still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  had 
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been  able  to  give  him,  Frenchy,  away;  but  further 
concessions  as  to  his  own  responsibilities  in  the  matter 
he  was  not  prepared  to  grant.  The  suggestion  that 
he  himself  through  his  homicidal  activities  was 
primarily  responsible  for  the  situation,  he  would  have 
brushed  aside  as  absurd  and  utterly  irrelevant.  No ! 
The  corporal  was  to  blame  for  the  whole  affair ! 

If  only  that  damned  Chippewayan  would  return  soon 
with  the  happy  news  that  that  elongated  piece  of  mis¬ 
chief  had  left  the  district!  They  would  then  settle 
down  to  do  some  trapping,  and  when  they  had  made 
a  decent  haul  they  would  work  their  way  unobtrusively 
farther  west;  and  from  there  Frenchy  had  hopes  of 
slipping  down  into  the  States. 

At  this  point  in  his  reverie,  Frenchy  was  disturbed 
by  his  dogs  commencing  to  bark.  He  jumped  up  and 
crossed  over  to  the  window,  but  could  see  nothing. 
With  a  curse  he  grabbed  one  of  the  two  rifles  which 
were  hanging  loaded  and  ready  on  the  wall,  strode 
over  to  one  of  the  loopholes  near  the  door,  opened  the 
slide,  and  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  trail.  He  half 
expected  to  see  the  Chippewayan  approaching  his 
stronghold,  but  there  was  nothing  visible.  But  the 
dogs  continued  to  bark  furiously;  and  he  noticed  that 
those  of  the  beasts  which  came  within  his  line  of 
vision  had  their  heads  turned  towards  a  point  in  the 
woods  to  the  right  of  the  trail. 

“  A  jumpin’  deer,  or  a  caribou  most  likely,” 
muttered  Frenchy  reassuringly  to  himself,  but  for  all 
that  he  experienced  a  sinking  feeling  in  the  pit  of  his 
stomach. 

As  he  stared  fixedly  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
dogs  seemed  to  sense  the  presence  of  something  or 
someone,  he  suddenly  saw  an  object  move  from  behind 
a  tree  trunk.  As  he  focussed  his  eyes  on  that  object, 
it  looked  to  him  like  a  furry  head,  and  for  a  moment 
he  thought  it  might  be  a  bear.  He  watched  closely, 
and  suddenly  he  gave  a  startled  jump.  He  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  shining  disk  on  that  furry  head  which 
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twinkled  every  time  it  caught  the  sun’s  rays;  and 
Frenchy  grasped  the  significance  of  that  twinkling  disk, 
and  collapsed  into  an  agony  of  dismay. 

It  is  the  corporal!  ”  he  half  sobbed  in  his  fear 
and  excitement.  “  That  there  is  his  fur  hat,  and  that 
twinkly  thing  is  his  badge.  May  God  blast  and  curse 
him !  Where  is  that  damned  Chippewayan  ?  Why 
didn’t  he  come  along  and  warn  me  ?  And  why  isn’t 
he  here  to  lend  me  a  hand  ?  Curse  ’em,  curse  ’em 
all!  ”  Frenchy  felt  like  a  cornered  rat,  and  like  the 
rodent  under  similar  circumstances  he  decided  to  bite. 

“  You  just  wait,  you  son  of  a  b - ,  and  I’ll  settle 

your  hash  for  you!  ”  And  having  uttered  this  dire 
threat  he  lifted  his  rifle  to  the  loophole,  took  careful 
aim,  and  fired.  Before  his  shot  had  ceased  to  echo  and 
re-echo  through  the  woods  the  target  had  disappeared; 
but  Frenchy,  who  occasionally  believed  in  being 
thorough,  sent  two  more  shots  after  the  first  one  for 
good  luck.  Then  he  again  carefully  scanned  the 
threatening  point,  but  nothing  further  happened. 

Suddenly  an  idea  struck  him : 

“  The  swines  is  circlin’  the  cabin!  ” 

He  quickly  leaned  his  rifle  up  against  the  wall, 
adjusted  the  bar  on  the  door,  slammed  the  shutters  in 
front  of  the  window  closed,  and  barred  them,  and 
then  he  opened  all  the  slides  in  front  of  the  loopholes. 
For  a  hectic  quarter  of  an  hour  he  flitted  frantically 
from  loophole  to  loophole,  looking  for  any  signs  of 
his  attackers;  but  as  no  more  moves  came  from  the 
enemy,  though  his  dogs  kept  up  their  clamour,  he 
gradually  calmed  down  sufficiently  to  realize  that  if  he 
took  up  a  position  on  the  table,  and  slowly  revolved 
around  the  axis  of  his  spine,  he  would  be  able  to  get 
a  clear  view  through  each  loophole  in  turn  without 
unduly  exerting  himself.  He  kept  both  rifles  by  him, 
and  had  plenty  of  ammunition  handy  for  reloading. 

When  Frenchy’s  defiant  shots  had  boomed  forth  his 
declaration  of  war,  Corporal  Weston  had  quickly  with¬ 
drawn  the  stick  from  which  his  regulation  fur  hat  was 
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suspended  to  the  safe  shelter  of  the  tree  trunk  behind 
which  he  and  Angus  were  crouching.  The  fur  hat  was 
practically  new,  and  he  did  not  want  to  risk  its  being 
spoilt.  He  and  Angus  had  left  their  dog-team  half 
a  mile  down  the  trail,  had  then  carefully  sneaked  up 
to  their  present  position,  had  shaken  the  tree  violently 
to  excite  the  dogs;  and  then  the  corporal  had  at 
intervals  poked  the  stick  and  the  fur  hat  out  from 
behind  the  tree  until  his  efforts  had  been  crowned  with 
success. 

“  Weill  ”  he  remarked  with  a  grin  to  Angus  as  he 
withdrew  his  hat  from  the  zone  of  fire.  “  The  gentle¬ 
man  has  evidently  seen  my  card,  but  refuses  all 
callers.” 

“  Huh?  ”  was  Angus’s  puzzled  comment. 

“  All  right,  old  man.  I  know  you  are  not  quite 
trained  to  these  lofty  flights  of  speech  of  mine,  so  I’ll 
forgive  your  seeming  bewilderment,”  said  the  corporal, 
who  was  in  high  spirits.  “  As  that  rapid  fire  might 
have  informed  you :  Frenchy  is  evidently  at  home,  but 
refuses  to  reach  forth  the  hospitable  mitt.  Query: 
How  are  we  going  to  get  him?  ” 

Angus  got  the  drift  of  the  corporal’s  remarks,  and 
he  suggested  that  one  of  them  should  open  fire  on  the 
cabin  while  the  other,  under  cover  of  the  fire,  should 
sprint  up  to  the  door. 

“  Angus,  my  boy,”  commented  the  corporal 
reproachfully,  “  I  have  heard  far  more  brilliant  sug¬ 
gestions  from  you.  Although  a  fairly  good  sprint  can 
be  made  on  snow-shoes,  the  chances  are  that  the 
sprinter  would  be  dropped  long  before  he  got  any¬ 
where  near  the  door.  And  even  if  he  should  reach 
the  door  alive  and  kicking,  how  is  he  going  to  get 
in?  That  would-be  desperado  in  there  is  sure  to  have 
the  door  heavily  barred!  ” 

“  True,  Corporal,  true,”  agreed  Angus  mournfully. 
“  Seems  to  me  only  thing  to  do  is  wait  for  night,  then 
burn  cabin !  ” 

“  Now,  now,  Angus!  ”  admonished  the  corporal. 
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None  of  your  Indian  vindictiveness!  Besides,  I  am 
not  expected  to  produce  in  Portage  Bend  a  chunk  of 
roasted  meat,  but  a  real,  live,  would-be  murderer.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  don’t  want  you  to  get  hurt,  and  f 
positively  object  to  getting  hurt  myself,  so  watch  the 
cabin  for  a  while  while  I  have  a  look  around.  I  may 
be  able  to  hit  on  some  scheme  of  how  to  catch  Frenchy 
with  a  minimum  of  risk  to  ourselves  if  I  spur  my  brains 
on  to  their  most  brilliant  efforts.” 

The  corporal  was  away  for  about  an  hour.  When 
he  returned,  he  led  Angus  to  a  place  between  two 
spruces,  a  bit  farther  back  in  the  woods. 

“  Now  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom,”  he  accosted 
Angus.  “  You  post  yourself  here.  As  you  may  dis¬ 
cover  for  yourself,  you  have  from  this  delectable  spot 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  door,  while  you  are 
screened  from  any  fire  from  the  loopholes.  I  am 
going  to  circle  around  to  that  tall  spruce  you  see  on 
the  hill  over  there  back  of  the  cabin.  As  soon  as  you 
see  me  wave  my  hand  from  there  you  start  firing  at 
the  door  like  greased  lightning.  Fire  low,  though,  so 
you  don’t  do  any  accidental  damage  to  that  misguided 
creature  inside.  Here!  Take  my  rifle  too;  I  only 
need  my  revolver.  Also  take  these  handcuffs.  As 
soon  as  you  hear  me  shouting  your  name,  run  like  old 
Nick  for  the  door.  When  you  get  there,  I’ll  tell  you 
what  you  are  to  do  further.  Have  you  got  the  whole 
of  this  pow-wow  straight?” 

“  Ah-ha!  ”  assured  Angus  simply. 

“  ’At-a-boy!  ”  grinned  the  corporal.  “  And  by  the 
same  token,  old  son,  as  it  will  take  me  the  best  part 
of  half  an  hour  to  circle  over  to  that  spruce,  you  might 
as  well  make  yourself  a  nice  spruce-mat  to  rest  on. 
Nothing  like  being  comfy.  But  don’t  forget  to  keep 
your  eyes  on  that  door.  We  can’t  have  the  bird  flee 
the  cage.”  And  with  this  parting  injunction  he  dis¬ 
appeared  into  the  woods. 

In  the  meantime  Frenchy  had  commenced  to  tire 
from  his  gyrations.  He  had  frequently  had  to  change 
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direction  from  right-to-left  to  left-to-right,  and  vice 
versa;  and  the  original  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute  had  appreciably  decreased.  As  there  was  still 
no  signs  of  aggression  from  the  enemy,  he  had  just 
decided  to  take  a  much  needed  rest  when  he  was  rudely 
startled  by  the  “  whack  ”  of  a  bullet  hitting  his  door, 
followed  by  the  crack  of  a  rifle. 

This  sudden  noise  had  such  an  effect  on  him  that  he 
almost  fell  off  the  table,  and  for  one  panicky  moment 
he  actually  considered  taking"  refuge  under  the  bunk. 
He  managed  to  pull  himself  together,  however,  and 
grabbing  his  two  rifles,  he  rushed  over  to  one  of  the 
loopholes  by  the  door.  By  the  time  he  got  there  two 
more  bullets  had  found  their  billet  in  that  much  abused 
contrivance. 

“  Tryin’  to  shoot  down  the  door,  the  swines;  but  I’ll 
show  them !  ”  he  muttered,  as  he  took  a  careful  peep 
through  the  loophole.  But  all  that  he  could  see  of 
the  attackers  was  a  slight  grey  haze  which  rose  from 
a  point  well  into  the  wood,  while  the  door  groaned 
from  having  bullet  after  bullet  pumped  into  it,  the 
reports  from  the  rifle  forming  a  kind  of  accompaniment 
obligato. 

“  It’ll  take  ’em  a  hell  of  a  long  time  to  fix  that  door. 
But  I’ll  give  ’em  something  to  think  of!  I’ll  keep  ’em 
busy!  ”  and  raising  his  rifle,  Frenchy  commenced 
firing  with  considerable  zest  at  the  point  from  whence 
the  shots  came,  answering  shot  for  shot. 

But  Frenchy  found  to  his  sorrow — like  many  other 
generals  in  the  past — that  he  had  committed  a  deplor¬ 
able  blunder  in  not  paying  enough  attention  to  his 
rear.  An  explosion  sounded  behind  him  at  the  same 
moment  as  a  bullet  whizzed  past  his  ear,  and  bit  into 
the  wall  uncomfortably  close  to  his  head.  This  unex¬ 
pected  development  so  startled  Frenchy  that  he  jumped 
several  feet  in  the  air,  dropping  his  rifle  in  the  act. 

“  Hands  up!  ”  came  a  sharp  order,  and  Frenchy, 
having  heard  that  command  once  or  twice  before  in 
his  chequered  career,  knew  better  than  to  disobey. 
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“Now  turn  around!  ”  And  promptly  obeying, 
Frenchy  found  the  corporal  looking  at  him  over  the 
sights  of  his  revolver  which  was  coyly  peeping  in 
through  one  of  the  loopholes  in  the  rear  wall. 

“  Good  morning,  Frenchy!  ”  greeted  the  corporal. 

“  We  meet  again  as  they  say  in  the  novels.  Now  stand 
quietly  where  you  are;  if  you  move  I’ll  drop  you. 
Hoh!  Angus!  ”  The  corporal’s  shout  rose  like  a 
bugle  call  on  the  crisp,  cold  air. 

Angus  had  faithfully  continued  pumping  bullets  into 
the  scandalized  door,  but  at  the  corporal’s  shout  he 
downed  tools. 

“  Hoi !  ’’  came  his  answering  call,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  the  crunch  of  snow-shoes  came  to  the  corporal  s 
ears  from  the  front  of  the  cabin. 

“  All  right,  Angus?  ”  he  queried. 

“  All  right!  ”  came  Angus’s  brief  answer. 

“Unbar  that  door,  Allen!”  commanded  the 
corporal  shortly. 

But  here  Frenchy’s  last  vestige  of  morale  broke 
completely  down. 

“For  God’s  sake,  Corporal!  I  didn  t  mean  no 
harm;  I  just  acted  in  self-defence!  ”  he  whined. 

“  Shut  up,  and  unbar  that  door,  you  cringing  cur! 
If  you  haven’t  done  it  by  the  time  I  have  counted  five, 
I’ll  plant  a  bullet  in  each  of  your  legs!  And  after¬ 
wards,”  continued  the  corporal,  having  the  happy 
inspiration  to  repeat  Angus’s  advice  for  the  disposal 
of  Frenchy,  “  I’ll  put  fire  to  the  shack  and  leave  you 

to  sizzle  r” 

With  a  sob  of  terror  at  this  terrible  threat  Frenchy 
fluno-  himself  on  the  door  and  quickly  he  lifted  the 
heavy  bar  and  threw  the  door  open.  Following  the 
corporal’s  shouted  directions,  Angus  entered,  and  had 
the  handcuffs  snapped  on  Frenchy’s  wrists  in  a  few 


^Thifaccomplished,  the  corporal  at  last  evacuated  his 
position  and  strode  around  to  the  door 

“  Fine,  Angus!  ”  he  commented.  Now,  you  go 
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along  and  harness  up  Frenchy’s  dogs,  then  we’ll  pack 
his  gear  and  play  the  disappearing  act.  We’ll  eat  our 
lunch  on  the  trail  as  soon  as  we  have  picked  up  our 
own  dogs.  We  can’t  waste  any  time,  as  we  have  to  go 
all  the  way  back  to  the  Narrows  and  pick  up  the 
Chippewayan!  ” 

As  Angus  left  the  hut  Frenchy  started  his  whining 
again  : 

“Say,  listen,  Corporal!  It  wasn’t  me,  but  the 
Chippewayan - ’  ’ 

“Oh,  shut  up,  Allen!  ”  interrupted  the  corporal. 
“  You  weary  me!  You  can  tell  all  that  to  the  judge 
and  jury  when  you  and  your  friend  are  lined  up  in 
the  dock.  Then  you  and  he  will  be  given  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  telling  lies  about  each  other!  So  save  your 
ammunition  till  then.” 

Frenchy  subsided,  and  meekly  enough  he  started  out 
with  the  corporal  on  the  long  trail  towards  Portage 
Bend  and  the  hospitable  gates  of  the  penitentiary. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  EXPLOITS  OF  “  RED  ”  MORAN 
I 

The  whole  world  was  aglitter  where  the  rays  of  the 
early  morning  sun  struck  the  snow  which  covered  the 
ground  and  burdened  the  spruces,  sprinkled  as  it  had 
been  with  crystals  by  the  hoar-frost  overnight.  In 
amongst  the  willows  the  rabbits  scurried  backwards 
and  forwards,  looking  for  choice  twigs  from  which  to 
breakfast.  From  the  fur-trappers  shack  in  the  clear¬ 
ing — situated  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  between  Prince 
Albert  on  the  Saskatchewan  River  and  Fort  Stanley 
on  the  Churchill  River— the  smoke  from  the  sheet-iron 
stove-pipe  rose  in  a  straight  column  of  white  steam 
into  the  calm,  cold  air. 

But  although  the  log  shack  in  itself  was  picturesque 
enough  with  its  snow-covered  roof  and  the  sparkling 
icicles  hanging  from  the  eaves,  the  general  untidiness 
of  the  clearing  went  far  towards  spoiling  the  general 
beauty  of  the  spot.  Untidy  piles  of  firewood  stuck  up 
through  the  snow  in  several  places;  a  dog-sleigh  lay 
on  its  side  just  outside  the  door;  and  the  approach  to 
the  cabin  was  littered  with  empty  tin-cans  and  rubbish 
of  all  sorts  which  the  snow  had  not  had  time  to  merci¬ 
fully  cover.  Four  sleigh-dogs,  of  a  not  too  whole¬ 
some  appearance,  and  which  were  chained  to  some  tree- 
stumps  near  the  door,  completed  the  picture. 

It  was  all  so  characteristic  of  the  man  who  was 
seated  on  the  tossed  blankets  on  the  bunk  inside  the 
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shack,  and  who  was  known  to  the  world  as  “  Red  ” 
Moran. 

He  looked  what  he  actually  was :  a  man  with  a 
brutish  brain  and  a  brutish  soul.  His  unkempt, 
matted,  red  hair  tumbled  down  over  his  low,  bull-like 
forehead,  and  all  but  hid  the  small,  piggy  eyes.  A 
tangled  beard,  and  a  huge,  drooping  moustache — both 
of  the  same  dirty,  carroty  colour  as  the  hair — almost 
covered  the  rest  of  the  face,  so  that  the  broad,  fleshy 
nose  resembled  a  landmark  sticking  out  from  some 
heavy  undergrowth.  His  thick  neck  rested  on  a  pair 
of  hefty  shoulders,  and  he  looked  a  powerful  bulk  of 
a  man  as  he  sat  there  hunched  on  the  bunk. 

He  called  himself  a  trapper,  and  he  actually  ran  a 
trapping-line;  but  he  found  it  more  in  keeping  with  his 
indolent  temperament  to  visit  the  traps  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours  and  purloin  the  catch  he  found  there.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  was  encompassed  by  certain  risks,  and  had  to 
be  carried  out  with  great  tact  and  circumvention,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  obviated  the  tedious  task  of 
resetting  and  rebaiting  traps.  From  time  to  time  he 
did  visit  his  own  traps,  and  on  those  occasions  much 
profanity  flowed  from  his  tobacco-stained  lips. 

On  this  morning  he  had  just  finished  his  breakfast, 
the  remains  of  which — some  bits  of  greasy  bacon  in  a 
dirty  frying-pan,  some  coffee-grounds  in  a  tin  pannikin, 
and  a  crust  of  bannock— still  littered  the  greasy  table 
in  front  of  him.  To  these  choice  relics  of  the  feast  he 
had  added  a  black  bottle,  to  which  he  applied  himself 
from  time  to  time;  the  while  his  soul  was  gloating 
over  an  anticipated  choice  treat. 

About  two  miles  from  his  own  shack  was  one  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  Indian  trapper.  Many  a  time  in  the  past 
had  Moran  raided  the  Indian’s  traps,  and  now  he  again 
contemplated  another  trespass  on  the  Indian’s  pre¬ 
serves,  but  not  with  the  intention  of  stealing  furs.  He 
was  after  bigger  game! 

The  Indian  had  a  young  and  comely  squaw,  and  from 
the  first  time  Moran  had  clapped  his  eyes  on  the  young 
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woman  he  had  coveted  her  with  the  deepest  ardour  of 
his  depraved  soul.  He  had  on  several  occasions  tried 
to  make  himself  agreeable  to  her,  but  had  been  deter¬ 
minedly  repulsed.  Moran  had  now  decided  that  as 
“  fair  means  ”  did  not  seem  to  work  he  would  resort 
to  foul — but  have  her  he  must ! 

The  moral  aspect  of  the  case  he  did  not  offer  one 
thought;  firstly  because  moral  principles  were  to  him 
an  about  unknown  quality,  and  secondly  because,  after 
all,  the  woman  was  only  an  Indian  squaw ! 

Moran  was  a  staunch  and  frank  supporter  of  the 
dogma  that  all  coloured  races  are  on  an  infinitely  lower 
plane  than  that  of  the  white  race— of  which  race  he 
considered  himself  a  most  worthy  representative.  . 

He  was  determined  that  on  this  morning  his  burning 
desires  were  to  be  sated,  and  he  was  now  fortifying 
himself  towards  the  venture.  He  knew  that  the  Indian 
would  soon  go  forth  to  inspect  his  traps,  and  that  he 
would  be  away  the  whole  day.  As  soon  as  Moran  had 
assured  himself  that  the  “  Buck  ”  was  out  of  the  way, 
he  would  slip  into  the  shack  to  the  lone  undefended 

squaw,  and  then -  He  literally  smacked  his  lips  in 

gloating  anticipation  of  what  was  to  follow.  . 

After  a  while  he  corked  the  bottle,  put  it  away 
amongst  his  blankets,  and  left  the  shack.  Outside,  he 
donned  a  pair  of  snow-shoes,  and  laid  a  straight  course 
through  the  timber  towards  the  Indian  s  place.  When 
he  arrived  there  he  kept  hidden  amongst  the  trees  at 
the  fringe  of  the  clearing,  at  a  point  from  where  he 
obtained  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  entrance  to  the 
shack.  He  saw  a  dog-team  hitched  to  a  sleigh  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  door,  and,  judging  from  this  that 
the  Indian  had  not  yet  left,  he  sat  down  to  wait,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  feeling  of  injustice.  He  considered  that 
the  Indian  ought  to  have  taken  his  departure  long  ago  ! 

He  had  not  waited  long,  however  when  the  Indian 
and  his  squaw  came  out,  the  man  clad  for  the  trai  . 
They  made  a  strikingly  pretty  domestic  Picture  as  they 
lingered  for  a  few  minutes  in  front  of  the  door,  he 
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smiling  into  his  wife’s  upturned  face,  and  she  looking 
up  at  her  man  with  that  dog-like,  admiringly  devoted 
look  in  her  eyes  usual  in  Indian  women  when  looking 
at  their  mates. 

But  the  picture  stirred  no  chord  in  the  white  man, 
who  was  skulking  amongst  the  trees.  He  was  waiting, 
all  afire,  for  the  Indian  to  be  off. 

At  last  the  latter  donned  his  snow-shoes  and  turned 
his  dogs  towards  the  wood.  He  waved  with  his  hand 
back  to  the  watching  squaw,  just  before  he  disappeared 
amongst  the  trees,  whereupon  she  re-entered  the 
shack.  The  watching  Red  still  lingered  for  some  time. 
He  wanted  the  Indian  to  be  well  on  his  way  before  he 
made  his  next  move;  and  while  he  waited  he  could 
hear  the  squaw  softly  crooning  some  weird  Indian 
tune,  while  she  was  moving  about  in  the  shack,  pre¬ 
sumably  busy  with  her  housework. 

At  last  Red  deemed  it  safe  to  act.  He  glided  into 
the  clearing  and  up  to  the  entrance.  Here  he  noise¬ 
lessly  removed  his  snow-shoes,  slipped  up  to  the  door, 
and  flung  it  open. 

The  squaw,  startled  by  the  noise,  turned  around  and 
faced  the  man.  Her  whole  body  grew  tense  and  rigid, 
and  her  eyes  dilated  with  horror.  She  had  no  illusions 
as  to  what  the  man’s  intrusion  portended,  as  his 
unlovely,  brutally  leering  features  simply  irradiated 
unclean  lusts.  Red  closed  the  door  behind  him  and 
started  stalking  forward  towards  his  prey,  while  the 
horrified  woman,  in  these  moments  preceding  this 
overwhelming  tragedy  of  her  life,  sent  up  fervent 
prayers  to  Providence  for  help;  but  either  Providence 
did  not  hear  her,  or  was  busy  elsewhere,  or  perhaps 
did  not  consider  an  Indian  squaw  important  enough 
for  Its  intervention— for  Providence  left  the  despairing 
and  terrified  squaw  to  her  fate ! 
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On  the  following  morning  Red  Moran  was  busily- 
shovelling  fried  bacon  into  his  mouth  by  the  aid 
of  a  huge  hunting-knife  and  chunks  of  bannock. 
Occasionally  he  lifted  his  head  as  if  listening. 

“  She  won’t  have  told  the  buck,”  he  muttered  once. 

“  She’ll  be  too  scared  of  bein’  lambasted  and  kicked 
out.  Anyhow,  the  Injun’ll  know  better’n  to  tackle 
mel  ” 

But  he  was  wrong  in  both  conjectures! 

In  the  middle  of  his  meal  he  heard  his  dogs  com¬ 
mence  to  bark,  and,  as  he  straightened  up  to  listen,  the 
door  was  flung  open,  and  the  Indian  strode  in. 

“  Hello!  Redskin,”  growled  Red,  shifting  uneasily 
in  his  seat.  “  What  the  hell  do  you  want?  ” 

“  I  come  to  keel  you,”  answered  the  Indian  tone- 
lessly.  He  had  stopped  just  inside  the  door,  seem¬ 
ingly  quiet  and  unconcerned;  but  his  blazing  eyes,  bent 
on  Moran,  betrayed  the  fires  of  violent  passion  which 
were  burning  beneath  that  quiet  exterior. 

“  Oh,  you  have,  have  you?  ”  commenced  Red 
sneeringly,  but  he  got  no  further.  The  Indian  had 
made  a  sudden  spring,  and  was  already  clutching  Red’s 
throat  with  his  strong  hands.  With  a  hurried  move¬ 
ment  Red  drew  back  his  hand,  still  clasping  the  hunt¬ 
ing-knife,  and  with  a  forward  sweep  he  buried  it  to 
the  haft  in  the  Indian’s  breast. 

The  Indian  staggered  back,  flung  his  arms  over  his 
head,  and  crashed  heavily  backwards  to  the  floor,  just 
as  his  squaw  burst  through  the  open  doorway.  She 
had  followed  her  husband  to  try  to  prevent  him  from 
tackling  the  white  man  unarmed.  For  a  few  seconds 
she  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone,  gazing  with  horrified 
eyes  at  the  still  spasmodically  quivering  body  of  her 
husband;  then  with  a  terrible  cry  she  flung  herself  at 
Red  who  was  still  seated  on  his  bunk.  With  an  oath 
he  rose  and  flung  the  woman  from  him  so  violently 
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that  her  head  struck  the  opposite  wall,  and  she  sank 
to  the  ground  in  an  inert  heap. 

For  a  moment  Red  Moran  stood  contemplating  the 
two  still  figures  on  the  floor,  for  by  now  the  Indian’s 
body  had  grown  rigid. 

f  “  I  must  get  out  of  here  quick!  ”  he  muttered. 

Like  as  not  they’ve  told  some  of  their  Injun  neigh¬ 
bours  what  has  happened,  and  that  the  buck  was  goin’ 
to  look  me  up.  You  never  know  what  damned  tricks 
them  Injuns  is  up  to.  I  may  have  the  whole  tribe 
buzzin’  around  my  ears  like  bees  if  I  don’t  skin  out 
quick!  ” 

He  hurriedly  packed  his  furs  and  other  belongings 
on  the  sleigh,  harnessed  his  dogs,  and  soon  he  was 
rapidly  driving  his  team  along  the  trail  leading  to  Fort 
Stanley. 

He  was  experiencing  a  vague  feeling  of  regret — not 
for  those  still  bodies  he  had  left  in  the  cabin,  that 
matter  was  only  an  incident — but  because  the  presence 
of  those  bodies  in  his  shack  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  leave  his  snug  cabin,  and— what  was  still  more 
annoying — the  district  which  had  proved  so  profitable 
for  his  particular  system  of  trapping.  However,  he 
consoled  himself,  the  North-West  was  big,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  piled  up  enough  distance  between  himself  and 
his  late  hunting  ground,  he  would  choose  a  spot  where 
a  likely  number  of  other  people’s  traps  would  offer  a 
fair  scope  for  his  particular  brand  of  trapping,  and 
there  he  would  settle ! 


hi 

Corporal  Weston  was  walking  down  the  street  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  Portage  Bend  Railway  Depot  to  the 
Police  Barracks.  The  snow  was  creaking  merrily 
under  his  moccasins,  and  the  slight  breeze,  blowing  in 
from  the  river,  pleasantly  bit  his  face.  He  was  gazin°- 
out  across  the  river  towards  the  North,  where  the  vast 
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spruce  forest  was  lying  bathed  in  sunshine,  and  a 
feeling  of  restlessness  stole  over  him.  He  wanted 
keenly  to  take  his  dogs  and  drive  along  the  trails  out 
there  in  the  vast,  silent  places;  and  as  he  swung  along 
the  street  he  was  cudgelling  his  brains  for  some 
scheme  that  would  convince  the  inspector  that  his,  the 
corporal’s,  presence  was  urgently  required  somewhere 
in  the  direction  of  the  North  Pole.  But  his  brains 
refused  to  deliver  the  goods  in  spite  of  their  most 
brilliant  efforts,  and  he  heaved  a  regretful  sigh. 

As  he  entered  the  Barracks  the  constable  on  duty 


accosted  him : 

“  Say,  Corporal,  the  Old  Man  wants  to  see  you  at 
once!  ” 

“  What  is  up?  ”  inquired  the  corporal. 

“  Dunno  !  You  know  better  than  me  what  you  have 
been  up  to  lately!  ”  grinned  the  constable. 

The  corporal  directed  a  playful  kick  at  the  constable, 
the  which  that  worthy,  however,  expertly  dodged. 
The  corporal  then  continued  down  the  passage  and 

entered  the  main  office.  .  ,  ,,  ,  , ,  ,  ,, 

“  Did  you  want  to  see  me,  sir?  he  addressed  the 

inspector,  who  was  seated  in  front  of  his  desk. 

“  Ah,  there  you  are,  Corporal!  Yes,  I  do  want  to 
see  vou  I  have  just  received  a  communication  from 
headquarters  in  Prince  Albert  calling  for  the  valuable 
assistance  of  this  detachment  to  apprehend  a  male¬ 
factor  who  is  running  around  loose  out  there  in  the 
Great  Beyond,”  and  the  inspector  made  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  gesture  towards  the  North  Pole.  It  seems  tha 
the  chaps  in  Prince  Albert  can’t  do  their  own  dirty 
work  without  having  us  dry-nurse  them  and  hold  their 
hands.  Anyhow,  here  are  the  facts :  A  trapper  north  of 
Prince  Albert  first  raped  an  Indian’s  wife,  and,  when 
the  husband  went  to  his  shack  to  take  him  to  task  for 
this  outrage,  he  promptly  stabbed  the  Indian  to  death 
and  all  but  killed  the  squaw  who  had  followed  her 
husband.  Thereupon  the  trapper  cleared  out  for  the 
North,  and  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  tragedy  reached 
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Prince  Albert  a  constable  was  sent  out  to  trail  him. 
And  here  is  where  we  come  in.”  The  inspector  paused, 
and  picked  up  a  letter  from  his  desk.  “  Listen  to  this, 
Corporal : 

Constable  Wilmot  traced  the  man  wanted  to  Fort 
Stanley,  where  the  said  Moran  traded  some  furs  for 
an  outfit  at  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  store.  He 
was  later  observed  travelling  east  along  the  trail 
following  the  Churchill  River.  It  is  therefore  con¬ 
sidered  probable  that  he  is  intending  to  take  refuge  in 
one  of  the  trapping  camps  in  your  district.  As  Con¬ 
stable  Wilmot,  who  is  accompanied  by  a  reliable  guide, 
is  comparatively  new  in  the  Force,  and  has  had  no 
previous  experience  in  the  North,  it  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  advisable  to  instruct  you  to  detail  Corporal 
Weston,  who  has  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  that 
particular  part  of  the  country,  to  get  in  touch  with 
Constable  Wilmot,  and  assist  him  in  apprehending  the 
afore-mentioned  Red  Moran.’ 

And  that  is  that,”  finished  the  inspector,  as  he 
replaced  the  letter  on  his  desk. 

“  Seems  a  pleasant  gentleman  this  Mr.  Moran,  sir,” 
commented  the  corporal.  “  I  don’t  think  I  have  heard 
of  him  before.” 

Be  of  good  cheer,  Corporal,  you  will  soon  make 
his  acquaintance,”  said  the  inspector  smilingly. 
“  One  thing  always  puzzles  me,  however,”  he  con¬ 
tinued  musingly,  “  and  that  is  why  such  a  lot  of  fellows 
strike  out  for  the  North  when  they  have  pulled  off 
some  foolish  stunt.  It  is  just  as  impossible  for  a  man 
to  hide  up  there  for  any  length  of  time  as  it  is  to  hide 
in  mother’s  backyard.  He  is  sure  to  be  spotted  sooner 
or  later,  and,  even  if  he  gets  in  there  unobserved,  and 
manages  to  keep  hidden  for  a  while,  it  is  the  very  devil 
to  get  out  without  running  into  eagerly  waiting  arms. 
It  is  much  easier  to  leg  it  for  some  city,  and  lose  one’s 
identity  there.  Up  North  you  can’t  do  it.  But  there 
you  are,  they  nearly  always  head  North;  probably 
because  it  seems  such  a  vast  place.  People  don’t 
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realize  that  news  travel  so  far  and  fast  up  there,  that 
one  about  knows  at  tea-time  what  one’s  neighbours, 
some  hundred  miles  away,  had  for  lunch  on  that  self¬ 
same  day.  And  it  is  particularly  stupid  in  this  case, 
where  all  the  Indians  will  be  against  him,  and  will  be 
simply  bursting  to  furnish  us  with  information  about 
his  whereabouts  because  he  has  slain  one  of  their  tribe. 
Anyhow,  you  know  all  this,  so  I  don’t  know  why  I’m 
gassing.  To  revert  to  Mister  Moran:  You  know  that 
you  have  been  recommended  for  your  third  stripe  some 
time  ago,  Corporal,  and  if  you  catch  this  bohunk,  as 
Wilson  would  call  him,  I  am  morally  convinced  that 
you  will  get  your  promotion  straight  away.” 

“  Yes,  sir.  And  if  he  goes  ahead  and  freezes  him¬ 
self  to  death,  or  gives  me  the  miss  in  baulk,  I  suppose 
I  shall  go  to  my  grave  as  a  corporal,”  remarked  the 
corporal  lugubriously. 

You  are  in  an  optimistic  mood  this  morning, 
Corporal!  ”  laughed  the  inspector.  “  If  he  dies,  well 
nobody  can  blame  you  for  that;  and  as  to  giving  you 
the  miss  in  baulk,  well,  I  don’t  think  there  is  much 
danger  of  that.  And  here,  by  the  way,  is  a  wonderful 
character-sketch  of  Moran,  absolutely  one  of  head¬ 
quarter’s  most  brilliant  efforts!  ”  The  inspector 
again  picked  up  the  communication  from  Prince  Albert. 
“  Now  listen  and  learn: 

“  ‘  Name  :  “  Red  ”  Moran. 

Age :  Unknown. 

Colour  of  hair:  Red.  (Wears  beard  and  moustaches 
same  colour  as  hair.) 

Height :  Approx.  6  ft. 

Stature :  Heavy. 

Special  marks  or  general  remarks :  Was  reported  to 
drive  a  team  of  four  dogs  of  an  inferior  breed.' 

“  There  you  are,  Corporal!  The  rest  is  easy!  All 
you  have  got  to  do  is,  first  to  find  Wilmot,  wjierever 
he  might  be;  and  then  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  find 
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a  red-headed,  red-bearded  six-footer  of  heavy  stature, 
who  drives  around  with  four  dogs  of  inferior  breed 
somewhere  between  here  and  the  North  Pole!  As 
easy  as  falling  off  a  log,  isn’t  it?  ”  and  the  inspector 
looked  up  at  the  corporal  with  a  whimsical  smile. 

“  Quite  easy,  sir!  ”  answered  the  corporal  dryly, 
with  a  smile.  “  Especially  as  the  general  description 
of  Mr.  Moran  fits  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
trappers  and  prospectors  up  North!  You’ll  want  me 
to  pull  out  to-morrow,  sir?  ” 

“The  sooner  the  better,  Corporal.  But  you’ll 
hardly  be  able  to  finish  your  preparations  before  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  I  want  you  to  prepare  for  a  long 
trip.  I  suppose  your  best  plan  will  be  to  make  straight 
for  Beaver  Narrows.  You’ll  be  certain  to  pick  up 
some  news  of  Wilmot  there,  and  probably  of  Moran. 
You  may  be  able  to  get  a  line  on  Wilmot’s  where¬ 
abouts  nearer  to  home,  though.  Anyhow,  I  leave  all 
that  to  you !  I  suppose  you’ll  want  your  chief-of-staff 
along?  ’’  inquired  the  inspector,  with  a  sly  grin. 

“  Most  assuredly,  sir.  Couldn’t  leave  Angus  behind. 
He  would  pine  away  and  die  if  I  pulled  out  without 
him!  ” 

“  All  right!  Get  hold  of  him  as  soon  as  possible. 
And  now  we  had  better  get  through  the  routine  work 
as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  you  can  have  the  after¬ 
noon  free  for  your  preparations.” 


IV 

The  light  from  the  roaring  fire  played  fitfully  on 
the  spruces  surrounding  the  clearing,  and  caused  them 
to  trace  dark,  fantastic  shadows  on  the  snow.  Over¬ 
head  the  stars  sparkled  brightly  in  the  wintry 
sky,  the  cold,  clear  air  seeming  to  intensify  their 
light. 

On  the  spruce  mat  in  front  of  the  fire  lolled  Corporal 
Weston,  flat  on  his  back,  his  head  on  his  bed-roll  with 
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his  hands  clasped  behind  the  neck,  puffing  contentedly 
away  at  his  pipe.  Beside  him  sat  Constable  Wilmot — 
a  youth  of  about  twenty  years — propped  up  against  his 
bedding,  staring  moodily  into  the  fire,  his  cold  pipe 
suspended  from  his  mouth.  Angus  MacKenzie  was 
indulging  in  his  favourite  pastime  when  there  were  no 
immediate  demands  for  his  energies :  he  lay  rolled  up 
in  his  blankets,  snoring  gently! 

Ten  sleigh-dogs  were  rolled  up  at  the  foot  of  the 
respective  tree,  to  which  each  was  chained;  and  two 
empty  sleighs  were  leaning  up  against  a  spruce  near 
the  trail  a  few  yards  away. 

Corporal  Weston  had  found  Constable  Wilmot  at 
Beaver  Narrows.  They  had  experienced  no  difficulties 
in  picking  up  Moran’s  trail.  As  Inspector  Trench  had 
predicted  to  the  corporal,  the  Indians  were  almost 
falling  over  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  furnish 
information  about  this  slayer  of  one  of  their  tribe  and 
race. 

At  Beaver  Narrows  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
Moran  had  taken  to  a  trail  leading  north  and  west, 
and  the  corporal,  Constable  Wilmot,  and  Angus  had 
set  out  in  pursuit  with  their  two  dog-teams.  The  con¬ 
stable’s  guide  had  been  dismissed  at  Beaver  Narrows. 
The  replenishing  of  their  larder  would  become  more 
difficult  the  farther  north  they  penetrated,  and  it  had, 
therefore,  become  necessary  to  cut  the  mouths  to  feed 
down  to  a  minimum. 

Day  after  day  they  had  followed  this  trail  which  was 
gradually  sweeping  around  towards  Great  Slave  Lake. 
Moran’s  intention  was  clearly  to  get  into  the  Great 
Slave  Lake  district  and  hide  out  somewhere  in  the 
trapping  camps  there,  probably  assuming  that  nobody 
would  think  of  looking  for  him  so  far  away  from  the 
scene  of  his  crimes. 

The  police  officers  were  fairly  convinced  that  Moran 
could  have  no  suspicion  that  he  was  being  pursued;  but 
nevertheless  he  was  evidently  taking  no  chances,  as 
the  information  picked  up  by  the  officers  from  stray 
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Indians  indicated  that  Moran  was  pushing  ahead  as 
fast  as  his  dogs  would  go. 

They  had  now  left  behind  them  the  deep  forests,  and 
had  arrived  up  in  the  country  which  forms  the  last 
outpost  towards  the  Barrens,  where  the  trees  grow  in 
scattered  bluffs  between  the  low,  rolling  hills,  bluffs 
which  grow  farther  and  farther  apart  the  farther  north 
one  travels;  and  the  trees  themselves  are  only  twisted 
and  gnarled  spruces  and  occasional  birches — scrub 
timber — which  grow  more  and  more  stunted  as  they 
get  northwards  till  at  last  the  Barrens  smother  them 
for  good. 

As  Corporal  Weston  was  lying  there  in  front  of  the 
fire,  he  occasionally  shot  glances  at  the  constable.  He 
had  noticed  for  some  time  that  the  constable  had 
grown  moodier  and  more  taciturn  as  the  days  passed; 
but  the  corporal  had  set  it  down  to  a  temporary  mental 
state,  caused  by  the  newness  of  his  surroundings  to 
the  constable,  and  which  would  soon  wear  away.  But, 
instead,  the  constable’s  peculiar  mood  had  daily 
grown  more  pronounced.  He  did  not  seem  to  take 
any  interest  in  the  incidents  of  the  trail,  and  he 
executed  his  share  of  the  camp-duties  mechanically  as 
if  his  thoughts  were  far  away.  And  at  night  he  would 
sit — as  now — without  speaking,  and  gaze  into  the  fire 
with  a  brooding,  far-away  look. 

The  corporal  had  begun  to  feel  slightly  uneasy  at 
the  youngster’s  persistent  moodiness,  and  he  thought 
that  it  was  about  time  for  him  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand. 

“  Look  here,  Wilmot!  ”  he  approached  the  subject 
“  You  seem  frightfully  down  on  your  luck  these  days. 
What  seems  to  be  the  matter?  ” 

“  Nothing!  ”  answered  the  constable  shortly,  with¬ 
out  changing  his  position.  “  I  am  only  thinking.” 

“  Well,  your  thoughts  don’t  seem  to  be  particularly 
happy.  And  I  have  always  found  it  to  be  an  excellent 
remedy  to  share  unpleasant  reflections  with  somebody 
else.  So  let  us  hear  all  about  it!  ”  The  corporal’s 
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tone  was  encouraging,  but  the  constable  remained 
silent,  and  the  corporal  had  to  pick  up  the  thread  of 
conversation  himself. 

“  Look  here,  old  man,”  he  said  in  a  friendly  voice. 
“  I  don’t  want  to  pry  into  your  private  thoughts, 
but  I  have  found  this  country  to  be  an  exceedingly 
unhealthy  place  to  brood  in.  So  let  us  have  your  tale 
of  woes,  old  son,  and  afterwards  we  will  constitute 
ourselves  into  a  committee  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
dispel  your  melancholy.” 

The  constable  remained  deep  in  thought  for  some 
moments,  while  Weston  eyed  him  expectantly.  At  last 
the  lad  spoke : 

“  Look  here,  Corporal,  I  don’t  know  exactly  how 
to  explain,  and  I  know  you  will  think  me  a  frightful 
ass,  but  the  fact  is  that  all  that  out  there,”  he  waved 
-his  hand  towards  the  shadows  outside  the  circle  of 
light  from  the  fire,  “  oppresses  me  and — and  terrifies 
me,”  he  finished  almost  in  a  whisper. 

“How  do  you  mean,  terrifies  you?  ”  asked  the 
corporal  curiously. 

“  That  is  just  what  I  can’t  explain.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  to  myself  even.  All  that  out  there  has  an 
oppressive  effect  on  me.  I  mean  the  vastness  and 
silence!  The  monotony!  That  eternal  trail  in  front 
and  behind,  where  we  seem  to  crawl  along  as  so  many 
ants,  without  getting  anywhere !  And  the  cold  and 
those  accursed  blizzards !  Especially  the  blizzards, 
when  the  drifting  snow  whips  your  face  till  it  is  raw, 
and  the  icy  blasts  choke  the  breath  out  of  you,  and 
freeze  you  to  the  very  marrow  of  your  bones,  and 
your  nose  and  eyes  are  clogged  up  with  lumps  of 
ice!  God,  how  I  hate  it  all!  ”  he  exclaimed 
passionately.  “  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  this  accursed 
North.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  the  hands  of  a  huge, 
cruel  monster  which  is  only  sporting  with  me  before 
it  chokes  me  for  good!  Well,  Corporal,”  he  ended 
more  quietly.  “  I  suppose  you  think  I  am  crazy,  or 
— or  a  blinking  coward.  But  there  it  is.” 
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“  I  don’t  think  you  are  crazy  or  anything  of  the 
sort,”  said  the  corporal  reflectively.  “  You  are  not 
the  first  person  whom  the  North  has  affected  in  this 
way.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  temperament.  You 
are  too  sensitive  of  your  surroundings  or  too  high- 
strung.  Not  being  a  psychologist,  I  can’t  exactly 
define  the  mental  causes.  But  you  have  to  fight  these 
feelings,  son,  or  else  sooner  or  later  your  nerves  will 
give  way.  We  have  been  doing  quite  a  spell  of  hard, 
forced  travelling  lately,  so  I  suppose  you  are  a  bit 
fagged,  and  then  one  is  liable  to  become  slightly 
inclined  towards  morbidness.  Anyhow,  you  remember 
what  those  Indians  told  us,  we  met  a  few  days  ago 
back  on  the  trail  ?  That  Moran  was  only  three  or 
four  days  ahead  of  us,  and  that  his  dogs  were 
showing  signs  of  giving  out?  Well,  if  that  informa¬ 
tion  is  correct — and  I  don’t  doubt  it  is — we’ll  have 
our  man  in  a  couple  of  days;  and  then  we’ll  promptly 
turn  our  backs  on  this  somewhat  inhospitable  land,  and 
hustle  back  for  home  and  the  flesh-pots  of  civilization. 
So  just  look  on  this  trip  as  a  picnic  and  refuse  to  be 
depressed!  ” 

The  constable  seemed  to  weigh  the  corporal’s  words 
in  his  mind  for  a  while.  At  last  he  said  somewhat 
doubtfully  : 

“  I’ll  try  my  best,  Corporal,  and  I  hope  it’ll  work. 
But  there  is  another  thing,”  he  continued  hesitatingly. 
“  If — if  something  should  go  wrong,  and  I  should 
pass  out  somehow — you  know  things  might  happen— 
will  you  promise  me  to  bring  me  South,  and  not 
bury  me  up  here?  The  idea  of  being  left  here — in 
this  miserable  silence  and  loneliness — well — the  idea 
horrifies  me!  ” 

“  Good  God,  man!  ”  burst  out  the  corporal,  half 
exasperated.  “  Don’t  get  ideas  like  that  into  your 
head,  or  you  will  go  batchy !  What  on  earth  is  going 
to  happen  up  here  ?  The  only  one  something  is  going 
to  happen  to  is  that  bohunk  in  front — and  he  deserves 
all  that  is  coming  to  him.  But  if  it  will  make  you 
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feel  easier  in  your  mind,  I’ll  promise  you  on  my 
word  that  if  you  should  happen  to  peg  out  on  this  trip, 
I’ll  lug  you  along  and  give  you  a  Christian  burial 
outside.  But  shake  this  morbidness  out  of  your 
system,  for  the  love  of  Mike,  whoever  that  gentleman 
is,  and  make  up  your  mind  that  you  will  soon  see  dear 
old  Prince  Albert  again.” 

“  I  hope  so.  We  can’t  get  there  soon  enough  to 
suit  me.  Anyhow,  when  I  am  first  out,  I  pray  that 
I’ll  never  see  this  accursed  country  again!  I  only 
wish  that  my  four  years  were  up,  as  soon  as  we  get 
out,  so  that  I  could  chuck  the  police  for  good!  ” 

“  But  why  on  earth  did  you  join  the  police  in  the 
first  place,  when  the  work  is  so — uncongenial  to  you, 
let’s  say?  ”  queried  the  corporal. 

“  What  did  I  know  about  the  work  when  I 
joined?  ”  retorted  the  lad  bitterly.  “  I  came  over 
to  Canada  to  make  a  living.  I  was  the  younger  son 
of  a  parson  at  home.  Funds  were  low,  and  there 
wasn’t  enough  to  send  us  all  through  ’\  arsity.  Bu 
decent  jobs  didn’t  seem  to  come  my  way  over  here, 
and  as  I  was  fond  of  horses  and  riding  I  drifted  into 
the  police.  But  if  I  had  been  aware  of  what  a  member 
of  the  police  is  called  upon  to  do,  a  thousand  horses 
wouldn’t  have  been^able  to  drag  me  into  it!  And  as 
soon  as  my  four  years  are  up— out  I  go! 

“  Well  doiTt  worry,  old  son.  Everything  will 
come  right  in  the  end,”  was  the  only  thing  the 
corporal  could  think  of  saying  to  this..  Keep  a 
stiff  upper  lip.  and  tell  the  North  to  do  its  worst  and 
eo  hang!  Anyhow,  we  had  better  1  oil  in.  It  is 
getting  late,  and  we  want  to  make  an  early  star 
to-morrow  morning,  to  steal  another  march  on  Mr 
Moran.  And  I  bet  that  by  to-morrow  you  will  feel 
about  a  hundred  per  cent,  better  for  oui  little  chat . 
And  the  corporal  smiled  encouragingly  as  he  slapped 

th^tConstab^i  ^  assumed  cheerfulness,  the  corporal 
was  considerably  perturbed  by  what  he  had  heard,  and 
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for  quite  a  while  he  lay  awake  in  his  sleeping-bag, 
revolving  in  his  mind  the  tragedy  of  this  lad  who  was 
so  utterly  out  of  his  element;  such  a  glaring  example 
of  the  round  peg  in  the  square  hole.  The  whole 
trouble,  reflected  the  corporal,  was  that  the  lad  was 
super-sensitive.  Happenings  and  circumstances  which 
he,  Weston,  accepted  and  dismissed  as  mere  incidents, 
would  strike  a  chord  in  the  very  soul  of  the  impressible 
Wilmot,  and  would  react  on  his  brains.  And  then  he 
would  sit  and  nurse  these  brain-apparitions  of  his,  and 
eventually  they  would  take  the  shape  of  ogres  or 
something  of  the  sort.  The  corporal  had  known  of 
similar  cases  in  the  past  during  his  stay  in  the  North. 
He  had  seen  young  chaps  who  had  strolled  with 
serene  confidence  into  this  country  of  loneliness  and 
silence,  this  country  which  tests  the  nerves  and  the 
courage  of  a  man  to  their  very  utmost;  and  he  had 
seen  some  of  these  youngsters  return  with  shaky 
nerves,  mere  shadows  of  themselves,  and  broken  in 
spirit,  trying  to  bolster  up  their  failing  nerve  and 
courage  with  that  accursed  remedy— the  bottle !  Was 
Wilmot  bent  for  the  same  road?  And  if  so,  what 
could,  he,  the  corporal,  do  to  prevent  it  ?  Long  into 
the  night  he  lay  pondering  this  problem,  but  he  could 
find  no  better  solution  than  decide  that  as  soon  as  he 
got  back  to  Portage  Bend,  he  would  lay  the  whole 
matter  in  front  of  Inspector  Trench,  and  have  the 
inspector  induce  the  authorities  in  Prince  Albert  to 
have  Wilmot  transferred  to  a  prairie  station.  Having 
resolved  his  line  of  action,  the  corporal  closed  his 
eyes  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 


v 

Two  days  later,  as  dusk  had  commenced  to  spread 
its  grey  shadows  over  the  huge,  white,  undulating 
carpet  which  spread  from  horizon  to  horizon,  the  two 
officers  and  Angus  beheld  from  the  crest  of  a  low 
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hill  a  fire,  which  flickered  fitfully  between  the  trees 
of  a  bluff,  some  two  miles  ahead  of  them;  and  they 
knew  that  at  last  they  had  run  their  quarry  to  earth. 

The  corporal  promptly  gave  a  few  hasty  commands, 
and  their  dog-teams  were  turned  around  and  driven 
back  down  into  the  valley  from  which  they  had  just 
ascended,  followed  by  the  three  men. 

By  a  small  bluff  in  the  flat,  shallow  bottom  of  the 
valley  the  corporal  called  a  halt. 

“  What  is  the  next  move?  ”  asked  the  constable 
eagerly.  He  seemed  to  have  grown  a  shade  more 
cheerful  since  his  talk  with  the  corporal  a  few.  nights 
previously,  and  now,  when  the  moment  for  action  had 
come,  he  appeared  to  have  cast  off  the  rest  of  his 
moroseness. 

“We  are  going  to  pitch  camp,  son!  answered 
the  corporal  cheerily. 

“But  why?”  queried  the  constable,  puzzled. 

“  Aren’t  we  going  straight  ahead  and  arrest  that 
fellow  out  there?  ”  and  he  jerked  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  distant  camp-fire  which  was  now 
screened  from  view  by  the  intervening  hill. 

“  Good  Lord,  man!  ”  exclaimed  the  corporal, 
staring.  “  What  on  earth  do  you  take  this  outfit  for? 
A  suicide-club?  A  fat  chance  we  would  have  of 
getting  near  the  fellow  if  we  made  openly  for  his 
camp,  with  him  standing  behind  a  convenient  tree 
with  his  rifle,  using  us  as  targets.  We  would  all  of  us 
have  passed  over  the  Great  Divide  before  we  could  get 
anywhere  near  him.  No,  no,  my  dear  old  thing!  ^  We 
must  avoid  bloodshed  and  the  horrors  of  warj^ 

“  But  how  are  we  going  to  get  him,  then? 

“  You  pain  me,  comrade!  ”  There  was  reproach 
in  the  corporal’s  voice.  “  Haven’t  you  by  this  time 
discovered  what  a  great  general  the  world  Las  lost 
in  me?  You  leave  it  all  to  your  uncle,  son!  After 
we  have  indulged  in  a  substantial  meal,  and  when  our 
pipes  are  going  well,  I  shall  divulge  my  cunning 
scheme  for  capturing  that  misguided  bohunk  out 
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there  without  risk  to  anybody — the  bohunk,  perhaps, 
excepted,”  he  added  as  an  afterthought. 

When  they  at  last  were  seated  cosily  around  their 
fire,  after  a  hearty  meal,  the  corporal  commenced : 

‘‘The  position  is  this:  We  know  that  Moran  is 
out  there  ahead  of  us,  but  he  doesn’t  know  we  are 
here.  He  can’t  see  our  fire  as  it  is  screened  by  the 
hill,  and  it  is  more  than  improbable  that  he  spotted 
us  during  the  few  minutes  we  were  standing  on  the 
crest  of  that  hill.  Even  if  he  did,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him,  at  that  distance  in  the  dusk,  to 
make  out  whether  we  were  caribou,  wolves,  or  some 
other  vermin.  So  we  can  safely  presume  that  he  is 
ignorant  of  having  near  neighbours.  It  is  further 
more  than  probable  that  he  and  his  dogs  are  so  fagged, 
that  when  they  first  fall  asleep  a  few  careful  prowlers 
around  their  camp  will  not  disturb  their  sweet 
slumbers. 

‘‘The  programme  is,  therefore,  simply  this:  We 
will  make  ourselves  comfy  here  till  midnight.  Then 
we’ll  don  our  snow-shoes  and  cut  cross-country  to 
the  south  end  of  the  bluff,  which  Moran  is  patronizing. 

I  suppose  you  noticed  that  it  stretches  for  about  a 
mile  in  that  direction  from  Moran’s  camp.  From  this 
point  we’ll  sneak  up  on  the  camp  from  the  rear.  You, 
Wilmot,  and  you,  Angus,  will  carry  your  rifles,  but 
for  the  love  of  Mike,  don’t  start  any  fancy  shooting 
unless  Moran  commences  potting  us.  We’ll  try  to 
sneak  up  to  within  about  twenty  yards  of  the  camp,  and 
there  remove  our  snow-shoes,  because  I  don’t  want 
any  of  us  to  be  hampered  by  them  in  case  it  comes  to 
a  rough-house.  The  snow  will  be  pretty  hard  under 
the  trees,  so  we  won’t  sink  in  very  badly.  Now  we 
come  to  the  rough  stuff!  I’ll  rush  in  and  overpower 
Moran  if  he  is  still  asleep;  then  you,  Wilmot,  will 
come  into  the  picture  and  help  me  get  the  bracelets 
on  him;  and  you,  Angus,  will  keep  the  fellow  covered 
with  your  rifle  to  prevent  any  funny  business.  But 
if  he  spots  us,  somehow,  we  have  to  make  a  combined 
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rush  and  act  as  the  exigencies— damned  hot  word  that 
— demand.  In  other  words,  Angus,  we’ll  collar  the 
beggar  any  old  how;  but  don’t  shoot  except  as  a 
last  desperate  measure.  That  is  the  lot.  Sweet  and 
simple,  isn’t  it?  ” 

His  two  companions  heartily  concurred  in  the  plan 
of  campaign,  the  constable  by  a  lew  complimentary 
remarks,  Angus  by  his  usual  non-committal  grunt. 

They  thereupon  settled  down  to  wait  for  the 
appointed  hour :  the  constable  slightly  excited,  the 
corporal  thoroughly  happy  and  at  peace  with  the 
world,  and  Angus  rolled  in  his  blankets,  snoring 
gently  in  utter  unconcern. 

The  corporal’s  plan  worked  like  a  clock.  He  had, 
obviously,  been  correct  in  his  surmise  of  the  utter 
weariness  of  Moran  and  his  dogs;  for  the  three  dark 
shadows  which  flitted  in  and  out  amongst  the  trees 
got  right  up  to  Moran’s  camp  without  being  challenged 
by  any  living  thing. 

Something  seemed  to  indicate  to  Moran  that  all  was 
not  right  with  the  world  when  he  awoke  by  having  a 
heavy  body  fall  on  him,  nearly  smothering  him  m  the 
process;  and  before  he  was  fully  awake  he  had  been 
rolled  clear  of  his  blankets,  and  his  wrists  were  held 
together  in  the  steely  grip  of  a  pair  of  handcuffs.  He 
blinked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  three  shadowy 
figures  surrounding  him,  which  he  could  only  just 
make  out  in  the  light  from  his  dying  fire.  m 

“What  the  h— 1  is  the  meanin  of  this.  he 
demanded.  “  And  who  the  h  1  are  you? 

“  We  are  three  members  of  the  Royal  Noith-West 
Mounted  Police,  and  we  hold  a  warrant  for  your  arrest 
on  the  charge  of  murder,’’  enlightened  the  corporal 

°b“gI  guessed  you  would  be  some  God  damn  thrash 

of  sneaking - Red-coats!  And  where  do  you  get 

that  murder-stuff  from,  anyhow?  Can’t  a  free  citizen 
take  a  trip  in  this  country  without  bein  mauled  about  by 
God  damned  Red-coats?  ” 
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“  Not  if  he  indulges  in  murder  as  a  pastime, 
Moran!  ” 

And  who  the  h — 1  said  I  was  Moran?  ”  inquired 
the  man  quickly.  “  Lemme  tell  you,  you  are  barkin’ 
up  the  wrong  tree,  Mister  Policeman.  You  have 
got  the  wrong  man,  and  I’ll  make  it  good  and  hot 
for  you  if  you  don’t  lemme  go,  and  that  mighty 
pronto!  ” 

The  corporal  threw  a  few  sticks  on  the  fire,  and  as 
these  blazed  up,  he  carefully  studied  his  captive  in  the 
brightened  light. 

“  H’m!  We’ll  have  to  take  a  chance  on  you  being 
the  right  man,”  he  said  after  a  while.  “  Anyhow,  you 
answer  nearly  enough  to  the  description  of  Mister 
Red  Moran,  to  make  it  worth  while  to  take  you  along 
for  a  trip  to  Portage  Bend.  If  you  prove  to  be  the 
wrong  man,  I  promise  that  I  will  tender  you  my  most 
handsome  apologies,”  the  corporal  assured  him  with 
an  ill-concealed  grin. 

“  And  I  tell  you  I  ain’t  goin’  to  no  Portage  Bend 
with  you!  ”  raved  the  prisoner. 

“Oh,  shut  up!  You  weary  me!  ”  was  the 
corporal’s  unfeeling  retort.  He  turned  away  from  the 
prisoner  and  accosted  Angus.  “  You  collect  our 
snow-shoes,  Angus,  and  hitch  up  this  chap’s  dog- 
team.  Then  pack  his  outfit  on  his  sleigh,  and  we’ll 
hustle  back  to  our  own  camp.  As  to  you,”  he  again 
turned  to  the  prisoner,  “  if  you  won’t  come  peaceably, 
you  will  put  us  to  the  painful  necessity  of  hog-tying 
you,  and  bringing  you  along  that  way!  So  which  is 
it  to  be?  ” 

“  Aw,  I’ll  come  peacefully  all  right,  seein’  I  ain’t  got 
no  option.  But  I’ll  get  even  with  the  whole  crew 
of  you  yet,  see  if  I  don’t!  ” 

The  corporal  vouchsafed  no  answer.  The  prisoner’s 
remarks  bored  him  immensely.  He  had  heard  similar 
threats  so  many,  many  times  in  the  past.  He  filled 
and  lighted  his  pipe,  while  Angus  quickly  and  efficiently 
got  the  prisoner’s  outfit  packed,  and  his  dogs 
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harnessed;  and  soon  the  little  procession  was  winding 
its  way  towards  the  officers’  camp. 


VI 

All  over  the  Barrens  roam  the  herds  of  the  wild 
North  American  reindeer,  the  caribou.  In  the  winter 
a  migration  of  these  herds  sets  in  towards  the 
South.  The  reason  for  this  exodus  is  not  quite  clear. 
It  may  be  that  the  caribou  are  looking  for  the  shelter 
of  the  deep  forests  against  the  fierce  blizzards;  or  that 
farther  south  the  snow  may  be  softer  and  consequently 
easier  to  scratch  through  with  their  hoofs  down  to  the 
moss,  their  staple  diet;  or  there  may  be  other  reasons. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  herds  start  drifting 
southwards  as  soon  as  the  snow  begins  to  cover  the 
ground  in  earnest,  and  they  can,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  be  found  as  far  south  as  on  the  fifty-fifth 
parallel. 

Always  on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear  of  each  of 
these  roaming  herds  can  be  seen  the  grey,  sinister 
shapes  of  the  timber-wolves,  which  cling  to  the  herds 
like  destroyers  and  torpedo-boats  do  to  an  enemy 

fleet  at  night.  ,  , 

These  marauders  dare  not  get  too  close  to  the  herd, 
for  when  attacked,  the  caribou  form  an  unbroken 
ring  of  dangerous,  sharp  antlers  and  front  hoofs  a 
ring  which  is  impenetrable  and  unbreakable  for  the 
fiercest  wolves.  It  is  the  stragglers  that  the  wolves 
tackle.  The  lone  caribou  is  not  even  a  match  for  a 
lone  wolf.  While  the  wolf  on  account  of  the  big 
spread  of  his  paws  can  run  on  top  of’  the  snow-crust, 
the  caribou,  on  the  other  hand,  sinks  deeply  mto 
the  snow.  Consequently  the  swift-moving  wolf  can 
attack  its  floundering  victim  at  any  point  it  chooses, 
without  the  latter  having  a  chance  to  turn  and  meet 
the  attack  with  antlers  and  hoofs.  And  as  the  wolves 
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are  always  on  hand,  watching  and  waiting,  the 
penalty  inflicted  on  the  caribou  which  drops  out  of 
the  herd  is  death. 

It  was  about  noon  of  a  day,  some  ten  days  after 
Moran  s  capture,  that  the  corporal  and  his  party  came 
across  the  tracks  of  a  big  herd  of  caribou  which  had 
crossed  their  trail  only  some  eight  or  ten  hours 
previously,  according  to  Angus,  who  was  an  expert  in 
such  matters. 

The  corporal  immediately  suggested  setting  off  in 
pursuit  of  the  herd. 

Look  here  I  ”  he  explained.  “  It  is  now  nearly 
two  weeks  since  we  finished  our  last  bit  of  moose 
meat,  and  personally  I  am  commencing  to  weary  of 
pemmican,  salt  bacon,  and  the  products  of  the 
packing  houses.  I  don’t  know  about  you  fellows,  but 
my  mouth  nearly  waters  at  the  thought  of  fresh  meat. 
And  here  is  a  nice  larder  all  handed  out  to  us,  so  it 
would  really  be  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  to 
refuse  the  offer.  What  say  ?  Personally,  I  am  full 
out  for  bagging  a  caribou.” 

The  proposal  was  carried  unanimously. 

Good!  ”  continued  the  corporal.  “  We  will 
proceed  to  yonder  bluff  down  the  trail,  and  pitch  camp 
there.  Then  Angus  and  I  will  take  your  team, 
Wilmot,  and  my  own,  and  follow  up  the  herd. 
Luckily  the  caribou  have  broken  trail  for  us,  so  it 
won’t  take  long  to  catch  up  with  them.  We  will 
leave  you  to  entertain  our  guest  here,  Wilmot,”  he 
jerked  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  scowling 
prisoner,  “  during  our  absence.  I  am  sorry  you 
can’t  go,  old  man,”  he  added,  as  he  noticed  the 
disappointed  expression  on  Wilmot's  face.  “  But  you 
see,  Angus  and  I  have  had  lots  of  experience  at  this 
kind  of  thing,  and  you  have  had  none.  And  it  is 
really  the  dickens  of  a  job  to  skin  an  animal  and  cut 
up  the  carcass  in  the  cold  if  you  have  had  no  practice. 
And  we  don’t  want  to  lose  any  time,  as  our 
provisions  are  getting  rather  low,  and  we  want  to 
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hustle  to  the  nearest  trading-post  as  fast  as  we  can 
get  there.  But  cheer  up,  old  thing!  As  soon  as  we 
have  replenished  our  somewhat  sketchy  larder,  I’ll 
let  you  have  a  go  at  the  first  caribou  herd  we  fall  in 
with!  ” 

The  constable  brightened  preceptibly  at  this. 

“  Right  oh,  Corporal!  ”  he  said.  “  I’ll  keep  house 
till  you  come  back.  How  long  will  you  be? 

“  I  expect  we’ll  be  back  some  time  to-night,  or 
early  to-morrow  morning.” 

They  quickly  proceeded  to  the  bluff  indicated  by  the 
corporal,  and,  after  he  and  Angus  had  assisted  Wilmot 
in  hurriedly  preparing  camp,  they  started  out  in 
pursuit  of  the  herd  with  their  two  dog-teams. 

They  made  good  time,  as  their  sleighs  were 
practically  empty;  their  bedding — which  they  had 
brought  along  in  case  they  had  to  camp  out  for  the 
night — their  rifles  and  a  grub  box  being  the  sum  total 
of  their  load.  The  wide  swath,  left  in  the  snow  by 
the  herd,  had  been  trampled  so  hard  and  smooth  by 
the  thousands  of  little  hoofs  that  it  formed  an  almost 
smooth  trail,  and  the  sleighs  were  running  as  easily 
as  if  on  a  runway. 

It  was  about  two  hours  after  they  had  left  camp 
that  a  disturbing  thought  suddenly  struck  the 
corporal. 

“  Hang  it!  ”  he  muttered  to  himself.  “  I  have 
shipped  all  our  ammunition,  including  that  of 
Moran’s,  and  in  the  hurry  I  completely  forgot  to 
leave  any  for  Wilmot!  Anyhow,  he  has  got  his 
revolver,  and  he  won’t  be  bothered  by  any  wolves 
with  caribou  in  the  vicinity,  so  he’ll  be  all  right.  It 
is  too  late  to  turn  back  now.”  And  he  dismissed  the 
matter  from  his  mind. 

Towards  sunset  they  at  last  caught  up  with  the 
herd.  The  caribou  were  about  to  cross  a  lake.  The 
van  of  the  herd  was  already  out  on  the  snow-covered 
ice,  while  the  main  body  of  the  animals  was  still 
ploughing  through  the  deep  snow-drifts  on  the  shore. 
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Five  timber-wolves,  which  had  been  in  attendance  on 
the  herd,  bolted  as  soon  as  Angus  and  the  corporal 
appeared,  and  the  caribou  looked  apprehensively 
back  at  the  hunters  and  tried  to  accelerate  their 
advance. 

Hunting  caribou  in  deep  snow  was  not  a  sport  that 
appealed  to  the  corporal.  The  animals  were  so 
pathetically  helpless  that  the  whole  business  was  more 
like  slaughter.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  food;  so  the  corporal  temporized 
between  his  sentiments  and  his  common  sense  by 
sending  Angus  forward  with  orders  to  shoot  one  of 
the  animals. 

As  soon  as  the  sharp  report  from  Angus’s  rifle 
sang  through  the  cold,  clear  air,  the  herd  frantically 
heaved  forward  in  panic,  looking  like  a  fleet  of  small 
boats  tossing  on  a  rough  sea. 

But  one  quiet  body  lay  behind  on  the  lake-shore, 
and  around  it  a  red  patch  began  to  spread  on  the 
white  carpet. 

The  corporal  and  Angus  immediately  commenced 
to  skin  the  fallen  animal.  As  the  corporal  had 
indicated  to  Wilmot,  it  was  not  a  pleasant  or  easy 
job.  The  heavy  fur-mittens  had  to  be  discarded,  and 
light,  woollen  finger  gloves  had  to  be  substituted. 
The  cold  cut  right  through  these  thin  gloves,  and 
every  few  minutes  they  had  to  suspend  their  work 
to  rub  their  half-frozen  fingers  with  snow,  to  renew 
the  blood-circulation. 

.  Once  during  their  task  the  corporal  and  Angus 
simultaneously  threw  up  their  heads,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  they  both  listened  intently,  their  ears  cocked 
towards  the  north-east,  in  which  direction  their  camp 
was  situated. 

“  Wasn’t  that  a  shot,  Angus?  ”  the  corporal 
presently  inquired. 

“  Ah-ha!  ”  agreed  Angus. 

“  I  thought  so  myself,”  said  the  corporal.  “  It 
must  have  been  Wilmot  firing  his  revolver;  but  why? 
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And  why  only  one  shot?  Hope  he  hasn’t  gone  potty 
or  something,  and  has  started  in  to  murder  the 
prisoner!  ”  he  concluded  with  a  half  smile. 

“  Heem  perhaps  shoot  rabeet,  maybe  so!  ” 
suggested  Angus  in  his  best  English;  he  only 
conversed  in  Cree  with  the  corporal  when  in  a 
hurry. 

“  I  suppose  that’s  it!  ”  agreed  the  corporal.  They 
listened  for  a  few  more  minutes,  but  as  no  further 
shots  were  heard,  they  again  bent  to  their  interrupted 
labours. 

Presently  the  sun  sank  behind  the  frost  haze  on  the 
western  horizon,  like  a  huge,  red  ball,  and  a  slight 
breeze  sprang  up  from  the  north  which  stung  the 
faces  of  the  two  men  and  seemed  to  cut  through  their 
clothes,  and  which  generally  added  to  the  unattractive¬ 
ness  of  their  job.  As  the  dusk  quickly  deepened  into 
darkness,  the  snow-owls  could  be  heard  hooting  in 
the  bluffs  scattered  about;  and  from  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  lake  sounded,  from  time  to  time,  the  wild 
howl  of  a  lone  wolf  which  had  probably  scented  the 
dead  caribou.  And  over  their  heads,  flickered  and 
oscillated  the  restless  Aurora  Borealis,  playing  its 
soundless  symphony  of  light. 

At  last  the  animal  was  skinned  and  cut  up,  the 
skin  and  the  essential  parts  of  the  meat  packed  in  the 
sleighs,  and  the  corporal  and  Angus  drove  towards  a 
bluff  where  they  had  decided  to  rest  and  eat  while  they 
waited  for  the  moon  to  rise,  towards  midnight. 
Angus  suggested  to  camp  there  for  the  night,  but 
this  proposal  was  vetoed  by  the  corporal.  To  tell  the 
truth,  the  corporal  had  been  attacked  by  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  after  he  had  heard  that  distant  shot,  and 
he  wanted  to  return  to  camp  as  quickly  as  possible. 
It  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  travel  in  the 
darkness,  and  so  they  made  themselves  comfortable 
while  they  waited  for  the  moonlight  to  guide  them. 
They  cooked  themselves  a  thick,  juicy  caribou-steak 
each  for  supper,  the  dogs  also  coming  in  for  the  feast 
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by  being  allowed  some  pieces  of  raw  meat  each.  They 
did  not  get  too  much,  however,  as  meat  is  rather 
heavy  for  the  “  huskies,”  used  as  they  are  to  a  diet 
of  fish,  and  is  liable  to  make  them  sick,  or  at  least 
sluggish  and  lazy. 

After  the  meal  was  over  the  two  men  lolled 
comfortably  back  against  their  bedding  in  the  flickering 
firelight,  puffed  at  their  pipes,  and  conversed  lazily  in 
sleepy  monosyllables. 


VII 

Constable  Wilmot  was  feeling  not  a  little  lonesome 
and  forlorn  after  he  had  seen  his  companions 
disappear.  He  tentatively  addressed  a  few  remarks 
to  the  prisoner,  but  soon  desisted,  as  his  friendly 
advances  were  stubbornly  received  with  scowling 
silence. 

Moran  had  been  handcuffed  before  the  hunters  left, 
and  this  circumstance  had  further  soured  a  naturally 
acid  disposition.  It  was  the  usual  routine  that  he 
was  left  unfettered  all  day,  and  only  was  handcuffed 
when  the  party  retired  for  the  night;  but  the  corporal 
had  decided  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  leave  him  alone 
with  Wilmot  without  “  cramping  his  style  somewhat,” 
as  Weston  expressed  it. 

The  particular  pair  of  handcuffs  which  adorned  his 
wrists  was  a  patent  affair.  Each  “  bracelet  ” 
consisted  of  two  arcs  joined  together  by  a  hinge.  One 
arc  held  the  lock  which  slid  over  a  notched  elongation 
on  the  other  arc,  and  which  engaged  in  any  of  the 
notches  as  it  was  pushed  along.  One  was  able,  by 
simply  sliding  the  lock  along  to  the  appropriate  notch, 
to  adjust  the  ring  to  any  size  of  wrist.  The  lock 
closed  automatically,  but  in  order  to  open  or  enlarge 
any  of  the  “  bracelets  ”  the  key  had  to  be  used. 

After  the  constable  had  given  up  his  attempts  at 
entertaining  the  captive  with  small-talk,  he  commenced 
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preparing  a  combined  lunch  and  tea.  A  suggestion 
by  Moran  that  he  could  eat  better  with  his  hands  free 
was  ignored. 

During  the  meal  Moran  tried  to  ease  his  feelings 
by  passing  some  pointed  and  unflattering  remarks 
relative  to  the  constable’s  ability  as  a  cook,  but  as 
the  constable  remained  entirely  unruffled  under  this 
verbal  broadside,  he  soon  desisted,  and  the  meal 
progressed  in  silence — that  is,  so  far  as  talking  was 
concerned.  Owing  to  Moran’s  particular  style  of 
absorbing  food,  complete  silence  could  never  reign 
anywhere,  if  Moran  was  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Their  meal  finished,  the  constable  had  nothing  to  do 
but  smoke  and  await  the  return  of  his  companions. 
Ever  and  again  his  eyes  would  stray  towards  the 
point  on  the  trail  where  they  would  reappear  on  their 
return.  Eventually  he  heard  the  faint  report  of 
Angus’s  shot;  but  it  sounded  so  far  distant,  and  he 
grew  quite  gloomy  when  he — after  some  rapid,  mental 
calculations — had  figured  out  the  probable  hour  of 
return  of  the  hunters. 

Moran  in  the  meantime  had  been  trying  to  “  dope 
out  ”  some  scheme  for  extricating  himself  from  his 
present  predicament.  He  shrewdly  realized  that  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  try  and  “  slip  somethin’  across 
the  corporal,”  so  it  was  now  or  never!  His  name 
would  not  be  Red  Moran  if  he  couldn’t  succeed  in 
hornswaggling  that  bit  of  a  greenhorn  of  a  constable ! 
From  time  to  time  he  cast  longing  glances  towards 
his  dogs,  and  from  them  his  glances  would  stray  to 
his  sleigh.  If  only  his  hands  were  free  he  would 
make  short  work  of  overpowering  the  constable  and 
hitting  the  trail.  How  to  get  his  hands  free?  That 
was  the  rub! 

He  thought  and  thought,  and  shortly  after  the 
report  of  Angus’s  shot  had  reached  them  he  had  a 
brilliant  inspiration. 

With  his  back  to  the  unsuspecting  constable  he 
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managed,  by  the  aid  of  his  right  thumb,  to  press  the 
lock  on  the  left  ring  of  the  handcuffs  down  a  few 
notches,  so  that  the  iron  bit  into  his  flesh.  He  waited 
for  a  few  minutes  to  give  the  flesh  around  the  ring 
time  to  swell,  and  then  he  turned  to  the  constable  with 
an  aggrieved  air. 

“  Say,  Mister,”  he  drawled.  “  You  might  loosen 
them  bracelets  some.  The  left  one  is  hurtin’  some¬ 
thin’  fierce.  Look!  ”  and  he  held  his  wrists  up  for 
the  constable’s  inspection. 

“  Great  Scott!  ”  ejaculated  the  constable.  “  How 
on  earth  did  that  happen?  ” 

“  How  the  hell  should  I  know?  ”  grumbled  Moran. 
“  I  just  noticed  ’while  ago  that  my  wrist  started 
hurtin’,  and  that  my  hand  was  gettin’  numb.  The 
wrist  must  of  started  swellin’  from  the  cold.  Look! 
It’s  still  swellin’ !  ” 

“  Right  oh!  We’ll  soon  fix  that.” 

The  constable,  who  unfortunately  still  retained 
some  faith  in  human  nature,  produced  the  key  and 
inserted  it  in  the  left  lock  of  the  handcuffs.  No 
sooner  had  the  lock  clicked  disengaged  than  Moran 
forced  his  hands  apart  with  a  sharp  jerk,  and  with 
free  hands  he  hurled  himself  at  the  constable. 

Though  taken  completely  off  his  guard,  the  constable 
did  not  lose  his  head.  He  at  once  closed  with 
Moran,  and  they  commenced  rolling  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  spruce  mat.  The  constable  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  no  match  for  the  burly  Red, 
and  he,  therefore,  disengaged  his  right  hand  and  slid 
it  carefully  towards  his  revolver-holster.  Moran  had 
by  now  got  his  hands  on  Wilmot’s  throat,  and  was 
pressing  so  hard  that  the  constable  was  gasping  while 
his  head  was  singing,  and  his  eyes  felt  as  if  they  were 
popping  out  of  their  sockets.  But  he,  nevertheless, 
stuck  determinedly  to  his  task  of  surreptitiously 
drawing  his  pistol.  He  had  this  nearly  free  of  the 
holster  when  Moran  discovered  his  manoeuvre,  and 
immediately  a  huge  paw  closed  over  the  constable  s 
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hand.  This  move  of  Moran’s  forced  him,  however, 
to  relax  the  pressure  on  Wilmot’s  wind-pipe,  and  the 
constable  having  to  some  degree  regained  his  breath, 
a  furious  wrestling  for  possession  of  the  revolver 
commenced.  To  and  fro  rolled  the  two  interlocked, 
panting  bodies,  clutching  each  other’s  throat  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  hand  was  grasping  and  clawing 
around  the  revolver  which  was  now  clear  of  the 
holster. 

Suddenly  a  slightly  muffled  report  came  from  the 
human  tangle  on  the  ground.  The  constable’s  body 
grew  limp  and  fell  forward  on  the  face,  the  head 
resting  on  the  left  arm,  and  there  he  lay  without  a 
movement,  as  if  peacefully  sleeping. 

Moran  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and,  breathing  heavily, 
he  stood  staring  down  at  the  still  figure. 

“  Doggone  my  luck,  if  he  ain’t  dead!  Must  of  got 
him  plumb  in  the  heart!  ”  he  muttered.  “  What  the 
hell  did  he  want  to  draw  that  six-shooter  for,  anyhow  ? 
It’s  his  own  fault,  curse  and  blast  him !  Lucky  I  got 
my  hand  on  the  trigger  with  the  gun  pointin’ 
straight  at  him,  or  he  might  of  got  me  instead.  I’ll 
have  to  make  tracks  pretty  quick,  I  guess! 

He  had  started  walking  towards  his  dogs  when  he 
stopped  dead  in  his  tracks,  his  repellent  features 
contracted  in  an  evil  leer.  He  had  just  had  another 

brain-wave!  .  ..  TM1  , 

“That’s  it,  sure!  ”  he  soliloquized.  Ill  grab 
my  rifle  what  is  still  in  my  sleigh,  go  an’  hide 
somewheres  up  the  trail,  and  when  that  elongated 
swine  of  a  corporal  and  that  damned  Breed  come 
breezin’  along,  I’ll  dump  them  both  off  !  I’ll  teach 
them  damned  Red-coats  not  to  interfere  with  me ! 

He  strode  rapidly  over  to  his  sleigh  after  first 
having  unlocked  and  dropped  the  handcuffs,  which  had 
been  dangling  from  his  right  wrist  during  his 
encounter  with  the  constable— picked  up  his  rifle,  and 
commenced  rummaging  around  in  his  grub-box  for 
cartridges.  They  were  gone !  Frantically  he  searched 
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the  constable’s  grub-box,  the  various  kit-bags  of  the 
party,  and  even  the  tunic-pockets  of  the  dead  constable 
— but  everywhere  he  drew  a  blank !  There  was  not  a 
single  round  of  rifle  ammunition  in  the  camp ! 

“That  swine  has  taken  them  all  with  him!  ”  he 
almost  sobbed  in  his  rage  of  disappointment  and 
despair.  “  I’ll  have  to  clear  out  quick!  They’s  sure 
to  have  heard  the  shot,  and  most  likely  they’s  on  their 
way  back  by  now  to  investigate!  ” 

Hurriedly  he  harnessed  his  dogs  to  his  sleigh,  and 
slung  his  bedding  and  grub-box  into  it.  Just  as  he 
was  about  to  start  he  bethought  himself  of  the  con¬ 
stable’s  revolver.  He  rushed  over  to  the  body,  drew 
the  gun  out  from  under  it,  and  quickly  undid  the  clip 
which  connected  it  with  the  lanyard  encircling  the 
constable’s  neck. 

“There’s  still  five  shots  left!  ’’  he  muttered.  “  I’ll 
have  a  fightin’  chance,  anyhow,  if  they  catch  up  with 
me !  ” 

His  homicidal  programme  for  the  disposal  of  the 
corporal  and  Angus  he  regretfully  abandoned,  as  he 
was  not  an  experienced  performer  with  the  revolver. 
Consequently  the  risk  was  too  big.  He  might  miss 
with  the  whole  five  rounds,  and  if — good  night ! 

A  few  minutes  later  he  had  disappeared  down  the. 
trail  in  the  gathering  dusk,  and  the  camp  was  deserted 
except  for  that  still  figure  in  the  scarlet  tunic.  The 
fire  crackled  merrily  for  a  while;  but  gradually  the 
playing  flames  died  down,  and  soon  the  darkness  and 
the  silence  of  death  held  the  camp  in  undisputed  sway, 
as  even  the  rabbits  seemed  to  shun  the  place. 


VIII 

It  was  getting  on  towards  five  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  corporal  and  Angus  were  nearing  the 
camp.  They  had  started  as  soon  as  the  moon  had 
risen,  and  had  travelled  fairly  fast. 
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The  corporal  had  not  been  able  to  shake  off  that 
feeling  of  uneasiness  caused  by  that  shot  they  had 
heard.  Angus’s  explanation  that  the  constable  had 
been  potting  rabbits  was  quite  plausible;  but  then  why 
only  one  shot  ?  It  was  more  than  unlikely  that  the 
constable  would  have  succeeded  in  killing  a  rabbit  with 
a  single  revolver-shot,  and  it  would  therefore  have 
been  natural  for  him  to  continue  the  fusillade,  but  there 
had  only  been  that  one  shot!  If  it  had  been  any  other 
member  of  the  police  the  corporal  would  probably 
never  have  given  the  matter  two  minute’s  thought;  but 
with  a  lad  of  Wilmot’s  high-strung,  impressionable 
temperament,  as  it  had  been  revealed  to  the  corporal 
on  that  night  when  Wilmot  had  opened  his  heart  to 
him,  one  never  knew  what  he  might  be  doing  next ! 
And  besides,  there  was  a  certain  element  of  frivolity 
in  potting  rabbits  with  a  revolver  which  the  corporal 
could  hardly  connect  with  Wilmot’s  character  as  he 
had  come  to  know  it  during  their  daily  association! 
But  as  they  travelled  towards  camp  the  corporal 
gradually  gave  up  these  idle  speculations,  as  he  was 
getting  weary  in  body  and  mind  and  sleepy  after  their 

long  day.  _  . 

He  experienced  a  vague  feeling  of  surprise  when 
they  neared  the  camp  because  Moran’s  dogs  did  not 
bark,  but  his  faculties  were  too  dulled  to  attach  any 
significance  to  this  circumstance. 

But  when  they  reached  the  camp  he  instantly  grew 
wide  awake,  and  regained  the  full  use  of  his  senses. 
In  the  bright,  cold  moonlight  he  with  one  startled 
glance  took  in  the  details  of  the  missing  prisoner, 
dogs,  and  sleigh,  the  cold,  black  fire,  and  the  prone, 

still  figure  on  the  spruce  mat ! 

He  rushed  over  to  the  constable  s  body,  closely 
followed  by  Angus,  but  long  before  they  reached  him 
they  had  both  realized  that  Wilmot  was  beyond  human 
aid.  They  knelt  down  beside  him,  turned  him  over 
on  his  back,  and  found  the  breast  of  his  tunic 
stiff  with  blood  which  had  oozed  out  from  a  hole 
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right  over  his  heart.  The  body  was  already  frozen 
stiff. 

“God!  ”  muttered  the  corporal  fiercely  between 
clenched  teeth.  “That  brute  has  killed  him!  You 
were  wrong  about  the  rabbit  after  all,  Angus!  ”  This 
with  a  wry  smile,  hard  and  bitter. 

For  a  while  he  contemplated  the  still  body  with  the 
glassy,  staring  eyes,  then  he  said  quietly : 

Rest  in  peace,  old  boy!  I  will  see  to  it  that  you 
are  avenged!  ” 

Thereupon  the  corporal  shook  off  sentiment,  and 
commenced  to  subject  the  body  to  an  examination, 
muttering  the  while,  half  to  Angus  and  half  to  himself : 

Revolver  has  gone,  I  see!  Unhooked  from  the 
lanyard!  I  wonder  if  that  monster  took  any  spare 
cartridges?  No,  here  they  all  are,  still  in  the  holster. 
Must  have  been  in  a  deuce  of  a  hurry,  or  perhaps  he 
didn’t  know  the  spare  cartridges  were  kept  in  the 
holster!  Come  on,  Angus!  We’ll  have  a  look 
around  and  see  if  we  can  figure  out  how  all  this  came 
about!  ” 

They  found  plenty  of  indications  that  a  fierce  combat 
had  taken  place,  but  apart  from  that  they  found  no  clue 
to  what  had  actually  happened.  They  soon  found  the 
handcuffs,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  unbroken  and 
that  the  key  still  was  sticking  in  the  lock,  gave  the 
corporal  food  for  some  reflections,  which  he  voiced  to 
Angus  : 

“  It  looks  to  me  as  if  Wilmot  has  relieved  Moran  of 
the  handcuffs  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  that  he 
has  got  murdered  for  his  pains.  But  why  should  he 
remove  the  handcuffs  ?  That  stumps  me  !  He  ought 
to  have  known  that  it  was  asking  for  trouble  to  do  a 
thing  like  that!  Seems  to  me  as  if  the  poor  chap  has 
played  a  mug’s  game,  somehow !  Anyhow,  we  have 
no  time  for  idle  speculations!  ”  he  continued  more 
briskly.  “  I’ll  have  to  start  after  that  brute  almost  at 
once.  Angus,  go  down  to  the  trail  and  find  out  which 
way  he  has  gone!  ” 
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Angus  returned  after  a  few  moments — which  the 
corporal  employed  in  covering  up  Wilmot’s  body  with 
his  own  bedding — and  reported  that  Moran  was  headed 
south. 

“  Right!  ”  said  the  corporal.  “  Now,  Angus,  you 
go  ahead  and  unharness  the  dogs.  They  have  to  have 
at  least  an  hour’s  rest.  Feed  my  team  and  that  big 
wheeler  of  Wilmot’s  some  meat,  but  not  enough  to 
make  them  lazy.  I  am  going  to  take  six  dogs  and 
leave  four  for  you,  for  I  want  to  travel  fast.  I  11 
hustle  up  some  grub  for  us  while  you  are  attending  to 
those  jobs.  And  while  you  are  at  it  you  might  as  well 
rearrange  the  loads  on  the  sleighs.  I  only  want  my 
bedding  and  enough  grub  for  four  or  five  days.  You 
had  better  fish  out  some  cartridges  from  my  grub- 
box  for  your  own  use.  Gosh!  ”  he  exclaimed  as  a 
thought  struck  him.  “  Damn  lucky  I  left  all  our 
ammunition  in  my  sleigh  by  mistake !  Moran  won  t 
have  a  single  round  to  his  name!  He’ll  only  have 
those  five  shells  which  are  left  in  Wilmot  s  revolver, 
and  as  to  those— pish !  It  will  be  a  cinch  getting  him  ! 
Now  get  a  move  on,  Angus!  ” 

Angus  executed  the  corporal’s  orders  quickly  an 
efficiently,  whereupon  he  returned  to  the  fire  which 
Weston  had  started,  and  where  he  was  busily  preparing 

their  meal.  .  . 

Presently  the  corporal  noticed  that  Angus  was 
glancing  meditatively  around  at  the  trees  surrounding 
the  clearing,  as  if  he  was  weighing  some  problem  in 
his  mind,  or  was  searching  for  something.  I  he 
corporal  divined  his  thoughts.  He  was  looking  for  a 
suitable  tree  in  which  to  “  cache  ”  the  constable  s  body 
—the  usual  form  of  burial  in  the  frozen  Forth. 

“No  Angus!  ’’  said  the  corporal  in  answer  to 
Angus’s  unspoken  thoughts.  “  We  are  going  to  pack 
him  ‘  out  ’  I  promised  him  some  tune  ago  that  1 
would  arrange  that  he  was  brought  out  if  anything 
should  happen  to  him.  and  see  that  he  got  a  Christian 
burial,  and  that  promise  goes!  We  H  strap  him  up  in 
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his  bedding  by  and  by,  and  you  will  have  to  take  him 
along  on  your  sleigh.  I’ll  wait  for  you  down  the  trail 
as  soon  as  I  have  caught  Moran.  If  you  see  signs  that 
I  have  turned  up  a  side-trail  after  him,  just  travel 
straight  ahead,  and  I’ll  catch  up  with  you  in  a  few  days, 
I  hope.  Is  everything  clear?  ” 

Ah-ha !  ”  affirmed  Angus.  He  was  too  much  of 
a  philosopher  to  feel  squirmish  at  the  prospect  of 
having  a  dead  man  as  sole  companion  for  a  few 
days. 

About  an  hour  later  the  corporal  was  on  his  way. 
The ,  constable’s  body  had  been  rolled  up  in  the  dead 
man’s  bedding  and  securely  fastened  with  ropes.  But 
before  they  were  able  to  wrap  the  body  up,  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  straighten  the  arms.  In  order  to 
enable  this  to  be  done  the  body  had  had  to  be  partially 
thawed  out  in  front  of  the  fire — a  ghastly  process, 
which  had  shaken  even  the  stoical  Angus. 

Events  had  moved  too  quickly  for"  the  corporal’s 
mind  to  have  had  time  to  dwell  on  the  tragedy;  but 
now,  as  his  swaying  sleigh  sped  down  the  silent ’trail 
in  the  breaking  dawn  a  fierce  resentment  began  to  rise 
up  in  him  against  the  slayer  of  the  constable — a  mere 
boy! 

He  had  liked  Wilmot,  who  had  so  stoutly  stuck  to 
his  duty  in  spite  of  being'  utterly  out  of  harmony  with 
his  surroundings  and  his  sphere  in  life.  And  now  the 
young  life  had  been  obliterated  by  the  brutal  hand  of 
an  inhuman  monster!  For  a  few  wild  moments  the 
corporal  actually  toyed  with  the  idea  of  taking  the  law 
into  his  own  hands,  and  deal  with  Moran  as  Moran  had 
dealt  with  Wilmot;  but  he  realized  in  his  more  sober 
moments  that  this  was  a  thing  that  simply  could  not 
be  done.  It  would  be  an  outrage  of  all  the  ethics  and 
traditions  of  the  R.N.W.M.P. !  A  pity,  reflected  the 
corporal  with  some  regret. 

On,  oil  he  sped !  The  dawn  grew  into  day,  and  the 
day  faded  into  dusk  and  night,  but  the  corporal  carried 
on.  He  had  to  make  periodical  halts  for  the  sake  of 
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the  dogs,  but  these  halts  were  cut  down  to  an  absolute 
minimum.  And  his  dogs  responded  nobly  to  his  urge 
for  haste.  Through  woods,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  and 
across  lakes  went  the  race;  now  under  the  smiling  sun, 
now  with  the  Borealis  playing  overhead,  and  now  in 
the  calm,  cold  light  of  the  moon. 

The  corporal  knew  that  Moran’s  dogs  could  not  set 
a  pace  anywhere  approaching  that  of  his  own,  and  it 
could  not,  therefore,  take  many  days  to  overtake  him 
in  spite  of  his  more  than  twelve  hours’  start. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  pursuit  the  corporal  found 
that  Moran  had  branched  off  up  a  side-trail  which  was 
leading  north-west,  and  off  he  set  on  this  new  trail. 
Towards  night  on  the  following  day  he  came  across  a 
fire  beside  the  trail,  where  the  embers  were  still  glow¬ 
ing  red.  Evidently  Moran  had  cooked  a  meal  over 
that  fire  only  a  few  hours  previously,  and  the  corporal's 
heart  exulted,  for  now  the  end  of  the  chase  was  in 
view. 

As  he  sped  on  into  the  night  he  heard  from  time  to 
time  the  sharp,  agonized  yelps  of  dogs  ahead — a  sound 
which  revealed  to  him  the  fact  that  Moran  was  dili¬ 
gently  wielding  his  whip,  and  the  corporal  smiled 
grimly.  What  a  perfect  fool  that  man  must  be,  he 
mused.  If  he  had  lain  in  ambush  in  one  of  those  bluffs 
through  which  the  trail  had  led,  and  from  there  had 
made  a  determined  effort  to  scratch  the  corporal  from 
the  race  through  the  medium  of  those  five  bullets  in 
the  misappropriated  revolver;  well,  that  would  have 
indicated  some  spark  of  intelligence  in  him.  But  this 
headlong  flight,  with  a  team  of  third-rate  dogs,  was 
nothing  less  than  idiocy.  Or  did  the  misguided 
creature  perhaps  think  that  he  had  succeeded  in  shaking 
off  pursuit  by  that  brilliant  strategical  move  of  his, 
turning  up  the  side-trail  ?  Did  he  think  he  was  being 
pursued  by  greenhorns  who  were  not  able  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  old  and  fresh  dog-tracks  ?  The  man 
must  have  lost  his  head  completely!  was  the  corporal’s 
silent  comment.  Anyhow,  this  made  his  task  so  much 
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the  easier;  but,  he  reflected  somewhat  regretfully,  it 
obviated  all  elements  of  sport  1 

It  was  after  the  moon  had  commenced  to  tint  the 
frozen,  silent  world  with  its  yellowish-green  light  that 
the  corporal  at  last  espied  his  quarry,  a  black,  moving 
shadow  against  the  snow,  some  few  miles  ahead  of  him. 
That  the  fugitive  had  also  seen  him  the  medley  of 
agonized  yelps  from  the  outraged  dogs  in  front  amply 
proved.  But  in  spite  of  Moran’s  most  energetic 
efforts,  the  gap  between  the  two  sleighs  lessened  every 
minute. 

As  a  last  desperate  expedient  Moran  jumped  out  of 
his  sleigh  and  started  running  in  the  wake  of  his  train. 
But  still  the  corporal,  who  sat  comfortably  in  his 
“  carryoll  ”  watching  Moran’s  efforts  with  a  grim 
smile,  gained  on  him. 

When  the  corporal  was  still  some  two  hundred  yards 
behind  the  fleeing  man,  he  decided  to  try  and  trick 
Moran  into  discharging  his  cartridges  before  he,  the 
corporal,  was  within  effective  revolver  range.  He 
knew  from  experience  how  keen  the  desire  to  retaliate 
becomes,  when  one,  rightly  or  wrongly,  has  the 
impression  forced  on  one  that  one  is  being  employed 
as  a  target  for  a  weapon  in  another  man’s  hand.  He, 
therefore,  promptly  drew  his  revolver  and  sent  a  shot 
at  haphazard  into  the  Great  Unknown.  The  trick 
worked!  Moran  stopped  dead,  turned  around,  took 
careful  aim,  and  fired.  Probably  he  had  had  little 
experience  with  revolvers,  and  so  did  not  realize  that 
firing  at  a  moving  target  at  such  a  range  in  dim  light, 
was  utterly  futile.  The  corporal  quickly  sent  a  few 
more  shots  into  the  frozen  waste,  and  Moran — nothing 
loath — promptly  emptied  his  chambers  in  the  corporal’s 
direction. 

Weston  saw  the  flash  of  steel  as  Moran  flung  his 
now  useless  weapon  into  the  snow,  and  once  more 
turned  and  commenced  running.  The  corporal 
laughed  loudly  and  derisively  as  he  returned  his 
revolver  to  the  holster. 
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“  Ho,  Moran!  ”  he  shouted.  “  Stop  running!  It 
is  no  use,  anyhow  !  ” 

But  Moran  kept  optimistically  on.  As  the  corporal’s 
team  was  almost  on  top  of  him,  the  former  quickly 
flung  off  his  caribou  coat,  and,  jumping  out  of  his  sleigh, 
he  sprinted  lustily  after  the  lumbering  fugitive.  As 
soon  as  Moran  heard  the  fleet  footsteps  of  the  corporal 
creak  behind  him,  he  stopped,  and  faced  his  pursuer  with 
an  aggressive  air.  He  was  determined  to  sell  his 
liberty  as  dearly  as  possible. 

But  Moran’s  threatening  attitude  daunted  the 
corporal  not  one  whit.  The  smouldering  rage  which 
he  had  felt  against  the  murderer  of  the  constable  now 
broke  out  in  full  flame,  and  in  a  frenzy  of  fury  he 


flung  himself  at  his  opponent,  his  only  idea  being  to 
hurt,  and  hurt  fiercely.  But  Moran  was  tough  and 
hefty,  and  for  some  time  the  shower  of  blows  which 
rained  on  him  did  not  seem  to  take  any  appreciable 
effect;  on  the  other  hand,  Moran’s  ponderous  sledge¬ 
hammer  blows  either  missed  the  swift-footed  and 
quick-eyed  corporal  completely  or  else  were  rendered 
harmless  by  the  corporal’s  cunning  parries.  Round 
and  round  each  other  they  circled  on  the  trail,  the 
moon,  and  perhaps  a  dog  or  two,  being  the  only 
spectators  of  the  combat.  Once  the  corporal  stepped 
into  deep  snow  and  stumbled,  but  he  recovered  before 
the  slow-moving  Moran  could  take  advantage  of  the 
accident  Soon  Moran’s  breath  commenced  to  come 
in  laboured  gasps.  Not  at  any  time  would  he  have 
been  a  match  for  a  trained  boxer  like  the  corporal,  but 
now  he  was  labouring  under  the  additional  handicap 
of  having  expended  too  much  of  his  breath  on  futile 
running.  Slower  and  slower  grew  his  movements,  and 
wheezier  his  breathing.  At  last  the  corporal  saw  an 
opening,  and  quick  as  lightning  his  left  fist  shot  out 
with  his  whole  body  behind  it,  and  landed ;  with  a 
resounding  crack  on  the  point  of  Morans  jaw. 
Moran’s  head  snapped  back.  For  a  few  seconds  lie 
stood  swaying  unsteadily,  a  dazed  expression  on  his 
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face,  then  he  fell  heavily  forward  on  his  face  in  the 
snow.  The  corporal— the  worst  spasm  of  his  fury  spent 
in  the  joy  of  battle— quickly  knelt  down  and  snapped 
the  handcuffs  on  Moran’s  wrists,  and  the  latter  was 
again  in  the  grip  of  the  law! 

Without  bothering  himself  about  his  captive  for  the 
time  being,  the  corporal  now  turned  his  attention  to 
the  two  dog-teams.  Moran’s  team  had  stopped  at  its 
own  volition  a  few  yards  away  from  the  scene  of  the 
recent  display  of  fisticuffs,  and  the  corporal  found  the 
dogs  lying  panting  heavily  in  the  snow — utterly 
exhausted. 

Having  turned  the  dogs’  noses  towards  home, 
Moran  s  slower  team  in  front  of  his  own,  the  corporal 
approached  Moran,  who  by  now  showed  signs  of 
returning  consciousness.  He  prodded  him  in  the  ribs 
with  his  moccasined  foot. 

Get  up!  ”  he  commanded  shortly. 

Although  still  half  dazed,  Moran  managed  to 
scramble  to  his  feet,  and  stood  swaying  unsteadily. 

I  cant  go  a  step  farther,  Corporal!  ”  he  nro- 
tested  hoarsely.  “  I’m  all  in!  ” 

You  can  ride  on  my  sleigh.  I  am  going  to  camp 
down  there!  ”  And  the  corporal  nodded  towards  the 
dark  outline  of  a  near  bluff. 

The  corporal  had  not  realized  how  utterly  spent  and 
weary  he  was  himself  until  he  had  finished  the  various 
tasks  around  the  camp,  and  sat  smoking  by  the  fire 
after  having  consumed  a  substantial  meal,  in  which  he 
had  been  joined  by  his  distinguished  guest.  The 
corporal  had  subsequently  efficiently  trussed  the  latter 
up  in  his  bedding  to  prevent  him  from  again  falling 
into  temptations,  and  he  was  already  snoring  lustily. 

It  was  now  towards  dawn,  but  the’ corporal  had  not 
been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  enjoying  to  the 
full  the  first  peaceful  pipe  of  tobacco  he  had  been  able 
to  indulge  in  since  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Moran. 
But  the  flesh  was  not  willing.  Time  and  again  the 
corporal  caught  himself  gently  nodding,  his  eyes 
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closed,  and  at  last  he  had  to  give  in.  He  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  yawned,  stretched  himself,  and 
at  last  crawled  into  his  sleeping-bag,  where  he  imme¬ 
diately  dropped  into  a  heavy  sleep.  For  days  he  had 
had  no  sleep  except  for  a  few  stolen  naps  in  the  sleigh, 
and  when  he  had  rested  his  dogs;  and  now  nature 
asserted  herself. 

Four  days  later  they  overtook  Angus,  who  was 
jogging  serenely  along  the  main  trail  southwards. 

Not  until  they  were  preparing  camp  for  the  night 
did  Moran  take  any  special  notice  of  the  long,  heavy 
bundle  on  the  top  of  Angus’s  sleigh;  but  when  he  saw 
the  corporal  and  Angus  reverently  lift  it  off  the  sleigh 
and  deposit  it  on  a  spruce  mat  somewhat  away  from 
the  fire,  he  became  a  prey  to  certain  suspicions. 

“  Say,  what  is  in  that  there  bundle?  ”  he  inquired. 

The  remains  of  your  latest  victim!  ”  answered  the 
corporal  curtly. 

“Man  alive!  ’’  exclaimed  Moran  in  an  agitated 
voice.  “  You  ain’t  meaning  to  say  you’s  goin’  to  lug 
that  thing  along?  ” 

“Such  is  our  intention!  ” 

“  But  God-all-mighty!  There  ain’t  no  sense  in 
luggin’  a  thing  like  that  along!  How  the  hell  do  you 
expect  me  to  sleep  an’  eat  with  that  alongside  of  me? 
It  ain’t  reasonable!  ” 

“  Sorry!  But  we  can’t  consult  your  wishes  in  this 
matter!  The  body  is  travelling  with  us  to  Portage 
Bend.  That  is  flat!  So  the  sooner  you  get  used  to 
the  idea,  the  better!  ”  was  the  corporal’s  sententious 
answer. 

Moran  strolled  across  to  the  fire,  muttering  to  him¬ 
self.  He  seated  himself  with  his  back  to  the  ominous 
bundle  on  the  spruce  mat ;  but  ever  and  again  he  would 
throw  half  startled  glances  over  his  shoulder,  as  if  he 
expected  some  supernatural  or  uncanny  manifestation. 
For  like  all  low  intellects,  Moran  was  immensely 
superstitious ! 
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IX 

It  was  a  raw,  disagreeable  day  in  the  early  part  of 
April  at  Portage  Bend.  The  heavy,  dark  grey  clouds 

which  were  chased  in  an  endless  procession  across 
the  sky  by  a  strong  northwestern— contributed  largely 
towards  the  general  misery  of  the  day  by  discharging 
a  clammy  drizzle  of  sleet  from  time  to  time.  The 
streets  were  reduced  to  a  messy  mire  of  slush  and  mud, 
and  rubber  boots  were  much  in  demand  by  those 
intrepid  souls  who  braved  the  weather.  Break-up  time 
—the  official  finish  of  the  northern  winter— was  draw¬ 
ing  near,  but  with  its  usual  perversity  April  had 
decided  to  herald  in  the  spring  in  as  disagreeable  a 
manner  as  possible. 

In  the  early  afternoon  three  dog-teams  and  three 
men  were  wearily  splashing  their  way  towards  the 
town  through  the  slush  and  water  which  covered  the 
ice  on  the  Saskatchewan.  The  men  were  Corporal 
Weston,  Angus,  and  Red  Moran,  who  were  now  on 
the  last  lap  of  their  lon^  trek.  They  were  not  a 
particularly  bright-looking  outfit.  Both  men  and 
beasts  looked  gaunt  and  strained,  as  if  they  were  on 
the  verge  of  total  collapse.  Five  weeks  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  re-capture  of  Moran,  and  during 
those  five  weeks  they  had  travelled  far  and  fast.  The 
corporal  had  pushed  ahead  as  swiftly  as  possible.  He 
wished  to  reach  Portage  Bend  before  the  ice  broke  up 
and  made  the  trails  impassable.  He  did  not  want  to 
be  caught  like  a  rat  in  a  trap  up  North  with  the  body 
of  the  constable  and  his  prisoner.  That  might  mean 
that  they  would  have  to  wait  up  there  for  a  "month  or 
so  before  the  waterways  would  become  navigable  for 
canoes. 

He  had  won  his  race  against  time,  but  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  cost  to  the  whole  party.  Especially  had  the 
last  week  been  a  nightmare.  They  had  encountered 
several  rain-storms,  and  these  had  reduced  the  firm 
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snow  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  to  a  soup  of  slush, 
through  which  it  had  been  a  heart-breaking  job  for 
the  dogs  to  pull  the  flat  sleighs.  The  men,  whose 
feet  were  numbed  and  half  frozen  by  the  icy  slush  and 
water  against  which  their  moccasins  offered  no  resist¬ 
ance,  had  constantly  had  to  help  out  the  dogs  by 
pushing  behind  the  sleighs. 

But  the  trails  through  the  forests  had  fared  the 
worst  at  the  hands  of  the  rain.  The  snow  had  been 
eaten  almost  entirely  away,  and  for  long  stretches  the 
sleighs  bumped  over  bare  muskeg;  while  everywhere 
the  knobby  and  gnarled  roots  of  vicinal  trees  were 
sticking  out,  causing  the  sleighs  to  be  tossed  from 
side  to  side,  and  not  infrequently  to  be  completely 
upset. 

It  had  been  a  trying  and  exhausting  ordeal  for  men 
and  dogs,  the  prisoner  excepted.  That  gentleman  had, 
not  unnaturally  under  the  circumstances,  stoutly  and 
consistently  refused  to  render  any  assistance,  but  even 
so  the  trip  had  left  its  marks  on  him. 

As  they  reached  the  river  bank  the  party  split  up. 
Angus  turned  his  dogs  towards  the  hospital,  where 
he  was  to  deposit  the  constable’s  body  in  the  mortuary, 
and  the  corporal  proceeded  straight  to  the  Barracks 
with  his  prisoner  and  the  two  other  dog-teams. 

The  procession  aroused  a  mild  curiosity  in  the  few 
people  they  met. 

“Hello!  There  is  old  Weston  back!  ’’  remarked 
one  man  to  his  companion.  “  Gosh!  He  looks  as 
if  he  has  had  a  tough  trip,  and  then  some!  He’s 
got  his  man  though.  Who  is  the  beauty,  do  you 
know?  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t.  I  heard  he  was  after  some  murderer, 
and,  by  Hec,  that  fellow  has  the  mug  for  it!  ” 

But  Angus  passed  on  his  way  quite  unobserved.  It 
was  not  till  the  next  day,  when  the  whole  town  had 
been  horrified  to  hear  about  the  tragedy  which  had 
been  enacted  up  near  the  Barrens,  that  people  realized 
that  Angus’s  sleigh  had  actually  been  a  hearse. 
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Soon  after  the  corporal  had  reached  the  Barracks 
and  had  locked  up  his  prisoner,  he  went  to  report  to 
the  inspector,  while  his  fellow  officers  took  charge  of 
the  dogs  and  sleighs. 

Inspector  Trench  was  a  kindly  man  (as  Constable 
Wilson  had  on  one  occasion  expressed  it:  “  He  is  a 
human  kind  of  a  bloke,  is  old  Trenchy!  ”)  As  soon 
as  he  noticed  the  corporal’s  tired  and  haggard  appear¬ 
ance,  he  led  him  along  to  his  private  den  and  insisted 
that  he  occupy  the  best  armchair  before  he  was 
allowed  to  commence  his  narrative. 

The  inspector  was  a  married  man  and  lived  in  a 
bungalow  at  some  distance  from  the  Barracks,  but 
he  had  furnished  one  of  the  rooms  in  his  official 
quarters  as  a  private  office  and  den  to  which  he  could 
retire  when  he  wanted  to  be  undisturbed.  Here  the 
corporal  then  related  the  full  story  of  the  incidents 
pertaining  to  the  expedition,  while  the  inspector 
listened  in  interested  silence. 

When  the  tale  had  been  told  there  was  silence  for 
a  few  minutes. 

“  I  am  sorry  about  poor  Wilmot!  ”  said  the 
inspector  at  last.  “  But  what  on  earth  were  they 
thinking  about  in  Prince  Albert,  sending  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  youngster  out  after  such  a  tough  customer  and 
in  such  a  country.  If  you  hadn’t  been  on  hand  we 
would  probably  have  lost  both  prisoner  and  constable. 
They  ought  to  have  known  better  in  Prince  Albert. 
I’m  not  absolutely  surprised  that  the  youngster  came 
to  grief.  Have  you  any  idea  how  the  whole  thing 
happened?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir!  ”  answered  the  corporal,  speaking 
rather  slowly.  He  was  getting  very  drowsy  in  the 
heated,  closed  atmosphere  of  the  room  after  his  long 
sojourn  out  in  the  big,  open  spaces,  and  after  the 
hard  toil  on  the  trail.  “  Moran  told  me.  It  rather 
shook  him  to  have  his  late  victim  as  a  stable- 
companion,”  the  corporal  grinned  feebly,  “  and  after 
some  judicious  promptings  from  me,  he  told  the  tale. 
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According  to  his  version  he  tricked  Wilmot  into 
loosening  the  handcuffs,  and  during  that  operation 
Moran  got  his  hands  free.  Then  he  promptly  mixed 
it  with  the  constable,  and  he  claims  that  in  the  rough- 
house  which  followed  Wilmot  tried  to  draw  his 
revolver,  and  that  this  went  off  accidentally  while 
they  were  wrestling  for  possession  of  the  weapon.  I 
think  the  story  is  true,  with  exception  of  the 
accidental  part  of  it,  for  the  fellow  doesn’t  seem 
intelligent  enough  to  be  able  to  invent  a  consecutive 
story.” 

“  Well,  Corporal,  you  had  better  get  some  rest 
now.  You  look  as  if  you  need  it.  In  the  meantime 
I’ll  get  in  touch  with  the  coroner  and  have  him  fix 
the  inquest  for  to-morrow  some  time.  I  suppose  you 
are  feeling  fairly  tired?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir!  Tired — and — sleepy,”  mumbled  the 

corporal  drowsily. 

“  Oh!  One  more  thing  before  you  go.  I  have  a 
pleasant  piece  of  news  for  you!  Your  promotion  to 
sergeant  came  through  a  few  days  after  you  had  left ! 

I  congratulate  you  most - ”  But  here  the  inspector 

came  to  a  full  stop,  as  an  unmistakable  snore  came 
from  the  corporal — or  sergeant,  to  be  correct.  He 
was  sitting  with  his  head  on  his  breast,  fast  asleep. 

“Well,  if  that  doesn’t  beat  the  devil!  Here  I 
inform  a  chap  that  he  has  been  promoted,  and  he  falls 
asleep  in  the  middle  of  it!  ”  said  the  inspector 
somewhat  blankly  to  the  world  in  general.  He  walked 
over  to  the  chair  and  shook  the  ex-corporal  gently 
by  the  shoulder.  “  Wake  up  a  minute!  ” 

Weston  lifted  his  head,  and  stared  with  half  open 
eyes  at  the  inspector. 

“  Yes — sir!  ”  he  muttered  thickly. 

“  I  was  just  telling  you  that  you  had  been  promoted 
to  sergeant!  Do  you  understand? 

“  No — sir.  He — wasn’t — a — sergeant — but — a — 

constable.  Constable — Wilmot.  I — told — you — so — 
sir.”  And  after  having  delivered  these  profound  and 
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interesting  words  of  wisdom  in  an  almost  unintelligible 
mumble  he  was  again  fast  asleep. 

The  inspector  smilingly  contemplated  the  sleeping 
man. 

“Gone!  ”  he  commented.  “Completely  gone! 
Poor  chap,  he  is  all  in.  I  had  better  organize  a 
rescue  party,  and  have  him  put  to  bed!  ” 

A  few  minutes  later  Sergeant  Weston  of  the  Royal 
North-West  Mounted  Police  was  carried  to  the 
barrack-room  in  triumph  by  two  sturdy  constables. 
Here  he  was  undressed  and  put  to  bed,  and  even  the 
somewhat  difficult  process  of  removing  his  soaked 
clothing  was  successfully  accomplished  without  dis¬ 
turbing  his  slumbers. 

And  in  his  cell  Moran  snored  lustily.  Would  he 
have  snored  just  as  lustily  if  he  could  have  been 
granted  a  peep  into  the  future,  I  wonder?  For  four 
months  later  Moran  left  his  cell  in  Prince  Albert 
jail  to  set  forth  on  his  walk  along  that  Via  Dolorosa, 
at  the  end  of  which  await  the  rope  and  the  drop. 


CHAPTER  VI 


CORPORAL  WILSON  AND  THE  MANIAC 

I 

The  Moose  Lake  gold  camp  was  in  the  sway  of  the 
last  spasm  of  winter.  The  snow  had  taken  on  a  dirty 
greyish,  moth-eaten  appearance,  and  under  the  trees 
and  on  the  lee-side  of  the  cabins  bare  spots  had  begun 
to  show.  The  crest  of  the  hills  and  other  places 
particularly  exposed  to  the  thawing  effects  of  the 
sun  glistened  with  moisture  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  glittered  in  the  early  morning  sun,  when  a  thin 
film  of  ice  had  formed  over  night  in  those  places. 
Rusty  tin-cans  and  other  articles  of  rubbish,  which 
had  been  interred  in  the  snow  for  months,  now 
triumphantly  and  shamelessly  began  to  assert  them¬ 
selves. 

Lately  the  gold  camp  had  assumed  the  modest  name 
Moose  Lake  City  as  a  tribute  to  the  twenty  or  so, 
mostly  one-roomed,  log  shacks  of  which  it  consisted. 

The  “  City  ”  had  none  of  that  festive,  rowdy 
appearance  of  the  gold  camps  of  the  “  movies.”  No 
sacks  of  “  gold-dust  ”  were  being  recklessly  dumped 
on  the  counter  by  successful  gold-seekers !  The 
legal  tender  of  the  Dominion  was  the  prosaic 
substitute  for  the  gleaming  nuggets  at  Moose  Lake. 
For  around  Moose  Lake  the  nuggets  could  not  be 
shovelled  up  by  the  bucket  out  of  the  gravel  in  creek 
and  river-beds,  as  one  did  in  the  Yukon — if  one  was 
lucky  and  survived.  Around  Moose  Lake  it  was  all 
“  quartz  mining,”  i.e.,  the  gold  had  to  be  extracted 
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from  the  hard  quartz  through  the  medium  of 
complicated  and  expensive  machinery. 

The  prospectors,  therefore,  did  not  spend  their 
time  scratching  around  in  the  earth  like  ambitious 
hens,  but  sat  decorously  at  home,  spending  their  time 
sending  out  samples  of  gold-bearing  quartz  and 
reports  of  assays  to  men  of  wealth  and  influence, 
inviting  them  to  form  syndicates.  Occasionally  these 
syndicates  were  formed,  with  a  maximum  of  advantage 
to  the  promoter,  and  the  maximum  of  disadvantage  to 
the  hard-working  prospector,  but  so  far  none  of  them 
had  commenced  operations. 

Consequently,  the  inhabitants  of  the  “  City  ”  were 
not  rolling  in  wealth,  although  an  occasional  trickle 
of  money  for  “  options  ”  stirred  the  social  activities 
of  the  place  from  time  to  time.  But  even  these 
periodical  windfalls  were  not  substantial  or  frequent 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  introduce  those 
places  of  riotous  amusement — the  combined  dance  hall 
and  bar,  where  lightly-clad  and  obliging  houris  kindly 
offer  to  part  one  from  part  or  all  of  one’s  wealth, 
and  where  one  can  buy  a  fifty  cent  bottle  of  “  Rot- 
gut  ”  for  the  ridiculously  low  price  of  twenty  dollars. 

One  misguided  Yankee,  whose  education  had 
not  been  comprehensive  enough  to  enable  him 
to  differentiate  between  “  placer  ”  and  “  quartz  ” 
mining,  had  tentatively  shipped  himself,  three  houris, 
and  further  props  of  the  business  to  Moose  Lake 
City  on  the  assumption  that  gold  was  gold,  and, 
consequently,  a  gold  camp  a  gold  camp;  but  the 
experiment  had  ended  disastrously.  As  the  anticipated 
golden  stream  persistently  refused  to  flow  into  their 
laps,  one  of  the  ladies  had  grown  peevish  one  day. 
and  had  given  the  male  promoter  of  the  concern  a 
painful  surprise  by  hitting  him  over  the  head  with  a 
frying-pan — painful,  because  the  pan  was  a  heavy  iron 
one;  surprise,  because  he  had  no  idea  that  the  arm 
which  rocked  the  pan  was  so  muscular!  When  the 
abused  and  bewildered  male  specimen  of  the  genus 
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homo  had  directed  appealing  glances  towards  the 
other  members  of  the  troupe,  he  had  been  reduced 
to  panic  on  observing  that  those  ladies  were 
casting  speculative  eyes  on  the  rest  of  their  equip¬ 
ment,  as  if  sizing  up  an  arsenal  before  girding 
themselves  for  the  fray.  The  man’s  spirit  broke. 
He  made  an  unconditional  surrender,  subsidized  his 
troupe  handsomely — under  coercion,  and  made  tracks, 
complete  with  equipment — human  and  otherwise — 
for  the  more  hospitable  haunts  of  civilization — a 
disillusioned  but  wiser  man ! 

Moose  Lake  City  did,  however,  boast  a  restaurant 
and  bar,  where  one  could  fortify  one’s  tissues  against 
the  labours  of  the  day  for  one  dollar  a  meal — the 
star  items  on  the  menu  being  “  sour-belly,”  moose- 
meat  and  fish — and  where  one  could  assuage  one’s 
thirst — at  a  price.  This  place  was  presided  over  by 
an  old-timer  universally  known  as  “  Doc,”  and  was 
being  run  along  perfectly  respectable  lines,  as  the 
times  were  few  and  far  between  when  any  of  the 
citizens  were  “  flush  ”  enough  to  have  a  real  drunk. 

The  City  sloped  gently  up  a  spruce-clad  hill  from 
the  lake.  The  only  streets  were  the  tracks  leading 
from  shack  to  shack,  which  were  scattered  about  as 
if  they  had  been  dropped  out  of  a  “  Noah’s  Ark  ”  by 
a  child. 

At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  City  stood  a  shack 
which  seemed  to  look  paternally  down  on  its  brethren; 
and  a  black  sign  over  its  entrance  on  which  had  been 
painted  in  white  capitals  R.NAV.M.P.  testified  that 
that  was  actually  its  chief  function,  or  rather  that  of 
its  occupant. 

The  aforementioned  occupant  was  sitting  outside  his 
shack  one  sunny  morning,  his  tunic  unbuttoned.  He 
was  occupied  with  scandalously  wasting  the  tax¬ 
payers’  reluctant  contributions  towards  the  Exchequer 
of  the  Dominion,  by  sending  round  after  round  from 
his  revolver  into  an  inoffensive  tin-can  some  ten  feet 
away.  Of  course  he  would  have  scornfully  repudiated 
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any  statement  implying  that  he  was  squandering  public 
property.  His  occupation  decidedly  came  under  the 
heading  “  Revolver,  practice  with,”  a  pastime  much 
encouraged  by  the  Powers  of  the  R.N.W.M.P. 

The  sharp-shooter  was  Wilson,  Corporal  Wilson  as 
he  now  was.  Wilson  carried  a  cross  through  life! 
He  had  been  baptized  William  Herbert,  and  it  was 
the  “  Herbert  ”  which  embittered  his  waking  hours. 

He  had  once  remarked  to  Weston:  “They  might 
as  well  have  called  me  ’Erb  straight  off  the  bat,  and 
have  finished  with  it!  God  knows,  William  is  enough 
of  a  handicap — but  Herbert !  The  only  explanation  I 
can  advance  is  that  my  otherwise  quite  sensible 
parents  must  have  suffered  from  an  attack  of  temporary 
insanity  when  they  saddled  me  with  that  horror  at  the 
font.  I  bet  you  the  parson  blushed  with  shame  for 
them,  anyhow!  ”  And  he  had  shaken  his  head 
sadly  at  the  incomprehensible  lack  of  tact  and 
foresight  on  the  part  of  his  parents.  This  bitter 
outburst  had  been  caused  by  a  newspaper  reporter 
with  a  taste  for  accurate  details.  This  reporter  had 
publicly  vaunted  Wilson’s  shame  by  describing  him  in 
his  copy  of  a  cause  celebre  as  follows :  “  The  next 
witness,  Corporal  William  Herbert  Wilson  of  the 
R.N.W.M.P.,  etc.” 

Wilson  was  slightly  bored.  Headquarters  in  Prince 
Albert  had  decreed  that  Moose  Lake  City  needed  a 
guardian  angel,  and  Wilson  had  been  chosen  to  fill 
that  billet.  But  he  had  found  to  his  disgust  that  the 
job  was  somewhat  of  a  sinecure.  There  had,  of 
course,  been  a  few  incidents  in  “  Doc’s  ”  Place  at  times, 
but  they  had  all  been  minor  affairs  which  had  been 
promptly  quelled  by  Wilson  and  his  “  persuader.” 
The  persuader  was  an  india-rubber  life-preserver  which 
Wilson  had  added  to  his  equipment  to  counterbalance 
a  certain  handicap  in  weight  and  reach,  and  when 
Wilson  faced  particularly  big  and  obstreperous 
“  bohunks  ”  with  his  trusty  persuader,  they  were 
invariably  persuaded. 
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In  one  of  the  pauses  in  the  corporal’s  “  Revolver, 
practice  with  ”  while  he  was  reloading  his  revolver, 
a  faint  slow  cadence,  as  if  somebody  was  chanting 
an  invocation,  floated  to  his  ears  from  Doc’s  Place. 

“  Gosh,  he  is  at  it  again!  ”  muttered  the  corporal, 
grinning. 

“  He  ”  was  an  individual  who  had  one  day 
confronted  the  corporal  as  the  latter  was  sitting  in 
Doc’s  Place,  greedily  perusing  a  two-weeks-old 
newspaper  brought  by  an  obliging  prospector  from 
Portage  Bend. 

As  some  sixth  sense  had  warned  Wilson  of  the 
vicinity  of  a  human  being,  he  had  lowered  the 
newspaper  and  had  found  himself  looking  into  a  pair 
of  stern,  even  hostile,  grey  eyes,  set  in  a  face  to  which 
smiles  and  other  appurtenances  of  joy  seemed  to  be 
total  strangers.  This  lugubrious  and  stern  face  was 
crowned  with  a  mop  of  fair  hair,  and  was  further 
adorned  with  a  flowing,  apostolic  beard  and  moustache 
to  match.  The  owner  of  the  face  was  a  tall,  strongly 
built  individual  with  broad,  heavy  shoulders,  who  had 
the  general  hallmarks  of  the  proverbial  tower  of 
strength.  He  was  dressed  somewhat  in  accordance 
with  the  universally  adopted  fashion  of  the  country: 
flannel  shirt,  a  thick,  grey  suit,  trousers’  tops  tucked 
into  woollen  stockings  which  came  up  to  his  knees, 
feet  encased  in  moccasins;  and  as  further  protection 
against  the  climate  he  wore  a  fleece-lined  jacket,  now 
open  in  front,  and  a  fur  hat  dangled  from  his  left 
hand. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  two  men  silently  sized  each 
other  up.  Then  suddenly  the  stranger’s  right  hand 
shot  out,  and  an  index-finger,  about  the  size  of 
Wilson’s  persuader,  pointed  at  the  corporal’s  holster. 

“  What  might  ye  be  harbouring  in  yon  holster?  ” 
he  demanded  in  a  modified,  but  still  unmistakable, 
Scotch  brogue. 

“Eh?  What’s  that?”  asked  the  corporal,  some¬ 
what  bewildered. 
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“  Yon  holster,  young  man!  ”  repeated  the  stranger. 
“  What  lethal  weapon  are  ye  there  concealing?  ” 
Oh,  I  see  what  you  mean!  Only  my  revolver, 
old  chap!  ”  answered  the  corporal,  trying  to  give  the 
conversation  a  more  jovial  touch  by  adopting  a  light 
and  easy  tone.  But  his  inquisitor  would  have  none 
of  it. 

Young  man!  ”  he  said  impressively,  vaguely 
giving  the  corporal  the  impression  that  he  was  back 
at  school,  and  that  an  interview  had  just  commenced 
between  the  headmaster  and  himself  which  wras  bound 
to  have  an  unhappy  ending.  “  Don’t  you  know  that 
he  who  takes  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword?  ” 
And  the  stranger’s  face  assumed  the  expression  of  a 
judge  about  to  put  on  the  black  cap. 

“  Hold  on  a  minute,  old  top!  ”  remonstrated  the 
corporal,  who  refused  to  take  the  stranger  seriously. 

You  are  off  the  rails!  The  instrument  under  review 
is  a  revolver  and  not  a  sword!  ” 

“Trifle  not!  ’’  was  the  stern,  uncompromising 
rebuke.  “  How  dare  you  go  against  the  commands 
of  your  God  ?  Can  ye  not  see  Satan  standing  by 
your  elbow,  urging  ye  on  with  smiles  and  flattering 
words  ?  Is  your  immortal  soul  of  so  little  value  to 
ye  that  ye  will  persist  in  following  the  evil  path  on 
which  the  Prince  of  Darkness  has  placed  your  feet? 
Repent,  repent,  and  return  to  the  Fold,  and  thy  sins 
shall  be  forgiven!  ’’  This  oration  was  delivered  in  a 
crescendo,  which  rose  to  a  clash  of  thunder  towards 
the  end,  and  was  throughout  being  punctuated  by 
forward  lunges  of  the  right  index-finger,  almost  into 
the  corporal’s  face.  The  latter  sat  half  dazed,  and 
his  hand  had  crept  surreptitiously  into  his  right-hand 
tunic  pocket,  where  it  gripped  the  persuader — nothing 
like  being  prepared  for  eventualities ! 

Before  the  corporal  could  even  decide  on  his  line 
of  action,  the  stranger  had  fared  forth  in  his  discourse, 
employing  a  more  normal  key : 

“  Wait,  young  man!  I  will  read  you  some 
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extracts  from  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  Maker  which 
shall  convince  you  of  the  errors  of  your  ways!  ”  and 
with  these  words  he  reached  into  his  right-hand  pocket 
and  produced  a  Bible. 

“Another  time,  old  thing!  ”  said  the  corporal, 
quickly  rising,  and  dodging  around  the  stranger,  who 
was  between  him  and  the  door.  “  I’m  busy  just 
now!  ”  and  he  fled  precipitately,  supremely  thankful 
that  the  place  had  been  empty  during  the  interview 
— which  had  made  him  feel  no  end  of  an  ass — except 
for  Doc,  who  had  formed  an  open-mouthed  audience 
of  one. 

This  had  happened  a  fortnight  ago,  and  during  that 
fortnight  the  corporal  had  successfully  managed  to 
dodge  the  stranger.  He  had  ascertained  that  the 
man’s  name  was  MacGregor;  that  he  had  bought  a 
shack — evacuated  by  its  last  owner  on  his  departure 
subsequent  to  selling  out  his  claim — from  the  late 
owner’s  neighbour,  who  had  no  right  to  sell  it;  that 
he  was  a,  so  far,  harmless  religious  maniac;  and  that 
he  had  descended  on  Moose  Lake  City  with  the 
laudable  intention  of  saving  the  inhabitants  from  the 
errors  of  their  ways.  Why  he  had  picked  on  Moose 
Lake  City  as  a  suitable  field  in  which  to  sow  his 
seeds  of  salvation  was  a  mystery,  however. 

The  reformer  promptly  set  to  work  to  redeem 
brands  from  the  fire.  He  elected  Doc’s  Place  as  the 
most  promising  field  of  operations,  as  most  of  the 
inhabitants  would  drop  in  there  sometime  during  the 
day  or  during  the  evening.  He  had  raved  and  ranted 
against  poker,  booze,  and  the  carelessness  and 
freedom  in  the  application  of  expletives  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  so  far  his  words  had  fallen  on 

barren  soil.  .  .  .  . 

At  first  the  citizens  had  been  inclined  to  take 
umbrage  to  his  earnest  endeavours,  and  one  day  a 
poker  player — who  had  been  incensed  by  seeing  his 
“  aces  full  ’’  go  down  before  a  “  fours,”  incidentally 
dragging  most  of  his  “  wad  with  it  in  its  fall 
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had  handed  the  reformer  a  wallop  from  the  floor  in 
the  middle  of  an  invocation  against  poker;  but 
Mr.  MacGregor,  instead  of  retaliating,  had  exclaimed 
fervently:  “  I  thank  Thee,  oh  Lord,  for  permitting  me 
to  become  a  martyr  in  Thy  Cause!  ”  and  he  had 
promptly  turned  his  other  cheek,  literally  as  well  as 
metaphorically.  This  extraordinary  attitude  at  once 
quelled  further  hostilities.  Even  the  owner  of  the 
disappointing  “  aces  full  ”  was  not  incensed  enough 
to  hit  a  fellow  who  refused  to  hit  back. 

After  that  MacGregor  had  been  labelled  “  harm¬ 
less,”  and  had  been  allowed  to  deliver  his  lectures  of 
doom,  interspersed  with  illustrative  and  elucidative 
quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  in  peace,  his  unwilling 
audience  accepting  his  discourses  as  a  somewhat 
unpleasant  but  harmless  trial. 

Doc  had  from  the  start  looked  askance  at  the 
reformer’s  efforts.  He  had  been  afraid  that  his 
exhortations  might  injure  his  business  in  liquid 
refreshments,  but  he  soon  made  the  pleasing  discovery 
that  the  potations  of  his  customers  had  been  on  the 
increase  since  the  advent  of  MacGregor — the  reason 
for  which  could  presumably  be  found  in  the  general 
cussedness  of  human  nature — and  following  this 
discovery,  Doc  had  given  him  a  free  run  of  the  place. 

It  was  the  voice  of  MacGregor  which  had  floated 
up  to  the  corporal  as  he  was  refilling  the  chambers  of 
his  revolver. 

“  He’s  probably  reading  the  Bible  to  himself,  to 
fortify  himself  against  the  world  and  the  devil,” 
soliloquized  the  corporal.  “  There  won’t  be  any  of 
the  fellows  in  Doc’s  Place  this  time  of  day  to  preach 
to  except  Doc.  Gosh,  perhaps  he  is  trying  to  reform 
old  Doc!  It  would  take  about  an  ocean  of  Holy 
Water  and  no  end  of  exorcisms  to  make  a  full  blown 
saint  out  of  that  old  sinner!  ”  and  the  corporal  grinned 
broadly,  as  he  mentally  visualized  Doc — a  wizened  but 
wiry  little  man  with  a  nut-cracker  face — with  wings 
and  a  halo,  diligently  playing  a  harp. 
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As  Wilson  again  raised  his  weapon,  preparatory  to 
a  recommencement  of  the  bombardment  of  the  tin-can, 
he  saw  a  dog-team  approaching  the  City  on  the 
lake  trail.  “Indian!  ”  he  muttered,  after  having 
scrutinized  the  team  for  a  few  moments  with  practised 
eyes,  and  he  again  turned  his  attention  to  the 
destruction  of  his  target. 

Some  ten  minutes  later,  he  noticed  with  some 
satisfaction  that  the  team  was  climbing  the  trail 
leading  up  to  his  own  shack.  This  looked  as  if  a 
job  of  work  was  on  the  cards,  and  he  needed  it. 

The  corporal  had  been  right  in  his  forecasts.  The 
man  was  an  Indian,  and  he  solicited  Wilson’s  valuable 
assistance  in  badly  mangled  and  mauled  English.  It 
appeared  that  he  belonged  to  a  village  situated  some 
two  days’  travel  towards  the  north-east,  and  that  a 
serious  controversy  about  a  dog  had  broken  out 
between  two  members  of  the  community.  The 
problem  was  rather  curious.  The  two  contestants 
owned  respectively  the  father  and  the  mother  of  a 
litter  of  fine  “  huskie  ”  pups.  There  bad  been  an 
agreement  between  the  two  that  they  were  to  divide 
the  pups  equally  between  them,  but  with  the  perversity 
of  her  sex,  the  bitch  had  given  birth  to  an  uneven 
number — three  to  be  exact — and  it  was  the  odd  pup 
which  formed  the  bone  of  contention.  The  chief  of 
the  village  had  tried  to  solve  the  problem,  but  had 
had  to  declare  himself  beaten.  The  whole  village  had, 
thereupon,  gone  into  executive  session,  and  it  had 
been  proposed,  seconded,  and  carried,  that  the  corporal 
be  summoned  to  arbitrate. 

The  corporal  jumped  at  the  chance  of  a  change  of 
scenery,  and  promptly  packed  his  sleigh  with  the 
necessary  grub  and  equipment.  As  to  arbitration — well 
that  was  another  matter !  He  had  not  an  idea  how  the 
matter  could  be  settled  to  everybody’s  satisfaction,  but 
he  hoped  that  inspiration  might  come  to  him  during 
the  trip.  And  inspiration  did  not  disappoint  him. 
He  had  a  brilliant  idea  before  he  reached  the  village. 
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On  his  arrival  there,  he  summoned  the  chief  and 
the  two  contestants  into  his  presence,  and,  after 
hearing-  the  case,  he  gave  as  his  decision  that  the 
issue  be  decided  by  a  game  of  poker,  the  winner  to 
take  the  odd  pup ! 

This  truly  Solomonic  judgment  was  hailed  with 
satisfaction  by  all  concerned.  The  proposition 
decidedly  appealed  to  their  sporting  instincts,  and 
besides,  every  Indian  loves  gambling. 

Each  player  was  given  two  hundred  matches  each, 
and  before  an  interested  audience,  consisting  of  every 
available  male  member  of  the  community,  the  game  was 
played,  and  the  ownership  of  the  pup  was  definitely 
settled  without  any  lingering  rancour. 

The  corporal  decided  to  return  to  Moose  Lake  City 
at  once,  but  the  winner  of  the  poker  game,  filled  with 
goodwill  towards  the  world  in  general  and  the 
corporal  in  particular,  invited  the  latter  to  follow  him 
on  a  moose-hunt.  Of  course,  he  ought  to  return  to 
the  City  straight  away,  argued  the  corporal,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  moose-hunt  was  too  good  a  thing 
to  miss,  and  he  could  visit  a  few  trapping  camps  and 
send  in  a  report  on  the  general  conditions  as  a 
justification  for  his  trip!  Anyhow,  in  the  end  he 
decided  to  accompany  the  Indian.  It  was,  therefore, 
nearly  a  fortnight  before  he  again  clapped  eyes  on  his 
home  town,  after  a  very  successful  hunt. 

He  was  still  five  miles  distant  from  the  City,  when 
he  was  informed  that  old  man  Trouble  lay  in  wait 
for  him  at  the  end  of  the  trail.  He  met  on  the  lake 
a  prospector,  who  informed  him  that  Doc’s  Place  had 
been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  that  MacGregor  had 
officiated  as  pyrotechnist-in-chief  of  the  fireworks. 
Mr.  MacGregor  had  thereupon  promptly  taken  his 
departure  for  parts  unknown. 

The  corporal  swore  long  and  earnestly  on  hearing 
this,  and,  speeding  up  his  dogs,  he  made  record  time 
to  the  City. 

He  immediately  went  in  search  of  Doc,  and  found 
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that  worthy  assisting  in  the  erection  of  a  new  shack 
on  the  site  of  his  burnt-out  premises. 

(<  Hello,  Doc!  ”  greeted  Wilson.  “What  the 
dickens  has  been  doing  here?  ” 

“Well  you  may  ask,  Corporal!  ”  lugubriously 
answered  the  old-timer.  “  That  loony  Scotchman  put 
fire  to  the  sheebang  in  a  fit  of  religious  righteousness, 
and  up  went  the  whole  caboodle  in  one  mighty 
conflageration !  ”  Doc  was  fond  of.  utilizing  what  he 
called  high-brow  words.  The  longer  they  were  the 
better  he  liked  them,  and  he  generally  inserted  a  few 
extra  syllables  for  good  measure.  He  had  them 
mostly  all  wrong  anyhow ! 

But  when  and  how?  ”  queried  the  corporal. 

“That’s  what  I’m  tellin’  you!  ”  protested  Doc, 
somewhat  impatiently.  “  Don’t  hustle  a  fella’  an’  I’ll 
spin  you  the  whole  yarn  consisively !  Two  nights 
after  you  left  that  loon  comes  into  the  place,  where 
some  of  the  fellers  was  indulgening  in  a  quiet  game  o’ 
draw.  Wal,  old  Scotty  at  oncet  gets  busy  blowin’  off 
steam,  an’  o’  course  the  boys  didn’t  take  no  notice. 
Then  Scotty  suddenly  leaned  forwards  an’  swept  cards 
an’  money  off’n  the  table  an’  onto  the  floor.  That 
was  a  bad  break  o’  hisn,  ’coss  Mike  Doyle,  the  Irish¬ 
man,  was  playin’  his  ‘  full  ’  agin  another  guy’s  ‘  flush,’ 
an’  they  was  a  lot  of  spandulicks  in  that  pot !  Up  gets 
Mike  an’  soaks  Scotty  one,  but  Scotty  stands  pat  an’ 
commences  quotatin’  from  the  Scriptures  as  per  usual. 
The  rest  of  the  boys  was  also  somewhat  irated,  ’coss 
some  of  the  dollars  had  gone  through  cracks  in  the 
floor  an’  was  lost  for  evermore!  They  all  grabbed 
hold  of  Scotty  an’  pushed  him  outen  the  door.  It 
took  some  time  to  calm  down  Doyle,  ’coss  he  had 
aimed  a  kick  at  Scotty  as  he  flew  through  the  door 
and  had  hit  the  door-frame  instead,  an’  near  broke  a 
toe;  but  the  rest  of  the  boys  voted  what  was  left  o’ 
the  pot  to  him,  and  then  he  was  some  placated!  Soon 
the  boys  was  harmoniously  playin’  agin,  when  I’ll  be 
jiggered  if  Scotty  didn’t  come  in  agin,  shoutin’ 
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an’  ravin’  sumthin’  about  ‘  cleansin’  the  temple  of 
Pharisees  an’  publicans,’  ‘  an  act  pleasin’  in  the  eyes 
of  our  Lord,’  an’  a  lot  more  what  I  have  forgotten; 
an’  then  he  picked  up  one  of  them  heavy  chairs  I  had 
and  let  it  fly  at  the  bottle-shelves  behin’  the  bar.  I 
ducked  just  in  time,  but  the  damage  that  chair  made 
to  the  liquor  was  a  shame  an’  disgrace ! 

“  After  that  the  boys  got  busy  agin,  an’  pushed 
Scotty  out  an’  told  him  to  stay  out  if  he  didn’t  want 
to  see  his  Lord  instanter;  an’  we  didn’t  see  no  more 
of  him  after  that. 

“  That  night  there  was  some  guys  what  had  a  shake- 
down  in  the  place,  an’  as  they  was  peacefully  snorin’ 
in  the  hands  of  Morphivius — that’s  the  guy  what 
hands  out  sleep,”  he  explained  obligingly,  “  one  of 
them  guys  woke  up  an’  found  the  wall  near  the  door 
on  fire.  He  instanter  woke  up  the  rest  of  us,  and  we 
got  busy  savin’  the  stuff  through  the  windows.  Most 
of  the  other  guys  soon  turned  up,  an’  we  managed  to 
s'alvate  most  o’  the  outfit;  but  it  was  bye-bye  to  the 
shack!  Old  Scotty  must  sure  of  been  slick!  He 
must  of  used  a  scandalous  lot  of  kerosene  or  somethin’ 
to  make  the  place  catch  like  it  did ! 

“  But  are  you  sure  Scotty  did  it?  ”  interrupted  the 
corporal. 

“  Am  I  sure!  Ask  me  another!  ”  answered  Doc 
witheringly.  “  Next  day  he  had  skinned  out  an’  had 
left  this  behind!  ”  He  reached  into  his  pocket  and 
produced  a  letter.  “  Read  an’  draw  your  own  inter¬ 
ferences  !  ” 

The  corporal  did  read,  and  did  draw  his  own  “  inter¬ 
ferences !  ”  The  letter  ran  like  this: 

“Doc, — And  the  Lord  said:  ‘If  thy  right  hand 
offend  thee  cut  it  off!  ’  Your  place  is  an  abomination 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  He  has  decreed  in  His 
Graciousness  that  it  be  destroyed  in  all  its  wickedness. 
Thy  Will  be  done,  O  Lord!  To  Thy  Glorification  and 
Exultation  for  ever  and  ever!  Amen! 
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“  When  my  mission  here  is  fulfilled  I  shall  go  to 
those  places  where  I  can  commune  with  my  Maker 
alone,  and  without  the  contaminating  influence  of 
sinners  and  scoffers ! 

I.  MacGregor.” 

Gosh!  ”  exclaimed  the  corporal  when  he  had  per¬ 
used  this  extraordinary  document. 

He  is  loony,  sure!  ”  supplemented  Doc. 

“  Have  you  any  idea  where  he  has  gone?  ”  inquired 
the  corporal  presently. 

’Course  I  ain’t!  That’s  your  job  to  find  out, 
ain’t  it?  ”  queried  Doc  bluntly. 

The  corporal  had  to  plead  guilty  to  this  indictment. 

I  wonder  what  he  means  by  going  to  a  place  where 
he  can  be  alone?  ”  he  mused. 

“He’s  gone  to  the  North  Pole  most  likely!  ” 
suggested  Doc  indifferently. 

“  I  think  you  have  hit  it,  Doc!  He  has  probably 
gone  up  North!  That  is  just  the  thing  a  lunatic  like 
he  would  do.  Anyhow,  I’ll  find  out  at  Bleary’s  Point 
if  he  has  gone  up.  Grey  Fox  will  know.” 

“  Do  you  mean  the  buck,  who’s  ridin’  herd  on  his 
squaw  so  that  no  white  man  can  get  his  rope  on  her?  ” 
Sometime,  during  his  chequered  career,  Doc  had 
cooked  for  a  cow-outfit,  and  occasionally  the  language 
of  the  range  would  crop  up  in  his  conversation. 

“  You  said  it!  ”  acquiesced  the  corporal.  “  If  any 
white  man  has  passed  Bleary’s,  Grey  Fox  will  have 
spotted  him.  Anyhow,  I’ll  start  off  as  soon  as  I  have 
made  out  a  report  to  send  to  Portage  Bend,  and  I’ll 
camp  at  Bleary’s  to-night.  What  kind  of  dogs  did 
Scotty  have  ?  ” 

“  Damn  fine  team  of  five  huskies!  ” 

“  Bow-wow!  I’ll  have  to  hustle  to  catch  up  with 
him,  then!  He’s  got  about  ten  days’  start  on  me, 
and  break-up  will  soon  be  here !  Gosh,  it  will  be  one 
hell  of  a  trip!  ”  and  the  corporal  shook  his  head  in 
forebodings. 
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The  corporal  established  the  fact  at  Bleary’s  Point 
that  MacGregor  had  actually  taken  the  trail  for  the 
North,  and  the  merry  chase  was  on!  Wilson  passed 
Beaver  Narrows  six  days  behind  MacGregor;  they 
crossed  the  Churchill  with  four  days  separating  them, 
and  at  Lac  Du  Broche  the  gap  had  melted  down  to 
two  days. 

The  corporal  pushed  on  at  top  speed.  He  had  to 
catch  up  with  the  fugitive  before  break-up  would  form 
an  impassable  barrier  between  them.  For  the  situa¬ 
tion  had  grown  rather  serious.  The  corporal  had 
made  careful  inquiries  at  every  trading  post  he  had 
passed,  and  had  ascertained  that  MacGregor’s  equip¬ 
ment  and  provisions  were  wholly  inadequate  for  any 
lengthy  stay  up  North.  If  he  got  entrapped  up  in 
that  country  by  the  break-up  without  canoes,  and  with¬ 
out  a  proper  outfit,  he  was  sure  to  come  to  grief. 
Several  people  had  pointed  out  to  MacGregor  that  he 
ought  to  amplify  his  outfit,  but  he  had  simply 
answered:  “The  good  Lord  feeds  the  very  birds  of 
the  air,  will  He  not  then  feed  his  chosen  Apostle?  ”  It 
had,  therefore,  become  an  urgent  necessity  to  save  the 
lunatic  from  himself. 

The  corporal  had  taken  all  precautions.  He  had 
stocked  his  sleigh  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  food¬ 
stuffs,  and  had  added  a  fishing-net  and  fishing  lines  to 
his  equipment.  He  had  borrowed  two  additional 
sleigh-dogs  at  Beaver  Narrows,  and  was  now  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  team  seven  strong.  He  had  also 
arranged  for  relief-parties  to  be  sent  out  as  soon  as 
the  waterways  became  navigable  for  canoes,  in  case  he 
got  held  up  by  the  break-up.  And  this  contingency  was 
more  than  likely.  Every  day  the  snow  grew  more 
slushy  as  the  sun  rose  higher  above  the  horizon,  and 
one  good  rain-storm  would  make  the  trails  impassible. 
And  occasionally  threatening  clouds  would  tower  up  on 
the  horizon,  but  the  corporal’s  luck  held.  They  always 
disappeared  without  discharging  their  contents. 

The  corporal  was  nearly  worn  to  a  shadow,  and  was 
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almost  all  in  from  lack  of  sleep  and  fatigue.  Not  once 
had  he  been  able  to  ride  on  the  heavy  sleigh,  and  his 
daily  laps  had  been  lengthy.  He  had  met  several  Indian 
trappers  who  were  on  their  way  back  to  their  reserves 
after  their  fall  and  winter  trapping,  and  they  all  could 
testify  that  MacGregor  was  still  going  strong.  To 
their  friendly  greetings  he  had  only  answered  by  snarls 
and  growls  “  like  heem  mad  wolf,"  as  one  Indian  had 
expressed  it. 

At  long  last  he  caught  up  with  the  madman.  It  was 
towards  midday  when  he  found  MacGregor  seated  by 
a  small  fire  beside  the  trail,  boiling  his  midday  kettle, 
and  reading  extracts  from  his  Bible  to  himself  in  a  sing¬ 
song  voice.  His  dogs  were  lying  stretched  out  on  the 
trail,  still  in  their  harness. 

As  soon  as  MacGregor  became  aware  of  the 
corporal’s  presence  he  lowered  his  Bible,  and  scowled 
fiercely. 

Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan!  ”  he  boomed. 

“  Don’t  get  cross,  old  thing!  ”  said  the  corporal  in 
a  conciliatory  voice  as  he  approached.  He  had  to  per¬ 
suade  MacGregor  to  come  along  with  him  at  once. 
The  clouds  had  daily  become  more  threatening,  and 
the  rain  might  break  any  day  now.  The  corporal 
wanted  to  get  back  to  a  lake,  some  two  days’  travel  to 
the  south,  while  there  was  still  time.  There  was  a 
trapper’s  shack  there  which  would  offer  excellent 
shelter  during  their  wait  for  the  relief-expedition. 
Farther  south  he  did  not  intend  to  go.  It  would  be 
worse  than  foolishness  to  try  to  traverse  the  lake  with 
the  weather  as  uncertain  as  it  was. 

“  Get  out  of  my  sight,  thou  spawn  of  Satan!  ” 
roared  MacGregor,  getting  to  his  feet. 

“  Now,  don’t  go  in  off  the  deep  end,  old  man!  ” 
admonished  the  corporal.  “  I  just  want  you  to  come 
for  a  nice  little  trip  with  me  towards  the  South.” 

“  I  will  have  none  of  ye!  ”  raved  MacGregor. 
“  Who  are  ye,  ye  puny  mortal,  who  dare  interfere  with 
God’s  instrument?  Get  thee  gone!  ” 
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“God  forgive  me  I  ”  muttered  Wilson  to  himself, 
as  his  hand  strayed  towards  his  “  persuader.”  “  I’m 
afraid  it  has  to  be  done!  ”  Then  to  MacGregor  in 
a  coaxing  voice:  “Come,  come  now,  Scotty.  I’ll 
take  you  with  me  to  a  nice  shack  where  you  can  do 
exactly  what  you  like.  I  won’t  trouble  you !  ” 

Get  thee  gone,  I  say!  ”  almost  screamed  Mac¬ 
Gregor,  his  eyes  blazing,  and  one  hand  lifted  over 
his  head.  “  If  you  don’t  leave  me  I  shall  slay  you 
with  these  hands,  like  David  slew  the  Philistines  when 
they  had  evoked  the  wrath  of  the  Lord!  ” 

Oh,  you  wouldn’t  do  that,  old  top,  would  you, 
now?  ”  said  Wilson  soothingly,  taking  a  firmer  grip 
on  the  “  persuader,”  as  he  advanced  with  unfaltering 
steps  towards  the  madman.  He  was  pressed  for  time, 
and  he  had  to  force  a  crisis. 

Suddenly  MacGregor  made  a  forward  spring,  his 
huge  hands  reaching  out  for  the  corporal,  but  the 
latter  had  anticipated  such  a  move.  He  neatly  side¬ 
stepped,  and  as  MacGregor  flashed  past  him,  carried 
forward  by  his  own  momentum,  he  broi>ght  his  life- 
preserver  down  on  his  head  with  a  heavy  crack.  Mac¬ 
Gregor  gave  a  gasp,  something  between  a  sob  and  a 
moan,  fell  forward  on  his  face,  and  lay  still. 

“This  is  a  ghastly  business!  ”  muttered  Wilson, 
his  face  a  shade  pale  as  he  bent  down  to  handcuff  the 
unconscious  man.  “  But  it  had  to  be  done!  There 
is  no  time  for  the  nice  amenities  of  life  just  now!  ” 

He  fetched  some  rope  from  his  sleigh,  and  neatly 
trussed  MacGregor  up.  Thereupon  he  turned  the  two 
dog-trains  around,  got  the  still  unconscious  madman 
loaded  on  his  own  half  empty  sleigh,  with  some 
difficulty,  and  started  down  the  trail. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  the  party  reached 
the  shack  on  the  lake.  The  rain  had  caught  them  on 
the  second  day,  and  had  turned  their  advance  into  a 
very  purgatory.  The  corporal  had  also  had  trouble 
with  his  prisoner.  From  time  to  time  he  had  tried  to 
loosen  his  bonds  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  stretch- 
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ing  his  limbs,  and  on  each  occasion  MacGregor  had 
become  obstreperous,  and  the  “  persuader  ”  had  had 
to  be  brought  into  action.  During  meals  he  had  had 
to  be  hand-fed,  as  Wilson  had  not  dared  to  untie  him, 
and  then  he  had  snapped  at  the  corporal’s  hands  like 
a  mad  dog. 

The  corporal  was,  therefore,  all  but  spent  when  they 
reached  the  lake,  which  was  now  an  unbroken  sheet 
of  watery  slush.  He  left  MacGregor  on  the  sleigh 
while  he  set  about  making  the  shack  habitable,  and 
after  a  few  hours’  strenuous  work  everything  was  in 
order.  He  had  prepared  a  spruce-bed  for  each  of 
them;  had  brought  in  their  supplies,  and  neatly  piled 
them  up ;  the  dogs  he  had  unharnessed  and  chained  up ; 
and  at  last  he  brought  MacGregor  in  and  deposited 
him  on  one  of  the  spruce-beds.  The  shack  was  not 
at  all  bad.  It  had  a  big  window,  and  contained  a 
cooking-stove,  a  somewhat  rickety  table,  and  two 
crude  chairs.  And  the  corporal  settled  down  to  a 
good,  long  rest.  Or  so  he  thought! 
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For  more  than  a  month  the  two  men  were  forced 
to  stay  at  the  lake.  The  corporal  soon  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  dream  of  a  peaceful  rest  had  been 
purely  Utopian.  MacGregor  saw  to  that! 

By  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  heavy  logs  and 
rope,  MacGregor  was  allowed  a  certain  amount  of 
freedom  of  movement  on  his  bunk,  in  spite  of  being 
securely  bound.  The  corporal  was  not  taking  any 
chances  of  his  breaking  loose  and  indulging  in  any 
more  pyrotechnics.  Each  of  his  legs  was  separately 
attached  to  a  heavy  log  by  ropes  with  enough  slack 
to  allow  MacGregor  to  bend  his  knees  to  a  certain 
degree.  Another  rope  ran  around  his  back,  forward 
under  his  armpits  and  over  his  shoulders,  and  the  ends 
were  fastened  to  another  log  at  the  head  of  his  bunk. 
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As  his  hands  were  handcuffed  in  front  of  him  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  wriggle  out  of  this  rope, 
although  that  also  had  a  certain  amount  of  slack  in 
it.  Taken  all  around,  Wilson  was  rather  proud  of  his 
ingenuity.  The  prisoner  was  secure  and  not  too 
uncomfortable ! 

MacGregor  spent  his  days  reading  the  Bible  in  a 
chanting  voice  which  nearly  drove  the  corporal  to 
distraction.  His  favourite  books  were  those  of  Job 
and  Lamentations.  From  time  to  time  he  would  rave 
against  Wilson,  quoting  verse  and  chapter  to  prove 
that  that  gentleman  was  surely  bound  for  a  warm 
climate  when  he  had  finished  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 
The  whole  thing  was  very  depressing.  If  this  thing 
goes  on  for  any  length  of  time,  thought  Wilson,  I’ll 
go  balmy! 

Twice  a  day  he  took  his  prisoner  for  an  airing.  On 
these  occasions  he  hobbled  MacGregor’s  feet  with  a 
short  length  of  rope,  slipped  another  rope  over  the 
handcuffs,  by  which  he  led  him,  and  in  his  hand  he 
carried  his  trusty  “  persuader.”  For  the  corporal  had 
noticed  that  MacGregor  had  gained  a  wholesome 
respect  for  the  last-named  contrivance,  and  lie  could 
always  be  made  tractable,  even  when  in  his  most 
fractious  moods  when  the  corporal  gently  swished  it 
through  the  air. 

“  I  am  some  little  expert  when  it  comes  to 
handling  loonies!  ”  soliloquized  the  corporal  with 
some  pride.  “  If  they  ever  kick  me  out  of  the  police, 
I’m  sure  of  getting  a  berth  as  a  keeper,  or  what-cha- 
may-call-’em,  at  a  bug-house!  ” 

From  time  to  time  Wilson  tried  to  start  a 
conversation,  but  MacGregor  would  persist  in  treating 
him  as  a  near  relative  of  his  Satanic  Majesty,  and 
that,  of  course,  cramped  the  corporal’s  style ! 

But  it  was  the  nights  which  were  rendered 
particularly  hideous.  MacGregor  would  keep  the 
corporal  awake  for  weary  hour  after  weary  hour, 
raving-  and  shouting  in  his  sleep,  at  times  drawing 
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lurid  and  vivid  word  pictures  of  the  nether  regions  and 
the  appurtenances  thereof,  and  at  other  times  evidently 
wrestling  with  devils  and  other  unhallowed  spirits. 
And  when  the  corporal  at  last,  exhausted,  would  fall 
asleep,  his  brain  would  reproduce  these  pictures  in  a 
kaleidoscopical  medley  of  horrors,  which  would  turn 
his  sleep  into  a  hideous  nightmare,  from  which  he 
would  awake  bathed  in  perspiration.  Once  in  his 
youth  Wilson  had  seen  a  particularly  gruesome 
German  picture  called  “  Hexen-Sabbath,”  which 
depicted  repellent  witches  which  were  evidently  having 
some  kind  of  celebration  in  the  dark  hours  of  night. 
The  witches  were  whirling  around  a  huge  bonfire, 
cutting  the  most  hideous  and  horrible  capers,  the 
flickering  red  flames  lighting  up  their  grotesque 
faces,  contorted  in  evil,  fiendish  leers;  and  even  the 
very  shadows  oustide  the  ring  of  firelight  seemed 
to  be  pregnant  with  potential  horrors.  It  struck  the 
corporal  that  his  bunk  at  night,  instead  of  being  a 
haven  of  rest,  had  turned  into  a  fair  representation 
of  a  “  Hexen-Sabbath  And  even  if  the  prisoner 

was  quiet  for  a  change,  the  corporal  would  start  up 
from  his  slumbers  in  fear  lest  the  madman  should 
have  broken  loose  and  started  something.  So  there 
was  not  much  rest  for  the  wicked,  as  Wilson  ruefully 
confided  to  himself. 

“  Gosh!  ”  thought  the  corporal  one  morning,  after 
a  particularly  hectic  night,  as  he  earnestly  scrutinized 
his  reflection  in  his  shaving-mirror.  “  It  is  unbelievable, 
but  a  fact!  No  grey  hairs  are  as  yet  spoiling  the 
general  beauty  of  my  auburn  locks !  But  it  11  come, 
it’ll  come!  I  wonder  what  they  would  do  to  me  if 
I  sent  old  Scotty  chasing  a  halo?  Hang  me,  I 
suppose!  Gosh,  there  is  logic  for  you!  If  I  rid 
the  world  of  that  public  nuisance  over  on  the  bunk, 
instead  of  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks,  twelve  good 
men  and  true,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  jolly  old 
judge,  would  probably  send  me  after  him — and  I  being 
a  perfectly  useful  member  of  society,  and  a  public 
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benefactor  as  well!  Where  is  the  sense  in  that? 
Perhaps  there  isn’t  any.  Anyhow,  I  can’t  see  it!  ”  and 
he  grinned.  “  One  thing  is  certain,  however.  If 
this  lasts  much  longer,  there  will  be  two  loonies  in 
this  shack,  and  then  look  out  for  rough-stuff!  ” 

And  “  this  ”  seemed  determined  to  last!  For  the 
first  fortnight  of  their  stay  it  rained  intermittently, 
day  and  night.  The  dark,  heavy  clouds  hung  low 
over  their  heads,  and  the  whole  world  was  grey  and 
dreary.  The  snow  dwindled  rapidly,  but  the  ice  on 
the  lake  still  held  its  own.  It  had,  however,  broken 
away  from  the  shore  in  some  places,  and  this  enabled 
the  corporal  to  use  his  fish-net  and  lines,  and  with 
eminent  success.  He  had  constructed  a  rude  raft  of 
logs  lashed  together  with  ropes,  and  from  this 
somewhat  sketchy  vessel  he  did  his  fishing.  As  a 
paddle  he  used  a  board. 

When  the  rain  at  last  let  up,  he  strolled  into  the 
woods  with  his  shot-gun,  to  try  for  partridges, 
which  he  could  hear  “  drumming  ”  morning  and 
night;  but  these  shooting  expeditions  never  came  to 
much.  He  always  carried  about  with  him  the  uneasy 
suspicion  that  MacGregor  might  manage  to  break 
loose  if  left  alone  for  any  length  of  time,  and  if  he 
did  he  would  probably  burn  the  shack,  or  destroy  their 
provisions,  or  drown  himself  in  the  lake,  or  . 
well,  there  were  a  hundred  and  one  things  he  could 
start  if  given  a  free  hand!  And,  consequently,  the 
corporal  did  not  leave  him  long  enough  to  make 
shooting  an  unqualified  success. 

And  all  this  time  the  ice  on  the  lake  seemed  to  mock 
him.  One  day  a  north  wind  would  steadily  press  the 
ice  southward  towards  destruction,  so  that  open  water 
would  show  for  a  considerable  distance  down  the  lake, 
and  the  corporal  would  optimistically  decide  that  a 
few  more  days  would  see  the  triumphant  approach 
of  the  relief-party.  But,  instead,  a  south  wind 
would  scatter  his  hopes  by  pushing  the  ice  back  again, 
and  prospects  became  as  hopeless  as  ever. 
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After  the  first  fortnight’s  rain,  however,  the  weather 
kept  fine.  The  air  was  warm,  and  was  filled  with  the 
invigorating,  fresh  and  fragrant  odours  of  spring,  and 
the  first  light-green  shoots  had  begun  to  show  on 
the  foliage-bearing  trees. 

“  It  wouldn’t  be  half  bad,”  reflected  Wilson,  “  if 
only  old  Scotty  wouldn’t  make  the  world  hideous 
with  his  droning  Bible-readings,  and  his  fire  and 
brimstone  sermons!  ”  But  MacGregor  would  persist, 
and  at  the  rate  he  was  going,  nothing  short  of 
lockjaw  would  ever  be  able  to  effectually  quell  his 
earnest  endeavours. 

One  day — when  they  had  stayed  for  a  whole  month 
at  the  lake,  Wilson  just  having  decided  that  another 
month’s  association  with  his  companion  would  see 
him  well  on  his  way  towards  bedlam — the  corporal 
discovered  a  column  of  smoke  in  the  direction  of  the 
south  end  of  the  lake,  and  his  hopes  rose.  This 
must  be  the  relief-party  at  last! 

But  one  look  at  the  lake  convinced  him  that  they 
might  as  well  have  been  in  Africa  for  all  the  good 
they  were  to  him,  as  the  ice  still  formed  an 
impenetrable  barrier  between  him  and  the  South.  And 
it  was  impossible  to  make  one’s  way  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake  on  foot.  The  spruce-forest  was 
very  dense,  and  in  addition  there  were  long  impassable 
stretches  of  quagmiry  muskeg.  The  only  thing  was 
to  wait  till  the  lake  was  navigable,  and  in  the 
meantime  it  was  rather  cheering  to  see  the  smoke. 
It  seemed  to  form  a  kind  of  link  with  the  outer 
world. 

For  three  days  conditions  remained  as  they  were— 
a  kind  of  stale-mate,  and  Wilson  was  growing 
impatient.  Even  the  distant  smoke  had  gradually 
begun  to  pall. 

However,  towards  evening  of  the  third  day  a 
roaring  north-western  sprang  up.  The  gale  howled 
and  shrieked  through  the  trees,  and  lashed  the  water 
in  the  open  places  on  the  lake  to  foam.  The  rusty 
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sheet-iron  stove-pipe  on  the  shack  squeaked  and 
rattled  as  it  swayed  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
wind,  and  occasionally  the  whole  shack  shook  as  if 
it  was  being  buffeted  by  a  giant  hand. 

This  is  the  stuff  to  give  ’em!  ”  thought  Wilson 
with  satisfaction. 

All  through  the  night  lasted  the  gale,  which, 
somehow,  seemed  to  spur  MacGregor  on  to  his  most 
brilliant  efforts.  He  raved  and  ranted  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  as  if  he  wanted  to  enter  in  competition  with 
the  uproar  outside,  and  between  the  uproar  outside 
and  the  uproar  inside,  Wilson  had  a  thin  time  as  far 
as  sleep  was  concerned. 

The  gale  died  down  towards  morning,  and  when 
Wilson  came  out  of  the  shack,  only  a  gentle,  warm 
breeze  remained,  which  had  veered  around  to  the 
east;  and  before  him  the  lake  was  one  rippled, 
glittering,  unbroken  sheet  of  water  as  far  as  he  could 
see. 

All  that  day  he  watched  towards  the  south  for 
approaching  canoes,  but  none  came. 

The  south  end  of  the  lake  must  be  packed  with 
ice,”  he  decided,  “  But  that  gale  must  surely  have 
stirred  things  up  considerably!  ”  He  was  rather 
disappointed,  however. 

The  next  forenoon  as  he  was  fishing  from  his  raft, 
his  eyes  straying  continuously  southwards,  he  dis¬ 
covered  a  black  dot  far  down  the  lake.  He  promptly 
deserted  his  fishing,  and  gave  all  his  attention  to 
that  apparition.  Yes,  by  Hec !  It’s  growing  bigger ! 
No  doubt  about  it  now!  It’s  a  canoe!  And  the 
corporal  grabbed  his  board  and  commenced  to  paddle 
his  trusty  liner  towards  the  shore. 

As  he  jumped  out,  he  had  one  wild  impulse  to  run 
into  the  shack  and  impart  this  cheerful  news  to 
MacGregor,  but  he  checked  himself.  What  was  the 
use  ?  He  would  only  be  treated  to  a  circumstantial 
description  of  the  eventual,  unhallowed  goal  of  his 
soul,  anyhow ! 
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He,  therefore,  remained  on  the  lake-shore  and 
watched  the  approaching  canoe. 

Soon  he  could  make  out  two  men.  He  waved  his 
hands  over  his  head,  and  the  canoe-men  stopped 
paddling  for  a  moment  and  waved  back.  As  the 
cance  drew  nearer,  it  seemed  to  the  corporal  that 
there  was  something  strangely  familiar  about  the  two 
men.  But  it  couldn’t  be!  Yes,  it  looks  like  them! 
No!  Yes!  No!  Yes,  by  Hec!  It  was  Sergeant 
Weston  and  Angus  MacKenzie ! 

“  Hello,  Wess!  Hello,  Angus!  ”  he  roared, 
and  after  a  few  seconds  he  got  the  faint  answering 
roar.  In  his  delight  he  commenced  executing  an 
intricate  jig  where  he  was  standing.  Old  Wess  and 
Angus !  By  all  that  was  holy !  How  did  they  get 
here  ? 

No  sooner  had  the  canoe  grated  against  the  beach 
than  Wilson  commenced  to  voice  his  speculations : 

“  Say,  Wess!  Plow  did  you  and  Angus  get  here? 
he  shouted. 

“  My  dear  ’Erb !  Do  control  yourself!  ” 
expostulated  Weston,  his  eyes  twinkling,  as  he 
climbed  leisurely  out  of  the  canoe.  “  Your  manners 
seem  to  have  become  crude  to  indecorum  during  your 
rustication !  First  shake  hands  and  welcome  your 
visitors,  and  then  we  may  perhaps  satisfy  your 
earnest  hunger  for  information!  ” 

The  corporal  playfully  punched  the  sergeant  in 
the  ribs,  whereupon  followed  hand-shaking  all 
round. 

“  Now  item  one  of  the  minutes  in  front  of  the 
meeting,”  commenced  the  sergeant  as  soon  as  the 
preliminaries  were  over.  “  Where  is  your  companion 
in  distress?  A  certain  murmur  on  the  breeze  seems 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  some  human  being  in  the 
vicinity,  but  the  producer  of  the  said  murmur  is 
nowhere  in  evidence!  ” 

“  Oh,  he’s  in  the  shack!”  said  the  corporal 
hurriedly.  “Never  mind  him  just  now!  How  did 
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you  two  happen  to  come  breezing  along?  That’s  whaf 
I  want  to  know.” 

Well,  old  son,  as  soon  as  your  report  reached  the 
Bend  it  caused  a  lot  of  heartache.  The  Old  Man 
immediately  turned  to  me,  and  quoth :  ‘  Our  ’Erb  is 
heading  for  trouble,  and  we  must  help  him  out  I  We 
can’t  afford  to  lose  our  ’Erb !  Sergeant,  much  as,  I 
know,  a  man  of  your  superfine  susceptibilities  hates 
the  crude  and  uncouth  North,  I  am  afraid  that  I  must 
ask  of  you  to  sally  forth  and  rescue  our  ’Erb!  ’  The 
nobility  of  the  quest  struck  a  chord  in  me;  I  went, 
and  here  I  am!  ” 

Gosh,  you  are  still  suffering  from  the  jolly  old 
complaint,  excessive  verbosity,  I  notice!  ”  grinned 
the  corporal.  “  But  say,  we  can’t  do  much  with  one 
canoe!  There  is  me  ” — the  sergeant  winced  slightly, 
he  was  fastidious  in  the  matter  of  grammar,  but 
Wilson  continued  unconcernedly — “  and  friend  Mac¬ 
Gregor,  and  Angus,  and  you,  and  the  dogs,  twelve  of 
’em,  and  the  outfit,  and  everything!  How  are  we 
going  to  manage?  ” 

“  Lend  me  your  ear,  Wils,  and  I  shall  divulge  the 
whole  cunning  programme !  Three  more  canoes  are 
waiting  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  They  will, 
probably,  be  up  to-morrow,  or,  anyhow,  shortly.  Just 
now  the  ice  is  rather  bad  down  there,  but  Angus  and 
I,  through  superhuman  efforts,  managed  to  force  a 
way  through.  We  had  seen  your  fire;  anyhow,  we 
concluded  that  it  must  be  yours,  because  nobody  else 
would  be  fool  enough  to  hang  about  in  this  god-for¬ 
saken  country;  and  Angus  and  I  went  into  committee, 
and  it  was  decided:  *  Our  ’Erb  may  be  lonesome! 
We  must  push  on  and  join  our  ’Erb!  ’  We  pushed, 
and  left  the  others  to  follow  at  their  leisure.  As  soon 
as  they  arrive  we  shall  distribute  the  whole  of  the 
circus  amongst  the  canoes  and  proceed  to  Lac  Du 
Broche,  where  we  will  leave  the  dogs  to  be  sent  down 
by  the  first  york-boat,  while  we  gaily  push  on  towards 
civilization!  You  see  everything  has  been  beautifully 
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arranged  by  your  uncle!  ”  ended  the  sergeant, 
grinning. 

“  Not  so  dusty,”  commented  the  corporal.  “  But 
come  along  and  I’ll  introduce  you  to  my  stable- 
companion!  ” 

“  Why  doesn’t  he  stroll  forth  to  join  in  the  happy 
reunion?  Sulking?”  inquired  the  sergeant,  as  they 
walked  towards  the  shack. 

“  He  can’t.  Wait  and  see!  You  are  not  the  only 
cunning  one  in  this  concern,  let  me  tell  you! 

As  they  had  entered  the  shack  Wilson  proudly 
pointed,  like  a  showman,  to  the  prisoner  tied  to  his 


bunk.  .  . 

“  Look  at  that!  Some  little  patent  for  constraining 

refractory  prisoners,  what?” 

“  Not  bad!  ”  The  sergeant  nodded  his  head 
approvingly  after  quickly  having  taken  in  the  details 

of  the  “  patent.”  “  But  why - ”  he  was  going  to 

inquire  why  such  elaborate  measures  were  necessary 
when  he  was  cut  short  by  the  prisoner. 

MacGregor  had  scowled  at  the  two  as  they  entered, 
and  now  he  commenced  to  voice  his  sentiments. 

“Ha!  Another  soldier  of  Lucifer!  ”  he  boomed. 
“  Have  ye  also  come  to  mock  the  apostle  of  God . 
Ye  slayers  of  men!  Ye  revilers  of  your  Maker. 
Beware!  For  verily  the  end  of  the  world  ^  mg 
Prepare  for  being  summoned  before  His  Throne! 
Repent,  repent,  before  it  is  too  late!  Or  your  souls 
will  writhe  for  all  eternity  in  pain  and  agony  m  the 
fires  of  the  pit!  Mock  not  thy  Maker,  for  .  .  .  and 

on  and  on  he  raved. 

Weston  turned  to  Wilson.  . 

“  Is  he  always  like  this?  ”  he  queried. 

“  Mostly  worse.  Ain’t  he  the  little  beam  of  sun- 
shine  around  the  home,  though?  But  let’s  get  outs.de 
The  interior  of  this  shack  has  a  certain  depressing 
effect  on  me!  Say,  have  you  got  a  tent  in  your 
canoe  Wess’”  the  corporal  inquired  as  they  were 
standing  in  front  of  the  shack,  the  ravings  of  the 
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madman  floating  out  to  them  through  the  open 
doorway. 

I  have !  ” 

“  Good!  Let’s  get  Angus  to  give  us  a  hand  and 
put  it  up.  I  want  a  nap,  a  good  long  one!  Haven’t 
had  one  for  ages !  And  my  bunk  in  there  has  been 
too  much  of  a  bed  of  thorns  to  be  desirable.  I  want 
new  surroundings!  You  and  Angus  can  entertain  my 
guest.  I’m  sure  you  are  welcome  to  him!  ” 

The  tent  was  quickly  erected  and  prepared. 

Well,  good  night  —  ahhhahhh  —  everybody!  ” 
yawned  Wilson  as  he  retired  inside.  But  almost  imme¬ 
diately  his  head  popped  out  again. 

Say,  Wess!  ”  he  said.  “  Have  you  any — ahhha- 
hhha — smoked  bacon — ahhhhahh — with  you?  ” 

“  Lots,  old  man !  ” 

T<  Good  egg!  I  want — ahhh — lots  of  it  when  I — 
ahhhh — wake  up!  Mine’s  all — ahhh — gone!  ”  and 
his  head  disappeared,  only  to  reappear  after  a  second. 

“  And  say — ahhhh — have  you  any — ahhhh — tinned 
sausages?  ” 

“  Several  tins  !  ” 

Good,  I  want — ahhhahhhh — fried  sausages,  also — 
ahhhh — lots  of  ’em!  ’’  Followed  disappearing  act, 
and  another  reappearance. 

“  An’ — ahhhahhhh — say,  Wess!  ” 

“  Yes,  old  man?  ”  encouraged  the  sergeant. 

For  a  few  moments  the  corporal  stared  at  the 
sergeant  as  if  weighing  some  deep  and  important 
problem  in  his  mind. 

“I — ahhhh — can’t — ahhhh — remember!  ”  and  with 
that  astounding  remark  he  finally  disappeared  for 
good,  and  was  not  again  seen  till  the  shadows  were 
long  on  the  ground. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  SELMA  LAGERLOF  (in  English). 

TITS  GIRL  FROM  THE  MARSHCROFT.  15a.  net. 

THE  HOLY  CITY.  15s.  net. 

JERUSALEM.  15a.  net. 

THE  TALE  OF  A  MANOR.  Ta.  6d.  net. 

QUEENS  OF  KUNGAHALLA.  5*.  net. 

MARBACKA  (her  autobiography).  10s.  6d.  net. 

CHINA. 

STRANGE  STORIES  FROM  A  CHINESE  STUDIO.  Translated 
b7  Herbert  A.  Giles,  Professor  of  Chinese  at  Cambridge. 
7e.  Sd.  net. 

THE  INCONSTANCY  OF  MADAM  CHUANG.  Translated  by 
Edward  B.  Howill.  Twelve  Illustrations.  18s.  6d.  net. 
THE  RESTITUTION  OF  THE  BRIDE.  Done  iate  English  by 
Edward  Butts  Howbll.  Hluatrations.  10*.  6d.  net. 


FOR  THE  HOME  LIBRARY. 

COOKERY  UP-TO-DATE.  A  Practical  Handbook  of  What  to 
Eat  and  How  to  Cook  it.  Revised  to  date.  By  Mai  Littlb 
(First-Class  Diplom6o,  late  Staff  Teacher  at  the  National 
Society’s  Training  School  of  Cookery,  London).  (Seth.  Pic¬ 
ture  Jacket.  Crown  8vo.  2e.  6d.  net. 

A  YEAR’S  DINNERS.  865  Seasonable  Dinners,  with  Instrmetiena 
for  Cooking.  A  handy  guide-book  for  worried  housekeepers. 
By  Mat  Littlb.  Demy  8 to.  6s.  net. 

ETIQUETTE  UP-TO-DATE.  By  Oorstabcb  Bcrlbiqh.  C3eth. 
Crown  8v®.  Ss.  6d.  net. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL.  The  Preservation  of  Health  and  Recog¬ 
nition  of  Disease.  By  A.  F.  Ourrihb,  M.D.  21s.  net. 

TEETH,  DIET  AND  HEALTH.  By  H.  Thoma,  D.M.D.  10s.  *4. 
net. 

ORIGINS  AND  MEANINGS  OF  POPULAR  PHRASES  AND 
NAMES.  By  Basil  Haroratb.  With  a  Supplementary 
Chapter  of  Phrases  and  Names  used  in  the  Great  War. 
7s.  6d.  net. 
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BRITISH  INSECT  LIFB:  A  Popular  Introduction  to  Entomo¬ 
logy.  By  Edward  Step,  F.L.8.  220  Illustrations.  10s.  6d. 

net. 

PRACTICAL  AUCTION  BRIDGE.  By  "  Buccaneer.”  A  New 
Edition,  with  the  latest  rules.  6s.  net. 

THE  MOTORIST’S  NOTE-BOOK.  Crown  8ro.  3s.  6d.  net. 

“  CAN  10U  ANSV  ER  THIS  ONE?  ”  1,000  questions  on  General 
Knowledge  with  their  answers.  Cloth,  2s.;  Paper,  Is.  net. 


CATHEDRALS,  CHURCHES  &  CASTLES. 

THE  CATHEDRALS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  By  T. 
Francis  Bumpus.  New  One- Volume  Edition.  52  half-tone 
Pictures.  25s.  net. 

TIIE  CATHEDRALS  OF  FRANCE.  By  T.  Francis  Bumpus 
8  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  70  Plates.  31s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CATHEDRALS  AND  CHURCHES  OF  ITALY.  By  T. 
Francis  Bumpus.  6  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  71  Plates. 
31s.  6d.  net. 

ANCIENT  LONDON  CHURCHES.  By  T.  Francis  Bumpus. 
35  Illustrations.  18s.  net. 

SCOTTISH  CASTLES  AND  KEEPS.  By  J.  Jeffrey  Waddell, 
I.A.,  F.S.A.  (Soot.).  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  half-tone.’ 
25s.  net. 

THE  ENGLISH  CASTLES.  By  Edmund  B.  D’Auveronb.  Illus¬ 
trations  in  Colour  and  many  half-tone  Plates.  21s.  net. 

OLD  ENGLISH  TOWNS.  By  E.  M.  Lanq  and  William 
Andrews.  31  Plates.  18s.  net. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

PIERRE  LOTI:  The  Romanoe  of  a  Great  Writer.  By  Edmund 
B.  D’Auvkrqnb.  Illustrated.  16s.  net. 

TIIE  LIFE,  WORK  AND  EVIL  FATE  OF  GUY  DE  MAU¬ 
PASSANT.  By  Robert  Harborouqh  Sherard.  48  Illustra¬ 
tions.  21s.  net. 

** MASTER”  AND  MEN:  Pink  'Un  Yesterdays.  By  J.  B.  Booth 
(“Costs”).  Illustrated.  21s.  net. 

THE  REAL  "LADY  OF  THE  CAMELLIAS”  and  other  Women 
of  Quality.  By  Ciias.  A.  Dolph.  Illustrated.  10s.  6d.  net. 
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